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FOREWORD 


The  passing  of  less  than  three  centuries  affords  an  abundance 
of  Niagara  Frontier  topics  to  invite  further  exploration  by  the 
historian,  and  sufficiently  clothed  in  romance  to  absorb  the 
casual  reader.  Many  events,  episodes  and  locations  within  the 
area  have  been  deeply  colored  by  the  presence  of  distinguished 
personalities  of  influence  in  local  and  national  progress.  Thus 
close  at  hand  is  a  broad  field  of  historical  importance,  for  all 
seeking  knowledge  of  their  own  environment,  and  made  pic¬ 
turesque  by  lively  human  adventure. 

Within  this  volume  are  grouped  a  few  disconnected  articles 
featuring  subjects  related  to  Buffalo  and  the  Niagara  Frontier. 
If  its  pages  disclose  an  inspiration  for  constructive  research 
or  promote  civic  affection  for  the  locality,  its  publication  will 
be  well  justified. 

One  of  the  truly  lamentable  events  in  the  annals  of  Buffalo 
was  the  assassination  of  William  McKinley,  President  of  the 
United  States,  while  a  guest  of  our  City  at  the  Pan  American 
Exposition  in  1901.  The  article  on  the  assassination  is  gener¬ 
ously  contributed  by  Louis  L.  Babcock  who  was  exceptionally 
well  prepared  to  write  definitively  on  the  subject.  Gen.  Babcock 
was  Marshall  of  the  Exposition  and  the  arrangements  for  the 
reception  in  the  Temple  of  Music  were  under  his  general  charge. 
He  was  an  eye-witness,  and,  recognizing  the  historical  impor- 
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tance  of  the  event,  immediately  set  about  assembling  the 
facts  bearing  on  the  tragedy.  He  was  a  witness  on  the  trial  of  the 
assassin.  His  narrative  is  of  real  historical  importance. 

The  article  pertaining  to  higher  education  in  early  Buffalo 
is  supplied  by  Walter  McCausland  and  Julian  Park,  in  col¬ 
laboration.  Here  are  discussed  the  opening  and  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  Western  Literary  and  Scientifick  Academy,  and  the 
University  of  Western  New  York.  Reference  to  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  of  distinction,  with  sponsors  and  students  of  such  promi¬ 
nence,  leaves  regrettably  strange  the  short  lives  of  both 
institutions.  Mr.  McCausland  is  an  able  interpreter  of  early 
records,  and  Mr.  Park  the  present  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  of  the  University  of  Buffalo.  It  is  a  timely  article 
for  the  educational  circles  now  celebrating  the  centennial 
anniversary  of  the  University  of  Buffalo. 

The  sections  by  Robert  W.  Bingham,  Director  of  the  Society, 
comprehensively  follow  the  history  of  Grand  Island  from  its 
earliest  known  times,  through  the  successive  periods  when  the 
Niagara  River  served  as  a  much  needed  water-way  for  French 
and  British  adventurers  and  military  forces,  to  the  present; 
and  of  Williamsville  from  its  pioneer  days  through  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Mr.  Bingham  reveals  facts  useful  to  older 
residents,  and  to  interest  the  many  newcomers  making  perma¬ 
nent  homes  in  the  area. 

The  unique  community  called  Ebenezer  is  ably  described  by 
well  arranged  information  in  the  welcome  contribution  by 
Miss  Isabel  Ann  Vaughan.  That  the  article  is  well  documented 
is  obvious,  and  attested  by  its  acceptance  as  the  author’s  thesis 
in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  of  the  University  of 
Buffalo  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

The  architecture  and  the  decorations  of  many  local  churches 
have  been  subjects  of  detailed  study  by  Mrs.  George  Clinton, 
Jr.,  of  Buffalo;  all  recorded  by  typed  manuscripts  now  in  the 
library  of  this  society  and  generously  contributed  by  the  author. 
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The  descriptions  of  six  edifices  of  religion  are  here  presented 
to  affirm  their  aesthetic  value  to  the  City  of  Buffalo. 

Kneeland  B.  Wilkes,  President  of  the  Common  Council,  City 
of  Buffalo,  has  kindly  offered  his  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Capt.  Calvert  K.  Mellen,  expressing  the  affection  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  former  students  in  our  schools.  Capt.  Mellen,  through 
his  leadership  at  DeVeaux,  the  Mellen  School  and  Lafayette 
High  School  constructively  influenced  the  lives  of  vast  numbers 
of  our  present  citizens.  He  was  a  Life  Member  of  this  Society. 

Official  statistical  information  relating  to  the  meteorology 
of  Buffalo  is  contained  in  the  article  kindly  furnished  by 
William  H.  Tracy,  recently  Senior  Meteorologist  in  Charge 
of  the  local  Weather  Bureau,  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  various  sections  referred  to  above,  are  followed  by 
references  to  a  number  of  historic  sites  in  this  area,  describing 
their  locations;  and  by  an  appendix  listing  facts  concerning 
Buffalo,  with  many  of  its  points  of  interest. 

To  the  several  contributors  named,  and  to  all  others  assisting 
in  the  issuance  of  this  volume  go  the  sincere  thanks  and  the 
deep  appreciation  of  The  Buffalo  Historical  Society. 

NELSON  S.  TAYLOR ,  President 

The  Buffalo  Historical  Society 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
August  is,  1947 
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THE  ASSASSINATION  OF 
PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  McKINLEY 

By  Louis  L.  Babcock 


•a - »• 

It  is  common  observation  that  when  one  has  been  a  partici¬ 
pant  in  a  great  event,  long  reflection  causes  him  to  exaggerate 
his  share  in  it.  Nearly  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  President 
McKinley  met  his  death  at  the  hand  of  the  assassin,  Czolgosz, 
and  after  so  long  an  interval  the  memory  is  treacherous.  As  we 
are  dealing  with  an  historical  subject,  it  is  incumbent  upon  me 
to  state  how  I  have  constructed  my  account  of  the  tragedy. 
To  use  a  legal  phrase,  I  should  state  the  sources  of  my  knowledge 
and  the  grounds  of  my  belief.  It  is  on  that  theory  that  I  burden 
the  reader  with  these  personal  details  which  will  serve  their 
purpose  if  they  enable  one  to  hazard  an  opinion  respecting  the 
accuracy  of  my  narrative. 

(1)  While  I  was  an  eye-witness  to  some  of  the  incidents  I 
shall  describe,  I  have  verified  my  present  collection  of  the  facts 
by  means  of  an  affidavit  which  I  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
District  Attorney  on  the  trial  and  the  notes  which  I  made 
when  the  facts  were  fresh  and  vivid  in  my  memory. 

(2)  I  have  drawn  upon  the  stenographer’s  minutes  and  official 
documents  of  the  trial;  the  medical  reports  on  the  sanity  of 
Czolgosz;  the  police  reports;  the  post  mortem  on  the  President 
and  the  affidavits  and  statements  made  at  the  time  by  men  who 
were  intimately  acquainted  with  the  facts. 

(3)  I  should  also  add  that  I  was  the  Marshall  of  the  Pan 
American  Exposition  and  that  the  ceremonies  and  parades 
were  under  my  general  charge.  After  the  President  had  been 
shot,  Mr.  John  G.  Milburn  requested  me  to  assist  him  in 
various  ways  and  consequently  I  gained  some  knowledge  of 
the  events  occurring  at  the  Milburn  home  where  I  spent  a 
considerable  part  of  every  day  and  night. 

(4)  It  fell  to  me  to  meet  some  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet 
and  the  other  distinguished  men  who  came  to  Buffalo  during 
the  illness  of  the  President. 

All  these  activities  served  to  give  me  a  somewhat  intimate 
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knowledge  of  the  events  which  were  occurring  during  these 
trying  days. 

This  country  has  prospered  under  the  administrations  of 
many  able  Presidents.  In  times  of  national  peril  they  have 
usually  risen  to  the  occasion  and  fulfilled  the  great  trust  imposed 
upon  them.  William  McKinley  was  the  best  loved  of  all  these 
great  men.  From  the  outset  of  his  long  career  until  the  very  day 
of  his  death,  he  inspired  an  affection  and  respect  which  extended 
past  party  lines  into  the  ranks  of  his  political  opponents.  He 
won  men  by  his  personal  magnetism,  his  courtesy  and  his 
unfailing  tact.  Let  me  give  an  illustration  of  his  method  of 
dealing  with  a  political  opponent.  When  McKinley  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  retain  the  Philippines,  Senator  Hoar,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  after  mature  reflection  determined  to  oppose  this 
policy  for  he  considered  it  one  which  would  lead  the  country 
into  foreign  complications  and  tend  to  weaken  our  system  of 
government.  Soon  after  he  came  to  Washington  for  the  con¬ 
vening  of  Congress,  he  met  McKinley  at  a  reception.  Senator 
Hoar  relates  the  following  incident  in  his  autobiography, 
which  is  quoted  because  it  was  so  characteristic  of  McKinley's 
attitude  toward  a  political  opponent.  He  says: 

“When  I  saw  President  McKinley  early  in  December  1898, 
he  was,  I  suppose,  committed  to  the  policy  to  which  he  adhered. 
He  greeted  me  with  the  delightful  and  affectionate  cordiality 
which  I  always  found  in  him.  He  took  me  by  the  hand  and  said, 
‘How  are  you  feeling  this  winter,  Mr.  Senator.’  I  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  there  should  be  no  misunderstanding.  I  replied  at 
once,  ‘Pretty  pugnacious,  I  confess,  Mr.  President.’  The  tears 
came  into  his  eyes  and  he  said,  grasping  my  hand  again,  ‘I  shall 
always  love  you  whatever  you  do.’ 

“I  found  we  differed  widely  on  this  great  subject.  I  de¬ 
nounced,  with  all  the  vigor  of  which  I  was  capable,  the  treaty 
and  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  the  Philippines,  in  the  Senate,  on 
the  platform,  in  many  public  letters  and  in  articles  in  magazines 
and  newspapers.  But  President  McKinley  never  abated  a  jot  of 
his  cordiality  toward  me.  I  did  not,  of  course,  undertake  to 
press  upon  him  my  advice  in  matters  affecting  the  Philippine 
Islands  about  which  we  differed  so  much.  But  he  continued  toi 
seek  it,  and  to  take  it  in  all  other  matters  as  constantly  as 
ever  before.’’ 
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I  have  given  this  quotation  for,  to  my  mind,  it  accounts  for 
McKinley’s  success  as  a  leader.  However  strongly  a  political 
opponent  might  resist  his  policies,  high  personal  regard  for  the 
man  persisted  and  neutralized  the  opposition. 

McKinley  was  born  at  Niles,  Ohio,  on  January  29th,  1843. 
He  was  of  Scotch  descent.  His  father  operated  one  of  the  small 
furnaces  then  so  common  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio.  His  mother  was  gifted  with  superior  intelligence  and 
character.  At  seventeen,  the  lad  entered  Allegheny  College,  at 
Meadville,  but  his  health  was  delicate  and  he  soon  left  college 
to  teach  in  a  district  school,  serving  as  a  clerk  in  the  local 
postoffice  during  vacations. 

On  June  nth,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  the  Twenty-third  Ohio 
Volunteers.  Rosecrans,  who  rose  to  the  command  of  an  army, 
was  the  colonel  of  the  regiment;  its  Lieutenant-Colonel  was 
Stanley  Matthews,  later  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
Senior  Major  was  President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  Life  in  the 
field  and  hard  campaigning  agreed  with  McKinley  and  he 
became  a  vigorous  and  robust  youth.  He  took  part  in  the  Battle 
of  South  Mountain  and  when  Antietam  was  fought  he  had 
attained  the  rank  of  Commissary  Sergeant.  During  that  battle 
his  regiment  which  was  posted  on  the  firing  line  needed  food 
and  water  so  the  boy  loaded  a  wagon  with  rations  and  hot 
coffee  and  drove  it  through  a  severe  fire  to  his  comrades.  He 
was  promoted  to  Second  Lieutenant  for  his  gallantry.  In  1864, 
Hayes  who  had  been  advanced  to  the  grade  of  Brigadier 
General  selected  McKinley  to  serve  on  his  staff  as  an  aide. 
He  also  was  on  Crooks’  and  Sheridan’s  staffs  during  their 
operations  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  In  his  memoirs,  Sheridan 
states  that  during  his  famous  ride  to  Cedar  Creek  he  met  both 
McKinley  and  Hayes  and  directed  them  to  assist  in  checking 
the  rout  and  reorganizing  the  troops.  On  March  13th,  1865,  he 
was  promoted  to  brevet  Major  by  President  Lincoln,  and 
after  much  hard  service  he  was  mustered  out  after  the  close 
of  the  war,  having  risen  from  private  to  Major  by  reason  of 
gallant  and  meritorious  service  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  He 
was  then  twenty-two  years  of  age.  His  field  service  had  given 
him  a  vigorous  physique  and  he  enjoyed  a  fine  reputation  as  a 
capable  and  brave  officer. 

In  later  years,  the  friends,  like  Hayes,  that  he  had  made 
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in  the  army  stood  him  in  good  stead.  Mr.  Sherman  S.  Rogers 
told  me  that  one  day  while  he  was  calling  on  President  Hayes, 
a  young  and  attractive  man  came  in,  said  a  few  words  to  the 
President  and  then  withdrew.  The  President  turned  to  Mr. 
Rogers  and  said:  “Mr.  Rogers,  that  man  is  Major  McKinley 
of  my  state.  Some  day  he  will  be  President.” 

Upon  leaving  the  service,  McKinley  began  the  study  of 
law  and  for  a  year  he  attended  the  Albany  Law  School.  He  was 
admitted  in  1867,  opening  an  office  at  Canton,  Ohio,  where  he 
resided  until  his  death.  In  1871  he  married  Ida  Saxton.  In 
later  life,  Mrs.  McKinley  became  an  invalid  but  she  was  ever 
first  in  his  thoughts  and  his  affection  for  her  never  abated. 
The  press  of  public  affairs,  however  exigent  they  might  be, 
were  never  permitted  to  affect  his  tender  solicitude  for  her 
comfort  and  happiness. 

McKinley  was  interested  in  politics  from  his  youth  and 
although  he  resided  in  a  county  which  was  democratic,  in  1869 
he  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  on  the  Republican  ticket. 
He  served  seven  terms  in  Congress  although  the  Democrats 
twice  gerrymandered  the  district  to  defeat  him. 

He  was  a  strong  protagonist  of  protection  as  a  national 
policy  and  became  an  expert  on  the  complicated  questions 
relating  to  the  tariff.  By  1884  he  had  become  a  national  figure. 
He  was  elected  Governor  of  Ohio  in  1891  and  served  two  con¬ 
secutive  terms,  winning  the  second  term  by  a  larger  majority 
than  he  first  received.  On  June  18th,  1896,  he  was  nominated 
for  President  on  the  Republican  ticket  and  was  triumphantly 
elected  over  Mr.  Bryan.  He  found  the  country  in  a  depressed 
condition  but  soon  after  the  War  with  Spain  was  declared  in 
1898,  business  revived  and  times  were  prosperous.  He  was 
re-elected  in  1900  by  a  greatly  increased  majority. 

Three  great  achievements  marked  his  first  administration. 
He  procured  the  necessary  legislation  for  the  construction  of 
the  Panama  Canal  and  he  ably  directed  the  conduct  of  the 
Spanish  American  War  both  on  its  fiscal  and  military  sides. 
He  shrunk  from  entering  upon  the  war  and  if  our  relations  with 
Spain  had  been  left  to  the  processes  of  diplomacy,  he  could 
have  averted  it.  After  the  sinking  of  the  Maine ,  however,  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion  and  Congress  forced  his  hand  and 
hostilities  were  inevitable.  He  carried  his  Cuban  and  Philippine 
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legislation  through  Congress  which  usually  was  disposed  to 
adopt  his  policies. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  is  the  only  President  we  ever  had 
who  was  glad  to  see  Congress  assemble  for  he  considered  every 
member  his  friend.  He  loved  contact  with  crowds  and  to  meet 
men  and  women  of  every  grade  of  society.  His  affection  for  the 
people  was  not  assumed  but  was  a  manifestation  of  his  genuine 
interest  in  their  welfare  and  happiness.  He  influenced  their 
thoughts  and  conduct,  without  seeming  to  guide  them,  by  the 
force  of  his  personal  charm  and  his  eloquence.  His  long  career 
passed  in  the  public  service  is  an  open  book  for  all  to  read  and 
his  reputation  will  increase  as  time  goes  on. 

In  his  great  eulogy  on  McKinley  before  Congress,  John  Hay 
said : 

“I  spent  a  day  with  him  shortly  before  he  started  on  his 
fateful  journey  to  Buffalo.  Never  had  I  seen  him  higher  in 
hope  and  patriotic  confidence.  He  was  gratified  to  the  heart 
that  we  had  arranged  a  treaty  which  gave  us  a  free  hand  in  the 
Isthmus.  In  fancy  he  saw  the  canal  already  built  and  the  argo¬ 
sies  of  the  world  passing  through  it  in  peace  and  amity.  .  .  . 
In  that  mood  of  high  hope,  of  generous  expectation,  he  went 
to  Buffalo  and  there  on  the  threshold  of  eternity  he  delivered 
that  memorable  speech,  worthy  for  its  loftiness  of  tone,  its 
blameless  morality,  its  breadth  of  view,  to  be  regarded  as  his 
testament  to  the  nation.  Through  all  his  pride  of  country  and 
his  joy  of  its  success  runs  the  note  of  solemn  warning  as  in 
Kipling’s  noble  hymn  ‘Lest  we  forget.’  ” 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  character  and  history  of  the  man  who 
had  graciously  accepted  Buffalo’s  invitation  to  visit  and  speak 
at  the  Pan  American  Exposition.  It  afforded  him  a  welcome 
opportunity  to  meet  his  South  American  friends  for  as  Depew 
expressed  it,  he  was  always  ready  to  plead  like  an  evangelist  for 
the  material  salvation  of  the  people.  Here  was  an  opportunity 
to  spread  the  gospel  of  trade  and  good-will  to  our  neighbors 
to  the  South.  He  intended  to  remain  here  till  Saturday,  Sep¬ 
tember  7th,  when  he  had  planned  to  go  to  Cleveland  to  meet 
his  old  comrades  of  the  Civil  War  there  assembled  for  a  national 
encampment  of  the  Grand  Army. 

Prior  to  his  coming,  the  officials  of  the  Exposition  received 
the  usual  instructions  given  out  when  the  President  undertakes 
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a  journey.  The  control  of  the  crowds  fell  within  the  functions 
of  the  local  authorities.  The  measures  for  the  personal  safety 
of  the  President  were  entrusted  to  the  secret  service  men  and 
guards  who  accompanied  him. 

Including  the  President  and  Mrs.  McKinley,  there  were 
twelve  persons  on  the  special  train  carrying  the  presidential 
party.  This  train  reached  the  Exposition  terminal  at  6:30  P.M. 
on  Wednesday,  September  4th,  1901,  and  the  party  was  driven 
through  throngs  of  cheering  people  at  the  Exposition  grounds 
and  then  to  Mr.  Milburn’s  home,  which  had  been  placed  at  the 
President’s  disposal  during  his  visit.  Mrs.  McKinley’s  health 
was  infirm  and  particular  instructions  had  been  issued  to  spare 
her  the  annoyance  of  unnecessary  noise  of  any  sort.  The 
presidential  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  was  fired  by  a  green 
lieutenant  of  the  U.S.  Artillery  who  laid  his  guns  on  the  Terrace 
so  close  to  the  tracks  that  the  concussion  from  them  blew  the 
windows  out  of  one  of  the  cars  of  the  President’s  train,  an 
unhappy  augury  of  what  was  to  follow. 

The  next  day,  (Thursday,  Sept.  5th,  1901)  was  a  busy  one. 
In  the  morning  the  President  made  the  last  and  the  most 
statesmanlike  speech  of  his  long  career.  It  is  now  ranked  as  a 
classic  and  is  included  in  many  collections  of  great  orations. 
As  John  Hay  said  in  his  address  before  Congress: 

“He  had  from  the  beginning  a  remarkable  equipment;  a 
manner  of  singular  grace  and  charm;  a  voice  of  ringing  quality 
and  great  carrying  power — vast  as  were  the  crowds  that  gath¬ 
ered  about  him,  he  reached  their  utmost  fringe  without  apparent 
efFort.” 

So  the  man  impressed  the  people  gathered  on  the  esplanade 
that  beautiful  September  day  to  listen  to  his  last  public  utter¬ 
ance.  His  opening  words  were: 

“I  am  glad  again  to  be  in  the  City  of  Buffalo  and  exchange 
greetings  with  her  people  to  whose  generous  hospitality  I  am 
not  a  stranger  and  with  whose  good  will  I  have  been  repeatedly 
and  signally  honored.’’ 

His  speech  breathed  a  spirit  of  peace  and  good  will  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  and,  in  effect,  announced  a  new  national 
policy  of  reciprocity.  May  I  quote  his  concluding  words — 
words  which  are  worthy  of  consideration  at  this  very  moment: 

“Let  us  ever  remember  that  our  interest  is  in  concord,  not 
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conflict;  and  that  our  real  eminence  rests  in  victories  of  peace 
and  not  of  war.  We  hope  that  all  who  are  represented  here  may 
be  moved  to  higher  and  nobler  effort  for  their  own  and  the 
world’s  good,  and  that  out  of  this  City  may  come  not  only 
greater  commerce  and  trade  for  us  all  but  more  essential  than 
these,  relations  of  mutual  respect,  confidence  and  friendship 
which  will  deepen  and  endure.  Our  earnest  prayer  is  that  God 
will  graciously  vouchsafe  prosperity,  happiness  and  peace  to 
all  our  neighbors,  and  like  blessings  to  all  the  peoples  and 
powers  of  earth.” 

At  that  very  moment  there  lurked  near  the  stand  among  the 
listening  multitude  of  many  thousands,  an  inoffensive  looking 
young  man  with  a  revolver  concealed  in  his  pocket  and  murder 
in  his  heart. 

The  late  George  B.  Cortelyou,  then  the  President’s  private 
secretary,  told  me  how  the  Buffalo  speech  was  prepared. 
McKinley  was  wont  to  talk  about  a  coming  speech  of  impor¬ 
tance  while  he  was  turning  over  in  his  mind  what  he  should  say. 
Mr.  Cortelyou  unknown  to  the  President  made  notes  of  these 
casual  remarks.  When  the  President  came  to  prepare  his 
Buffalo  address,  Mr.  Cortelyou  laid  his  notes  before  him  and 
when  he  had  examined  them,  he  said  that  his  speech  was  over 
half  prepared.  Phrases  like  “Expositions  are  the  time-keepers 
of  progress,”  and  “We  must  not  repose  in  the  fancied  security 
that  we  can  forever  sell  everything  and  buy  little  or  nothing” 
were  trapped  by  Mr.  Cortelyou  as  Mr.  McKinley  uttered  them 
long  before  he  started  to  work  on  his  speech. 

As  soon  as  the  speech  had  been  delivered,  the  President 
reviewed  the  troops  and  after  visiting  the  foreign  buildings,  he 
lunched  at  the  New  York  State  Building,  now  the  fine  home 
of  The  Buffalo  Historical  Society.  In  the  afternoon,  a  reception 
was  held  at  the  U.  S.  Government  Building,  to  which  about 
200  people  were  invited.  Among  the  guests  that  day  was  Dr. 
Herman  Mynter.  When  he  came  up  to  the  President,  I  heard 
Mr.  Milburn  with  that  fine  courtesy  so  characteristic  of  the 
man,  introduce  the  Doctor  as  one  of  Buffalo’s  leading  surgeons. 
Dr.  Mynter  said  he  was  glad  to  meet  the  President  because  he 
had  no  favors  to  ask.  McKinley  replied  with  a  smile  that  he  was 
doubly  glad  to  meet  the  Doctor  because  such  an  event  was  so 
rare  in  his  experience.  As  we  shall  see,  this  chance  remark  of  the 
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Doctor  made  an  impression  upon  the  President. 

That  evening,  the  President  and  Mrs.  McKinley  viewed  the 
turning  on  of  the  lights,  the  beauty  of  which  I  am  sure  some  of 
you  may  recall,  and  an  exhibition  of  fireworks  at  the  Park 
Lake,  returning  to  the  Milburn  home  at  nine  o’clock.  He 
expressed  his  grateful  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Milburn  for 
giving  his  wife  and  himself  so  pleasant  and  profitable  a  day. 

I  did  not  accompany  the  presidential  party  to  Niagara  Falls 
on  Friday,  (September  6th)  but  remained  at  Buffalo  to  prepare 
the  Temple  of  Music  for  the  reception.  A  gang  of  laborers 
reported  at  nine  o’clock  and  with  their  aid,  the  chairs  which 
normally  occupied  the  floor  space  were  moved  so  as  to  make  an 
aisle  about  12  or  15  feet  wide,  from  the  east  doors  to  a  point 
about  midway  the  building  and  running  thence  at  an  angle 
to  the  south  doors.  At  the  angle  where  it  was  planned  to 
have  the  President  stand,  a  frame  was  erected  and  from  it  a 
large  American  flag  was  suspended  so  the  President  could  not 
be  observed  from  the  rear  as  he  received.  Palms,  two  bay 
trees  and  the  flag  made  an  attractive  background.  It  was 
planned  that  the  incoming  crowd  should  enter  at  the  east  and 
depart  through  the  south  doors.  The  chairs  bordering  the  aisle 
were  covered  with  blue  bunting  and  the  Temple  was  appro¬ 
priately  decorated. 

When  the  interior  of  the  Temple  of  Music  had  been  made 
ready,  James  L.  Quackenbush  and  I  went  to  one  of  the  restau¬ 
rants  bordering  on  the  esplanade  where  we  made  a  light  lunch 
on  some  sandwiches  and  a  glass  of  imported  Pilsner  beer,  now 
unhappily  only  a  fond  memory.  Naturally  the  coming  reception 
was  uppermost  in  our  thoughts  and  in  the  course  of  our  talk, 
Quackenbush  casually  remarked  that  it  would  be  Roosevelt’s 
luck  to  have  some  one  shoot  the  President  that  afternoon. 
Within  forty  minutes  the  fatal  shot  had  been  fired. 

The  President  returning  from  the  Falls  reached  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  grounds  at  3:30  P.M.  and  was  driven  to  the  Mission 
Building  for  a  light  refection  and  a  smoke.  At  precisely  four 
o’clock  he  drove  up  to  the  Temple  of  Music  and  as  I  opened 
the  door  of  the  victoria,  he  had  a  pleasant  word  for  me  for 
by  that  time  he  knew  my  name.  As  was  his  custom,  he  walked 
into  the  Temple  at  a  rapid  pace,  his  quick  eye  took  in  the 
arrangements,  and  without  prompting  he  proceeded  to  the 
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precise  spot  where  it  was  planned  he  should  stand.  He  nodded 
to  me  and  said  with  a  smile  “Let  them  come/’  One  of  the  east 
doors  was  opened  and  the  people  began  to  come  in,  being 
admitted  by  two’s  and  after  proceeding  fifteen  feet  or  so  they 
were  formed  into  a  line  of  files.  Mr.  Milburn  stood  on  the 
President’s  left,  that  is  to  say,  toward  the  incoming  line.  Mr. 
Cortelyou  stood  at  his  right.  Trained  guards  from  Washington 
were  so  placed  that  the  line  passed  between  them  just  before 
it  reached  the  President.  Several  Buffalo  detectives  stood  just 
east  of  them.  Then  came  a  squad  of  ten  regular  army  enlisted 
men  under  the  command  of  a  capable  and  veteran  corporal. 
This  squad  had  been  ordered  to  report  to  me  on  the  theory 
that  their  full  dress  uniforms  would  lend  color  to  the  scene  but 
having  Quackenbush’s  remark  in  mind,  I  instructed  them  at 
the  last  minute  to  close  up  on  both  sides  of  the  incoming  people 
and  prevent  any  suspicious  looking  persons  from  approaching 
the  President.  Then  came  about  fifteen  Exposition  police 
under  the  command  of  Col.  A.  R.  Robertson,  who  was  a 
capable  and  experienced  officer. 

There  were  many  thousands  of  persons  on  the  esplanade  that 
afternoon  seeking  admission  to  the  reception  and  it  was  obvious 
that  only  a  few  could  gain  access  to  the  Temple.  Nevertheless 
the  President  seemed  to  be  anxious  to  greet  as  many  as  possible 
within  the  allotted  time  of  about  ten  minutes  during  which 
the  reception  was  to  continue.  I  soon  got  an  order  to  pass  the 
people  along  more  rapidly.  After  I  had  complied  with  this 
instruction,  the  President  again  sent  word  through  Mr.  Cor¬ 
telyou  to  hurry  along  the  line  and  for  the  second  time  I  gave 
instructions  at  the  East  door  to  admit  the  people  at  a  faster 
rate.  It  was  a  warm  and  pleasant  September  day.  Thousands 
were  packed  on  the  esplanade.  As  they  entered  the  cool  and 
airy  Temple,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  use  their  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  freely  to  wipe  away  the  perspiration  that  started 
from  their  faces  and  hands,  and  so  handkerchiefs  were  much 
in  evidence. 

The  building  was  an  ideal  one  for  such  an  event.  The  crowd 
was  easily  handled  and  the  reception  was  proceeding  very 
pleasantly  for  the  President  seemed  to  enjoy  greeting  the 
people.  There  was  a  fine  organ  in  the  Temple  and  its  soft  tones 
drawn  out  by  a  skillful  hand  added  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
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occasion  and  lent  to  it  a  certain  dignity.  In  his  ardor  to  greet 
the  people  the  President  slowly  worked  to  his  left,  giving  each 
person  a  hearty  hand  shake  and  at  the  same  time  gently  pulling 
them  by  him.  As  Col.  Robertson  expressed  it  in  his  official 
statement  made  on  the  16th  of  September,  1901 :  “Mr.  Babcock 
and  I  then  went  toward  the  President  and  stood  almost  oppo¬ 
site  him,  watching  him  shake  hands  and  observing  that  as  each 
person  shook  his  hand,  he  drew  them  on  past  him  and  thus 
helped  the  line  along.”  The  result  of  this  was  to  cause  the  person 
greeted  to  suddenly  accelerate  his  pace,  leaving  a  space  between 
him  and  the  next  one  in  line.  This  aided  the  assassin  by  quickly 
uncovering  him  and  affording  him  a  field  for  action.  Then, 
too,  the  speed  at  which  the  line  was  moving  made  inspection 
of  the  oncomers  more  difficult. 

When  the  reception  had  proceeded  five  or  six  minutes,  I 
received  a  message  from  Mr.  Cortelyou  that  when  he  raised 
his  hand  I  was  to  close  the  doors  through  which  the  people 
were  admitted  and  terminate  the  reception.  Watching  Mr. 
Cortelyou  closely,  I  saw  him  take  out  his  watch  so  I  started  to 
walk  from  a  place  opposite  the  President  where  I  had  been 
standing  towards  the  East  doors  so  that  I  could  comply  with 
the  signal  as  soon  as  it  was  given.  I  had  taken  three  or  four 
steps  along  the  line  of  the  incoming  people  and  had  reached  a 
point  about  twelve  feet  away  from  the  President  when  I  heard 
the  muffled  sound  of  two  pistol  shots  very  close  together.  The 
scene  is  indelibly  stamped  upon  my  memory.  Wheeling  around, 
I  saw  the  President  deathly  pale  but  standing  unsupported. 
A  thin  veil  of  gas  from  the  revolver  was  fading  away.  In  the 
foreground  and  to  my  right  was  a  struggling  mass,  forcing  to 
the  floor  a  young  man  who  apparently  was  offering  no  resist¬ 
ance.  The  corporal  disarmed  him  and  he  was  dragged  to  his 
feet,  bleeding  slightly  from  someone’s  blow.  The  shock  to 
everyone  was  profound  but  some  of  those  present  rose  to  the 
emergency.  The  President  was  helped  to  a  seat  by  Mr.  Cor¬ 
telyou,  whose  coolness  was  exceptional,  and  the  prisoner  taken 
to  an  office  in  the  Temple  of  Music.  The  ambulance  was  sum¬ 
moned  and  calls  were  put  through  for  Dr.  Park  and  other 
surgeons.  The  caliber  of  the  revolver  was  ascertained  for  the 
information  of  the  surgeons.  The  doors  of  the  Temple  were 
instantly  closed  and  the  people  inside  hustled  out.  McKinley’s 
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solicitude  took  no  count  of  self  but  was  for  his  wife  and  the 
safety  of  the  prisoner.  I  understand  he  said  to  Mr.  Cortelyou: 

“Be  careful  about  my  wife.  Do  not  tell  her”  and  “Let  no 
one  hurt  him.” 

The  Exposition  ambulance  came  quickly  and  the  President 
was  carried  out  of  the  Temple.  When  the  litter  bearing  the 
stricken  man  appeared  at  the  doors  of  the  Temple,  a  heart 
rending  and  unforgettable  moan  of  anguish  and  of  horror  arose, 
for  less  than  fifteen  minutes  before  these  very  people  had 
cheered  the  arrival  of  the  smiling  and  happy  President.  Many 
believed  he  was  dead  even  then  and  all  manner  of  rumors  were 
current. 

There  was  a  building  on  the  Exposition  grounds  which  was 
more  a  first-aid  station  than  a  hospital  and  to  it  the  President 
was  carried.  Dr.  Herman  Mynter  was  the  first  well  known 
surgeon  to  reach  the  President.  As  he  stood  by  the  cot,  the 
President  said — “Doctor,  when  I  met  you  yesterday,  I  did  not 
imagine  that  today  I  should  have  to  ask  a  favor  of  you.” 

Dr.  Mynter  made  a  superficial  examination  of  the  wound 
and  saw  at  a  glance  its  serious  nature.  Soon  Dr.  Mathew  D. 
Mann  reached  the  hospital,  and  a  special  train  was  arranged  to 
bring  Dr.  Park  from  Niagara  Falls  from  whence  he  arrived 
during  the  operation.  At  the  President’s  request,  Mr.  Milburn 
selected  Dr.  Mann  as  his  surgeon  and  the  latter  chose  Dr. 
Mynter,  Doctor  Lee  of  St.  Louis  and  Dr.  John  Parmenter  to 
assist  him.  Ether  was  administered  and  at  5  ‘.29  P.M.  the  opera¬ 
tion  was  begun. 

It  was  found  that  one  bullet  had  made  only  a  superficial 
wound  between  the  second  and  third  ribs.  This  bullet  had 
dropped  down  and  was  found  in  the  underclothing  of  the 
President.  The  cartridge  was  defective  or  the  bullet  had  been 
stopped  by  a  button  or  other  object.  The  other  .32  caliber 
bullet  had  penetrated  at  a  point  half  way  between  the  left 
nipple  and  the  umbilicus.  Its  flight  was  downward  and  it  had 
passed  through  both  the  front  and  rear  walls  of  the  stomach. 
The  wound  in  the  stomach  was  treated  but  further  exploration 
for  the  bullet  was  checked  by  the  profound  shock  suffered  by 
the  President  for  it  was  feared  that  he  would  die  on  the  table 
if  further  search  was  made.  Finally,  with  the  concurrence  of  all 
the  medical  men  present,  the  wound  was  closed.  Dr.  Mynter 
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advocated  the  use  of  a  drainage  tube  but  he  was  overruled  by 
the  others  so  none  was  employed.  The  operation  had  lasted 
an  hour  and  twenty-one  minutes  and  at  7:32  P.M.,  an  ambu¬ 
lance  bore  the  President  to  the  Milburn  house  from  which  he 
had  set  out  so  happily  that  morning. 

A  few  moments  after  the  President  had  been  carried  away, 
I  stood  outside  the  South  doors  and  surveyed  the  excited  and 
restless  crowd  fast  increasing  every  moment.  Nearly  100,000 
people  were  within  the  gates.  It  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  if 
we  expected  to  remove  the  prisoner  at  all,  it  should  be  done  at 
once,  for  curses  and  angry  cries  were  beginning  to  be  heard. 
Only  a  leader  was  lacking  to  set  the  crowd  in  hostile  motion  and 
while  there  was  sufficient  force  to  hold  the  prisoner,  many 
might  have  been  killed  or  injured  had  the  Temple  been  stormed. 
As  the  Corporal  and  his  squad  had  been  ordered  to  report  to 
me  they  were  temporarily  under  my  orders,  so  I  directed  the 
Corporal  to  request  his  Captain  to  report  at  once  to  the  Temple 
with  his  company.  Word  came  back  that  the  Captain  could 
not  do  this  save  on  orders  of  his  superiors,  but  a  more  insistent 
demand  backed  up  by  Mr.  Milburn  was  sent  back  and  soon 
we  were  comforted  by  the  appearance  of  a  full  company  of 
regulars  under  arms,  but  without  ammunition.  These  men, 
aided  by  the  police,  promptly  cleared  an  aisle  through  the 
crowd  from  the  South  doors  of  the  Temple  and  a  carriage  was 
brought  up.  The  soldiers  with  bayonets  fixed  were  posted  in  a 
double  line  of  skirmishers,  making  a  lane  extending  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  South  from  the  Temple.  A  patrol  wagon  had  been 
called  and  it  stood  before  the  East  entrance  which  served  to 
attract  the  attention  of  a  portion  of  the  crowd  and^  to  lessen 
the  number  of  people  at  the  South  side  of  the  building,  for  they 
naturally  supposed  it  would  convey  the  prisoner. 

When  all  was  ready,  Czolgosz  was  brought  out,  manacled 
to  two  Exposition  guards  in  charge  of  Col.  A.  R.  Robertson 
and  Capt.  Vallely  of  the  Exposition  police.  In  addition  to  these 
men,  there  were  two  Buffalo  police  detectives.  These  men 
entered  the  carriage  and  the  driver  promptly  lashed  his  horses 
into  a  run.  As  there  were  eight  men  in  the  cab  and  on  its  box, 
the  livery  horses  made  heavy  weather  of  it.  When  the  carriage 
reached  the  end  of  the  line  of  regulars,  with  the  horses  on  a  dead 
run,  the  crowd  sensing  that  it  contained  the  prisoner  gave 
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chase  and  the  horses  could  barely  outfoot  the  pursuers.  When 
the  beautiful  bridge  spanning  the  waterway  was  reached,  hardly 
twenty  feet  separated  the  conveyance  from  the  van  of  the 
pursuing  crowd  now  wild  with  excitement.  Bystanders  were 
plucking  at  the  horses  as  they  passed  along  the  road.  It  was 
touch  and  go. 

In  the  small  knot  of  anxious  watchers  on  the  steps  of  the 
Temple  of  Music,  stood  Mr.  Newcomb  Carlton,  then  the 
Director  of  Works  of  the  Exposition.  This  alert  and  quick¬ 
witted  man  came  to  a  decision  which  beyond  doubt  saved  the 
situation.  He  ran  to  the  Temple  telephone  and  ordered  the 
outer  gates  to  be  opened  and  then  closed  as  soon  as  the  carriage 
had  passed  out.  This  was  done  and  the  crowd  was  kept  within 
the  Exposition  Grounds.  When  the  carriage  reached  Delaware 
Avenue,  all  danger  was  over.  The  prisoner  was  taken  to  Police 
Headquarters  on  Franklin  Street.  At  first  he  gave  his  name  as 
Fred  Nieman,  but  finally  said  it  was  Leon  F.  Czolgosz  (Shull- 
guss). 

He  was  a  pleasant-faced,  mild  mannered  young  man,  of 
twenty-eight,  weighing  138  pounds,  and  5  ft.  7^  in.  in  height. 
He  lived  on  a  farm  near  Cleveland,  and  had  been  a  blacksmith, 
or  wire  worker.  He  had  come  to  Buffalo  on  the  previous  Satur¬ 
day.  That  afternoon,  Mr.  Quackenbush  secured  the  only 
written  statement  the  prisoner  ever  made.  It  was  written  by 
a  police  clerk  and  was,  as  follows: 

“I  killed  President  McKinley  because  I  done  my  duty.  I 
didn’t  believe  one  man  should  have  so  much  service  and  another 
man  should  have  none.” 

It  was  signed  by  the  prisoner: 

“6th  of  September  1901  6th 

LEON  F.  CZOLGOSZ”. 

I  will  quote  his  verbal  statement  made  to  the  alienists  who 
examined  him  the  next  day: 

“I  don’t  believe  in  a  Republican  form  of  government  and  I 
don’t  believe  we  should  have  any  rulers.  It  is  right  to  kill 
them.  I  had  that  idea  when  I  shot  the  President  and  that  is 
why  I  was  there.  I  planned  to  kill  the  President  three  or  four 
days  after  I  came  from  (to)  Buffalo.  Something  I  read  in  the 
Free  Society  suggested  the  idea.  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
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thing  for  the  country  to  kill  the  President.  When  I  got  to  the 
grounds  I  waited  for  the  President  to  go  into  the  Temple.  I 
did  not  see  him  go  in  but  someone  told  me  he  had  gone  in. 
I  had  my  gun  in  my  pocket.  After  I  got  in  the  door,  I  took  out 
my  gun  and  wrapped  the  handkerchief  over  the  hand.  I  carried 
it  that  way  in  the  row  till  I  got  to  the  President;  no  one  saw 
me  do  it.  I  did  not  shake  hands  with  him.  When  I  shot  him 
I  fully  intended  to  kill  him.  I  shot  twice.  I  don’t  know  if  I 
would  have  shot  again.  I  did  not  want  to  shoot  him  at  the 
Falls;  it  was  my  plan  from  the  beginning  to  shoot  him  at  the 
Temple.  I  read  in  the  paper  that  he  would  have  a  public 
reception. 

“I  know  other  men  who  believe  what  I  do,  that  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  to  kill  the  President  and  to  have  no  rulers.  I  have 
heard  that  at  meetings  at  public  halls.  I  heard  quite  a  lot  of 
people  talk  like  that.  Emma  Goldman  was  the  last  one  I  heard. 
She  said  she  did  not  believe  in  government  nor  in  rulers.  She 
said  a  good  deal  more.  ...  I  don’t  believe  in  voting;  it  is  against 
my  principles.  I  am  an  anarchist.  I  don’t  believe  in  marriage. 
I  believe  in  free  love.  I  fully  understood  what  I  was  doing  when 
I  shot  the  President.  I  realized  that  I  was  sacrificing  my  life. 
I  am  willing  to  take  the  consequences.” 

His  description  of  the  method  he  employed  to  shoot  the 
President  was  substantially  correct,  for  it  accorded  with  the 
accounts  of  the  guards  around  the  President  at  the  time.  At 
first  he  thought  he  would  fire  the  shots  through  his  pocket.  He 
finally  determined  to  wrap  his  hand  containing  the  revolver 
in  his  handkerchief  and  that  was  what  he  did.  He  simulated 
wiping  his  face  with  his  handkerchief  which  concealed  the 
revolver.  He  had  the  remarkably  large  hand  common  among 
blacksmiths  and  he  had  practiced  concealing  his  revolver  so 
long  that  he  was  an  expert  at  it.  Apparently,  he  did  not  have 
a  nerve  in  his  body.  He  was  as  cold  as  steel  and  as  hard.  He 
was  aided  by  the  density  of  the  oncoming  line,  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  President  received  the  people,  and  his  innocent 
appearance. 

During  the  first  seven  days,  high  hopes  were  entertained  for 
the  President’s  recovery.  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt  came  and 
departed  for  a  vacation  in  the  Adirondacks,  assured  that  the 
President  would  recover.  Dr.  McBurney,  the  eminent  surgeon 
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of  New  York,  also  returned  to  his  home  and  there  was  undue 
optimism  on  the  part  of  the  general  public  and  even  the  sur¬ 
geons  at  his  bedside.  But  this  confidence  was  not  shared  by 
the  Secretary  of  State.  It  fell  to  me  to  meet  John  Hay  who 
came  to  Buffalo  a  few  days  before  the  President’s  death.  As 
soon  as  we  were  seated  in  the  victoria  at  the  station,  the 
Secretary  asked  after  the  condition  of  the  President.  I  replied 
that  his  improvement  was  so  marked  that  Dr.  McBurney  and 
his  other  surgeons  felt  confident  he  would  recover.  I  shall 
never  forget  his  comment.  He  said,  “The  President  will  not 
live.  I  was  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  President  Lincoln.  He  was 
shot  and  died.  I  was  a  close  friend  of  Garfield,  who  tendered 
me  a  post  under  him.  He  was  shot  and  died.  Now  I  am  Secretary 
of  State  under  President  McKinley.  He  will  surely  die  for  it 
has  been  the  fate  of  the  Presidents  with  whom  I  have  been 
associated  to  be  assassinated.”  Those  were  his  exact  words. 

On  Friday  (September  13th)  the  condition  of  the  President 
gave  rise  to  the  gravest  apprehension,  and  at  6:30  that  night, 
the  39th  bulletin  issued  by  his  surgeons  stated  that  the  end 
was  only  a  question  of  time.  He  died  at  2:15  A.M.,  on  Saturday, 
(September  14th,  1901).  The  autopsy  disclosed  that  nature  had 
made  little  effort  to  repair  the  damage  the  bullet  had  done. 
Gangrene  had  intervened  and  the  President  died  of  toxemia 
set  up  by  the  gangrenous  condition.  The  post  mortem  disclosed 
that  the  bullet  had  passed  through  the  front  and  rear  walls 
of  the  stomach,  the  posterior  wall  of  the  transverse  colon  and 
had  hit  the  tip  of  one  of  the  kidneys.  As  I  have  said,  the  bullet 
was  never  located. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  was  inducted  into  office  at  the  home 
of  Ansley  Wilcox  on  the  afternoon  of  the  President’s  death  and 
then  entered  upon  the  second  and  greater  phase  of  his  career. 
He  issued  a  short  statement  to  the  effect  that  he  would  adhere 
to  the  policies  of  McKinley. 

The  Cabinet  met  at  the  Buffalo  Club  and  for  a  time  it  was 
the  seat  of  the  Nation’s  government.  A  question  arose  as  to 
the  proper  way  to  administer  the  oath  to  Col.  Roosevelt.  Mr. 
Root  declared  that  the  easiest  way  to  study  law  was  to  get 
it  out  of  a  newspaper;  and  he  suggested  that  some  one  surely 
had  looked  up  the  question  when  Arthur  was  inaugurated 
after  Garfield’s  assassination.  So  Mr.  Milburn  sent  me  to  the 
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Buffalo  Library  for  the  New  York  Herald  for  that  year  (1881), 
and  I  imagine  that  precedent  was  followed. 

The  next  day,  simple  and  appropriate  services  were  held  at 
Mr.  Milburn’s  home  at  11:00  A.M. 

After  the  services  had  been  concluded,  the  President’s  body 
was  carried  to  the  City  and  County  Hall,  escorted  by  a  large 
number  of  soldiers,  sailors,  officials  and  citizens.  About  one 
hundred  thousand  of  our  citizens  viewed  the  body,  passing  by 
the  coffin  in  two  double  lines  continuously  from  i  :20  P.M.  to 
11:00  P.M.,  when  we  closed  the  hall,  leaving  the  body  under 
guard  for  the  night.  A  heavy,  cold  wind  and  rain  storm  had 
no  effect  upon  our  people,  and  during  parts  of  the  day  the  lines 
seeking  admission  to  the  hall  were  over  one  mile  long.  It  was 
the  greatest,  as  well  as  the  saddest,  multitude  ever  assembled 
in  Buffalo. 

At  7:00  the  next  morning,  an  escort  of  soldiers  and  sailors, 
public  officials  and  citizens  bore  the  body  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Terminal  and  the  sad  journey  to  Washington  and  Canton  was 
begun. 

At  first  the  country  was  profoundly  agitated  by  the  calamity 
and  a  spirit  of  vengeance  prevailed,  but  soon  saner  councils 
prevailed  and  sympathy  for  Mrs.  McKinley  and  profound 
sorrow  over  our  national  loss  filled  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people. 

When  Czolgosz  reached  police  headquarters,  General  W.  S. 
Bull,  the  capable  superintendent,  took  immediate  steps  to 
safeguard  the  prisoner.  Thomas  Penny,  the  District  Attorney, 
and  the  Superintendent  laid  out  a  plan  which  was  consistently 
followed  despite  the  insistent  demands  of  the  press  to  interview 
and  photograph  the  prisoner.  A  board  of  doctors  (Fowler, 
Putnam  and  Crego)  was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  sanity 
of  the  prisoner.  He  was  well  treated  but  closely  confined,  at 
first  in  the  Police  Headquarters  till  the  condition  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  became  grave,  and  then  in  a  room  in  the  women’s  quarters 
of  the  Penitentiary  to  which  he  was  removed  without  the 
knowledge  of  anyone  save  two  or  three  persons.  No  one  was 
permitted  to  see  him  save  his  counsel  and  the  experts.  He  was 
assiduously  watched.  No  heed  was  paid  to  the  vaporings  of  the 
press.  Patrols  guarded  Headquarters  and  units  of  the  National 
Guard  for  a  time  were  mobilized  in  their  armories  ready  to 
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guard  the  prisoner  in  case  of  public  disturbance. 

The  Erie  County  Bar  Association,  under  the  guidance  of  its 
President,  Mr.  Adelbert  Moot,  selected,  and  the  Court  appoint¬ 
ed  Ex-Justices  Loran  L.  Lewis  and  Robert  C.  Titus  as  counsel 
to  defend  the  prisoner  and  two  other  alienists  were  detailed  to 
make  an  independent  examination  into  the  mental  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  prisoner.  Dr.  Carlos  F.  McDonald,  an  alienist  of 
national  reputation,  was  one  of  them.  All  of  the  doctors  reported 
that  the  prisoner  was  sane  and  legally  responsible  for  his  act. 
Another  New  York  alienist  seeking  notoriety  came  to  Buffalo 
to  examine  Czolgosz,  but  he  was  denied  the  opportunity  by 
Mr.  Penny.  He  afterwards  declared  that  Czolgosz  was  insane 
and  irresponsible  but  as  he  never  had  an  opportunity  to  examine 
him,  his  opinion  was  deemed  worthless,  as  it  was  in  fact. 

The  handling  of  the  whole  affair  reflected  great  credit  upon 
the  public  officials  and  the  members  of  the  Bar  concerned  in  it. 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  murder  in  the  first  degree  on 
September  16th,  1901.  He  was  brought  to  trial  before  Honor¬ 
able  Truman  C.  White  and  a  jury  on  Monday,  September 
23rd.  He  was  convicted  as  charged  on  the  afternoon  of  Sep¬ 
tember  24th,  at  4:23,  and  was  electrocuted  at  Auburn  on 
October  29th,  1901,  exactly  fifty-three  days  after  he  committed 
the  crime. 

When  the  prisoner  was  arraigned,  he  plead  guilty,  but  this 
plea  was  rejected  and  one  of  not  guilty  interposed.  When  he 
was  sentenced  he  made  a  simple  statement  in  open  court  to 
the  effect  that  he  never  told  anyone,  nor  did  anyone  know,  he 
intended  to  commit  the  crime  and  he  said  that  he  had  only 
had  it  in  mind  for  two  days  before  he  acted.  He  was  not  called 
to  testify  because  he  consistently  took  the  position  that  he  had 
deliberately  shot  the  President,  intending  to  kill  him.  I  was 
the  first  witness  called  to  narrate  the  facts  attending  the 
tragedy  so  that  I  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  note  the 
demeanor  of  the  prisoner  on  the  trial.  He  was  as  cool  and 
composed  as  anyone  in  that  crowded  courtroom.  He  had  a 
kind  and  intelligent  face  and  from  start  to  finish  bore  himself 
like  one  who  had  performed  a  necessary  public  duty  and  was 
prepared  to  die  in  the  discharge  of  it.  As  he  sat  in  the  electric 
chair  at  Auburn,  his  last  words  were: 

“I  killed  the  President  because  he  was  the  enemy  of  the 
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good  people — the  good  working  people.  I  am  not  sorry  for 
my  crime/’ 

The  autopsy  on  the  prisoner  disclosed  a  normal  brain  and 
no  taint  of  abnormality,  disease  or  insanity.  He  was  an  an¬ 
archist,  but  far  from  an  insane  man.  His  legal  responsibility 
was  beyond  doubt. 

What  shall  we  say  about  the  lessons  of  this  historic  trial  in 
these  days  of  the  loose  and  newspaper-ridden  administration 
of  our  Criminal  Law? 

Elihu  Root,  then  Secretary  of  War,  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  Governor  Odell  and  when  that  sagacious  man  has 
dealt  with  a  topic,  it  is  well  not  to  attempt  to  improve  upon 
his  words: 

“I  beg  you  to  accept  and  to  convey  to  the  officers  charged 
with  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  particularly  in  Erie  County,  an  expression  of  satisfaction 
and  approval  upon  the  effective  and  dignified  way  in  which 
the  law  has  been  vindicated,  and  the  ends  of  justice  have  been 
attained,  in  the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  the  assassin 
Czolgosz.  The  Court,  the  Prosecuting  Attorney,  the  officers 
who  had  the  prisoner  in  charge — all  appear  to  have  performed 
their  duties  with  effectiveness  and  decorum,  and  particular 
credit  seems  due  to  the  distinguished  gentlemen  who,  upon  the 
request  of  the  Bar  of  Erie  County,  undertook  the  disagreeable 
task  of  protecting  the  legal  rights  of  the  wretched  culprit 
under  the  assignment  of  the  Court. 

“The  course  of  justice  was  swift,  but  measured.  Protection 
against  lawless  violence  was  shown  to  be  consistent  with  the 
certain  and  awful  punishment  of  guilt.  No  opportunity  for 
defense  was  withheld;  but  no  opportunity  for  spectacular  dis¬ 
play,  or  the  gratification  of  vanity,  which  is  so  great  an  in¬ 
centive  to  such  crime,  was  afforded.” 

Ogden,  the  accomplished  leader  writer  of  the  “Nation”  in 
its  issue  of  October  31,  1901,  made  the  following  observations, 
which  though  written  many  years  ago  are  well  worth  quoting 
today: 

“It  behooves  the  American  people,  and  especially  citizens 
of  New  York  to  lay  to  heart  the  true  lesson  of  his  trial  and 
punishment.  The  vindication  of  justice  in  his  person  has  been 
in  every  way  creditable  to  the  bench  and  bar  of  this  State.  He 
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was  swiftly  brought  to  trial.  His  prosecution  was  pushed  with¬ 
out  clamor  or  malice;  the  solemn  duty  of  seeing  that  he  enjoyed 
all  his  legal  rights  was  undertaken  by  two  members  of  the 
Buffalo  bar  of  the  highest  standing;  there  was  no  unseemly 
wrangling  in  court;  the  condemned  man  was  held  in  close 
confinement  and  executed  without  any  sensational  display.  .  .  . 

“Why  was  justice  so  alert  and  watchful?  Because  an  alert, 
a  vigorous,  a  zealous  public  opinion  was  behind  the  trial  and 
behind  the  court.  The  people  wanted  only  justice  on  a  mis¬ 
creant,  but  they  wanted  it,  wanted  it  speedily  and  surely. 
They  got  it;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  an  equally  aroused  and 
watchful  public  opinion  pressed  upon  our  Courts  at  all  times, 
we  should  not  see  justice  baffled  so  often  as  we  do.  .  .  . 

“We  must  amend  our  laws  when  necessary,  and  so  far  as 
feasible;  but  we  must  amend  our  manners  too;  and  create 
about  bench  and  bar  alike  such  an  atmosphere  of  public 
opinion,  itself  charged  with  the  true  spirit  of  justice,  as  shall 
make  a  trial  like  that  of  Czolgosz  the  normal  thing,  instead 
of  as  now,  only  a  shining  exception. 

“The  whole  affair  shows  what  justice  is  when  it  is  most 
impressive.  It  is  as  if  the  law,  embodied  in  its  sworn  ministers 
in  New  York,  had  lifted  the  sword  without  passion,  and  let  it 
fall  with  the  sure  and  undelayed  stroke  necessary  to  make 
the  process  of  the  Courts  appear  dignified,  impartial,  and  as 
just  and  unescapable  as  the  finger  of  God.” 

I  have  read  many  articles,  and  listened  to  many  speeches, 
dealing  with  plans  for  the  improvement  of  our  criminal  laws, 
now  so  much  assailed.  In  my  opinion,  this  article  hits  the  nail 
squarely  on  the  head.  The  present  system  works  efficiently 
when  it  is  administered  by  able  judges  and  is  backed  by  an 
intelligent  public  opinion  not  influenced  by  a  shoddy  and 
sensational  press. 

You  will  surely  ask:  Could  such  a  tragedy  have  been  pre¬ 
vented?  I  doubt  it.  It  might  happen  again  any  day.  If  a  person 
wishes  to  shoot  another  and  escape,  then  the  prevention  of  the 
crime  is  comparatively  simple.  When  one  has  determined  to 
kill  another  and  forfeit  his  life  in  doing  so,  a  different  situation 
is  presented.  Czolgosz  never  had  the  remotest  idea  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  escape.  He  knew  that  his  life  was  forfeited  the  moment 
he  had  fired  the  shots.  Yet  he  came  up  to  the  President  without 
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betraying  the  slightest  nervousness  or  haste.  He  had  an  inno¬ 
cent,  boyish  face.  As  he  said,  he  had  practiced  with  his  revolver 
and  handkerchief  till  he  was  letter  perfect.  He  had  a  large 
strong  hand,  and  was  naturally  quick  in  his  movements.  He 
had  passed  close  by  fourteen  guards,  three  Buffalo  detectives, 
eleven  artillerymen  and  several  trained  presidential  guards 
without  exciting  any  suspicion.  As  Mr.  Hay  remarked  to  me 
when  I  expressed  my  sorrow  that  such  an  event  had  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  occur  in  Buffalo,  “Don’t  take  that  to  heart.  Anyone 
can  shoot  the  President  if  he  does  not  wish  to  escape.” 

Drives  about  a  city  visited  by  the  President  should  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  public  receptions  and  that  is  the  present  custom. 

In  closing,  may  I  state  a  fact  hitherto  unknown  to  show  upon 
how  slight  a  thread  a  man’s  life  depends.  In  a  letter  written 
to  me  in  1902,  Mr.  Cortelyou  says: 

“I  may  say  to  you  here,  in  strict  confidence,  that  twice 
before  leaving  Canton  for  Buffalo,  the  reception  in  the  Temple 
of  Music  was  stricken  from  the  program,  each  time  to  be  put 
back  at  the  personal  request  and  direction  of  President  McKin¬ 
ley.  Upon  its  going  back  on  the  program  the  second  time,  the 
direction  was  wellnigh  imperative.” 

McKinley  lived  a  life  crowded  with  great  achievements. 
His  simplicity,  his  cordial  and  unaffected  manner;  his  genuine 
love  for  the  people,  his  loyalty  and  affection  for  his  wife,  his 
uniform  success  as  an  administrator,  and  his  devotion  to  public 
duty,  had  won  the  respect  and  affection  of  the  American  people. 
But  his  nobility  of  character  and  his  manly  virtues  never  were 
more  clearly  revealed  than  when,  at  the  very  summit  of  his 
fame,  he  waited  for  death  at  the  Milburn  home  in  this  City. 
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PREVIOUS  HISTORY  OF 
LEON  F.  CZOLGOSZ 


According  to  the  statement  of  Matthew  J.  O’  Loughlin,  made  to 
Louis  L.  Babcock ,  on  August  25,  1931 . 

•a - j. 

Mr.  O’Loughlin  has  been  a  member  of  the  Police  force  of 
the  City  of  Buffalo  for  forty-nine  years  and  two  months,  and  I 
have  known  him  for  many  years  as  a  most  reliable  police  officer. 

He  was  detailed  by  General  Bull,  on  September  7th,  1901,  to 
make  an  investigation  into  the  previous  history  of  Leon  F. 
Czolgosz,  General  Bull  having  been  advised  by  a  reporter 
on  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  that  he  had  some  information 
that  might  be  of  value.  Mr.  O’Loughlin  left  Buffalo  on  Sep¬ 
tember  7th  and  proceeded  to  Cleveland. 

He  soon  located  the  Czolgosz  family  who  were  living  on  a 
small  farm  near  Cleveland,  just  outside  of  the  City.  It  seems 
that  Czolgosz’  mother  had  died  and  that  his  father  had  remar¬ 
ried.  Czolgosz  refused  to  eat  with  his  step-mother  and,  in  fact, 
would  not  take  any  part  in  the  farm  labor.  He  spent  his  time 
perusing  anarchistic  literature  and  laid  around  under  the  trees 
while  he  was  reading.  One  of  his  sisters  had  married  a  Spanish 
War  Veteran  who  had  been  injured  in  the  service,  and  that 
family  lived  in  Cleveland,  and  not  on  the  farm. 

In  view  of  Czolgosz’  indisposition  to  carry  his  share  of  the 
farm  burden,  his  father  and  brother  finally  bought  out  his  one- 
third  interest  in  the  farm  for  about  eight  hundred  dollars,  and 
Czolgosz  deposited  the  money  in  the  Broadway  Savings  Bank 
in  Cleveland. 

Czolgosz  then  became  a  follower  of  Emma  Goldman  and 
either  travelled  with  her  or  followed  after  her.  He  went  to 
Detroit  where  he  remained  for  a  certain  time  and  then  to 
Chicago,  and  possibly  to  other  places.  In  the  meantime,  he  was 
drawing  out  the  fund  that  he  had  on  deposit  so  that  at  the  time 
of  his  death  it  was  practically  all  spent.  There  was  only  about 
three  dollars  left  in  the  Savings  Bank  and  when  Czolgosz  was 
captured  he  had  less  than  forty  dollars  on  his  person. 

Czolgosz  did  not  have  much  to  say  to  anyone.  He  was  of  a 
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surly  disposition  and  from  what  Mr.  O’Loughlin  could  ascertain 
he  was  completely  absorbed  in  the  teachings  of  the  anarchists. 
He  had  attended  three  of  Miss  Goldman’s  lectures  in  Cleveland 
before  he  started  to  follow  after  her.  Mr.  O’Loughlin  made  a 
careful  report  on  his  investigation  and  delivered  it  to  the  Chief 
of  Police  on  his  return  but  does  not  know  where  it  now  is 
although  he  has  looked  for  it  in  the  files  of  the  District  Attor¬ 
ney’s  Office.  Miss  Goldman  desired  to  return  from  Russia  a 
few  years  ago  and  in  acting  upon  her  application  the  Govern¬ 
ment  sent  some  Secret  Service  men  to  Buffalo  to  look  up  what 
connection  she  had,  if  any,  with  Czolgosz.  Mr.  O’Loughlin 
was  informed  by  the  Secret  Service  men  that  they  had  made 
a  search  for  his  report  but  were  unable  to  find  it. 

Louis  L.  Babcock 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION 
IN  EARLY  BUFFALO 


by  Walter  McCausland  and  Julian  Park 

- »• 

H  idden  away  on  the  west  side  of  Pearl  Place,  a  dead-end 
street  behind  St.  Louis’  Church  at  Main  and  Edward  streets, 
stands  a  drab  brick  building  now  used  as  a  rooming  house. 
Its  simple  lines,  arched  doorways  and  windows  and  overhanging 
eaves  achieve  no  architectural  beauty.  Its  uninteresting  sur¬ 
roundings  invite  no  special  attention  from  those  unfamiliar 
with  its  history. 

Nevertheless,  this  building  has  rendered  distinguished  service 
to  Buffalo.  Over  a  span  of  nearly  half  a  century,  from  1829  to 
1877,  it  housed  successively  four  agencies  ministering  to  the 
needs  of  our  citizens.  The  names  of  many  of  Buffalo’s  leaders 
are  connected  with  these  four  phases  of  its  history. 

Here,  just  fifteen  years  after  the  village  had  begun  to  rise 
anew  from  the  ashes  of  December  1813,  was  housed  the  Western 
Literary  and  Scientifick  Academy,  a  brave  venture  in  pro¬ 
gressive  education.  Some  years  later  the  building  served  suc¬ 
cessively  the  University  of  Western  New  York,  the  Buffalo 
Orphan  Asylum,  and  the  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

The  Western  Literary  and  Scientifick  Academy  grew  out  of 
the  earliest  efforts  to  establish  a  high  school  in  the  village. 
“At  7  o’clock  precisely”  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  November 
13,  1827,  according  to  the  Buffalo  Journal  of  that  date,  the 
citizens  of  the  village  interested  in  the  establishment  of  a  high 
school  were  requested  to  meet  at  the  Franklin  House.  One  week 
later  the  same  newspaper  reported  that  “a  numerous  meeting 
of  the  citizens”  had  been  held  at  the  Eagle  Tavern  on  the  1 5th, 
“for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  expediency 
and  means  of  carrying  into  effect  the  Act  incorporating  The 
Buffalo  High  School  Association”  passed  at  the  previous  session 
of  the  Legislature.  Charles  Townsend  was  called  to  the  chair 
and  Nathan  Sargeant  was  appointed  secretary.  “The  object 
of  the  meeting  having  been  stated,  and  the  expediency  and 
importance  of  establishing  a  seminary  of  learning  in  this  village, 
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upon  the  plan  of  the  monitorial  and  High-School  system,1 
having  been  forcibly  urged  by  several  gentlemen  present,  it 
was,  on  motion, 

“ Resolved ,  that  this  meeting  is  sensible  of  the  want,  and  fully 
convinced  of  the  importance,  not  only  to  this  village,  but  to  the 
county  at  large,  of  a  school  in  which  the  higher  branches  of 
literature  and  science  may  be  taught;  and  also  of  the  superiority 
of  the  Monitorial  High-School  system  to  that  of  any  other  now 
known ; 

“ Resolved ,  That  the  Trustees  named  in  the  act  incorporating 
the  Buffalo  High  School  Association  be  requested  to  procure  the 
subscription  of  stock,  under  the  said  act,  to  the  amount  of  not 
less  than  $10,000; 

“ Resolved ,  that  Nathan  Sargeant,  Charles  Townsend,  Peter 
B.  Porter,  Wray  S.  Littlefield,  Millerd  [sic]  Fillmore,  William 
Mills,  Job  Bigelow  and  U riel  Torrey,  Esqrs.,  be  a  committee  to 
prepare  and  publish  an  address  to  the  citizens  of  the  county, 
on  the  importance  of  establishing  a  school  or  seminary  of  the 
kind  mentioned; 

“ Resolved ,  that  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  signed  by 
the  chairman  and  secretary,  and  published  in  the  several 
newspapers  in  this  county.” 

The  Act  mentioned  was  Chapter  330  of  the  Laws  of  1827, 
passed  April  17,  at  the  50th  session  of  the  Legislature.  It  set 
forth  that  “Whereas;  Reuben  B.  Heacock,  Heman  B.  Potter, 
John  G.  Camp,  William  Hodge,  Henry  Kip,  Thaddeus  Joy, 
Thomas  C.  Love,  Ebenezer  Johnson,  Joseph  Stocking,  John  B. 
Hicks,  Barent  I.  Staats,  William  Ketchum,  Josiah  Trowbridge, 
George  Coit,  Elijah  J.  Efner,  Abner  Bryant,  et  al.,  having 
associated  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  literary  institution 
at  Buffalo  in  the  County  of  Erie,  which  shall  combine  classical 
instruction  with  instruction  in  the  useful  arts  and  sciences  and 

(1)  This  advocacy  of  the  “monitorial  system”  suggests  that  the  sponsors  of  the  school 
envisaged  its  rapid  growth,  since  such  a  method  of  cheap  teaching  was  obviously  best 
adapted  to  a  large  school.  The  monitorial  system,  introduced  in  this  country  about 
1809,  involved  the  use  of  abler  students,  known  as  monitors,  to  assist  with  the  teaching. 
They  were  first  taught  each  lesson  by  the  master  and  then  assigned  to  groups  of  stu¬ 
dents,  about  ten  in  each  section.  The  system  spread  rapidly  and  its  cheapness  (rather 
than  its  effectiveness!)  did  much  to  further  interest  in  popular  education.  The  method 
was  not  confined  to  elementary  schools,  but  academies,  even  whole  state  systems  of 
academies  as  in  New  York,  were  organized  at  least  ostensibly  on  the  basis  of  this  idea. 
The  peak  of  its  popularity  was  reached  at  about  the  year  when  the  Act  incorporating 
the  Buffalo  High  School  Association  was  passed. 
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shall  afford  means  of  obtaining  a  thorough,  practical  education 
at  a  moderate  expense,  therefore”  the  organization  was  author¬ 
ized  to  issue  capital  stock  not  to  exceed  $25,000,  with  shares  at 
$25  each.  The  sixteen  citizens  named  constituted  the  first 
Board  of  Trustees. 

Even  at  that  early  date,  the  citizens  of  Buffalo  held  decided 
and  far  from  unanimous  views  as  to  the  type  of  education  most 
suitable  for  their  children.  The  resolutions  of  November  15, 
1827  declared  “the  superiority  of  the  Monitorial  High-School 
system.”  Nevertheless,  there  was  strong  backing  for  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  theories  of  Captain  Alden  Partridge2,  an  ardent 
advocate  of  military  organization  and  discipline  in  secondary 
education,  who  had  established  in  1820  at  Norwich,  Vt.,  the 
American  Literary,  Scientific  and  Military  Academy.  The 
Journal  of  November  27,  1827  announced  a  meeting  to  be 
held  at  6:30  on  the  following  Wednesday  evening  at  the  Frank¬ 
lin  House,  “to  concert  measures  for  the  establishment  of  a 
branch  of  Capt.  Partridge’s  school  in  this  village.” 

We  may  well  imagine  that  as  the  citizens  of  Buffalo  gathered 
around  the  cheerful  log  fire  at  the  Eagle  Tavern  and  elsewhere 
to  sip  their  hot  buttered  rum  or  gin  and  bitters,  discussions  of 
the  subject  waxed  warm.  Whether  the  new  school  should  be 
organized  along  “monitorial”  lines  with  the  conventional  cur¬ 
riculum,  or  whether  its  courses  should  include  military  drill 
and  other  subjects  of  a  practical  nature,  became  a  public  issue 
of  prime  importance. 

Those  who  advocated  the  more  conventional  organization 


(2)  Capt.  Alden  Partridge  ( Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  Vol.  XIV  pp.  281-2; 
Barnard’s  American  Journal  of  Education,  Vol.  XIII)  was  born  in  Norwich,  Vt., 
February  12,  1785,  and  died  there  in  1854.  While  a  student  at  Dartmouth  he  was 
appointed  a  cadet  at  West  Point.  Graduating  in  1806  after  one  year,  he  was  com¬ 
missioned  and  appointed  an  instructor  in  mathematics  and  civil  engineering.  He 
served  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  for  ten  years  in  that  capacity  and  for  two  years  as 
acting  superintendent.  A  dispute  with  his  successor,  Major  Sylvanus  Thayer,  resulted 
in  courtmartial.  Partridge  was  sentenced  to  be  cashiered,  but  the  sentence  was  remitted 
by  President  Monroe,  and  Partridge  resigned  from  the  Army  April  15,  1818.  Believing 
that  the  War  of  1812  had  demonstrated  appalling  results  of  lack  of  military  training, 
he  established  at  his  birthplace  in  1819  the  American  Literary,  Scientific  and  Military 
Academy,  which  became  in  time  Norwich  University.  Apparently,  despite  his  record 
at  West  Point,  Partridge  was  a  good  organizer,  with  the  contagious  enthusiasm  of  the 
reformer.  The  Buffalo  Journal  of  February  10,  1830  noted  that  schools  organized  in 
accordance  with  his  principles  had  been  established  at  Richland,  S.  C.,  at  Oxford,  N.  C. 
and  at  Washington,  Mississippi,  and  that  another  was  completed  at  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 
The  Dodge-Ellis  History  of  Norwich  University  adds  that  a  similar  Institution  had  been 
founded  in  1828  at  Orange,  N.  J. 
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objected  to  the  military  features  of  the  Partridge  schools.  They 
hadn’t  raised  their  boys  to  be  soldiers.  With  memories  of  Scott’s 
glorious  campaigns  fresh  in  mind,  they  declared  that  America 
could  raise  almost  over  night  a  volunteer  army  whose  fighting 
spirit  and  determination  would  be  unconquerable.  Others,  re¬ 
calling  the  desperate  flight  of  the  last  tragic  days  of  1813, 
when  the  British  and  Indians  had  brought  death  and  destruc¬ 
tion  to  the  infant  village,  argued  strongly  for  the  Partridge 
plan.  They  asserted  that  lack  of  discipline  and  tactical  errors 
of  untrained  fighting  forces  would  make  the  militia  an  easy 
prey  to  well-disciplined  troops  in  the  event  of  sudden  attack. 
They  pointed  out  triumphantly  that  Scott’s  fighters  were  prin¬ 
cipally  regular  army  men,  and  that  even  the  militia  had  had 
intensive  training  before  the  battle  of  Chippewa.  Among  those 
who  took  this  view  were  Roswell  Willson  Haskins,  later  (1836) 
Buffalo’s  first  superintendent  of  schools,  Samuel  Wilkeson,  and 
David  Burt.  Indeed,  Lars  G.  Sellstedt  in  his  biographical 
sketch  of  Haskins3  credits  him  with  the  inception  of  the  idea. 

The  discussions  continued  even  after  the  question  had  been 
decided  by  the  opening  of  the  first  high  school.  The  Journal 
of  August  11,  1829  published  an  interesting  editorial,  perhaps 
from  the  pen  of  Haskins,  arguing  that  schools  of  the  military 
type  substituted  “a  laudable  ambition  to  excel  for  the  debasing 
and  coercive  operations  of  the  birch.  The  drill  and  exercise  of 
the  pupils  is  confined  to  those  hours  which  in  other  institutions 
are  devoted  to  stupid  languor  or  trivial  and  vicious  pursuits. 
.  .  .  The  young  men  who  annually  issue  as  graduates  from  the 
monastick  cloisters  of  our  colleges,  furnish  living  examples  of 
the  fact  that  those  institutions  do  not  fit  men  for  the  common 
but  important  purposes  of  after  life.  They  have  all  at  command 
portions  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the  reflecting  and  laborious 
student  will  have  added  to  these  a  more  or  less  perfect  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  own  language  and  of  the  mathematicks,  &c.  But 
with  all  this  he  must  still  enter  the  world  a  mere  theorist, 
destitute  of  practical  knowledge,  and  of  the  application  to 
usefulness  of  the  information  he  has  acquired.  .  .  .  These  schools 
(of  the  military  type  advocated  by  Capt.  Partridge)  are  not 
nurseries  for  officers  alone,  but  resorts  for  the  acquirement  of 
all  that  general  knowledge  which  shall  best  prepare  the  possessor 

(3)  Buffalo  Historical  Society  Publications ,  Vol.  IV,  p.  266. 
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for  the  various  duties,  whether  civil  or  military,  which  as  a 
citizen,  he  may  be  called  to  discharge  in  the  field,  the  cabinet,  or 
at  his  own  domestick  fireside. ” 

Meanwhile  the  first  high  school  had  been  organized,  ap¬ 
parently  along  conventional  lines.  The  Journal  of  January  8, 
1828  announced  that  the  first  term  would  commence  on  Mon¬ 
day  the  2 1  st  with  Jonathan  Dodge  as  principal.  Three  days 
later  a  two-column  prospectus  was  published,  signed  by  the 
trustees  named  in  the  Act  of  incorporation,  except  for  Thaddeus 
Joy.  Rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
which  then  stood  on  the  site  of  the  Erie  County  Bank  Building, 
had  been  fitted  out  temporarily  for  the  purpose.  It  seems  that 
arrangements  were  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 
In  the  centennial  publication  of  the  church4  appears  the 
statement:  “In  1827  the  [Sunday]  school  moved  into  the  new 
church  building,  and  met  in  the  big  Sunday  school  rooms  in 
the  basement,  which,  in  December,  were  so  cold  that  the  school 
had  to  be  discontinued  for  two  weeks,  as  the  building  was 
heated  with  wood  stoves.  In  1828,  the  room  was  rented  to  the 
High  School,  and  the  children  of  the  Sunday  school  were 
crowded  into  the  Singing  Room  over  the  vestibule.  There  must 
have  been  a  rebellion  among  the  teachers,  for  in  January  the 
school  was  allowed  to  share  with  the  High  school  the  old  quar¬ 
ters  under  the  brick  church.” 

A  letter  to  the  Journal ,  printed  in  the  issue  of  July  22,  1828 
reveals  that  plans  had  been  made  for  a  new  building  to  be 
erected  “at  the  upper  end  of  Main  street,”  on  a  five-acre  lot 
within  twenty  minutes  walk  of  any  part  of  the  village,  with 
good  sidewalks  the  whole  distance.  Nothing  was  said  of  the 
street,  as  yet  unpaved.  Here,  said  the  Republican  of  May  30, 
1829,  was  built  a  brick  edifice  with  stone  basement,  seventy 
by  thirty-six  feet,  three  stories  high.  “The  edifice  is  in  a  neat 
and  chaste  style,  with  a  cupola  on  the  roof  in  which  there  is 
room  for  an  observatory  for  the  use  of  the  students  ...  It 
will  probably  be  finished  by  the  first  of  July  next,  as  there  are 
many  workmen  employed  upon  it.  Its  cost  when  completed 
will  be  about  $7,000.  The  institution  is  to  be  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  Mr.  M’Kay,  who  intends  opening  it  for  the 

(4)  Manual  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  with  Historical  Sketch  and 
Account  of  The  Centennial  Celebration  February  2nd  to  5th,  1912. 
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reception  of  students  on  the  4th  of  July  next.” 

Capt.  James  Morrison  McKay,  first  principal  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy,  was  born  at  Argyle,  N.  Y.,  October  6,  1805.  He  entered 
Capt.  Partridge’s  academy  at  Norwich  from  Buffalo  in  1823. 
Graduating  two  years  later,  he  served  as  instructor  in  mathe¬ 
matics  for  two  years  and  as  principal  of  the  preparatory  de¬ 
partment  for  two  years  more  in  the  absence  of  Captain  Par¬ 
tridge.  He  married(i)  in  1828,  Elizabeth  Partridge,  niece  of  the 
Captain,  and  (2)Emily,  sister  of  Oliver  G.  Steele  of  Buffalo. 
While  conducting  the  Western  Literary  and  Scientifick  Acad¬ 
emy  he  studied  law,  and  in  1832  he  accepted  the  invitation  of 
Millard  Fillmore  to  join  him  and  Nathan  K.  Hall  as  a  junior 
in  their  law  firm.  He  was  the  builder  of  “The  Castle,”  now  the 
Peace  House,  at  The  Front.  Here  his  distinguished  son  Steele 
Mackaye  was  born.  Frederick  J.  Shepard  said  that  McKay 
moved  to  Brooklyn  in  1852,  was  commissioned  a  colonel  by 
President  Lincoln,  and  for  him  investigated  the  condition  of 
the  negroes  in  the  South.  In  1864  he  removed  to  France.  He 
died  in  Paris,  March  6,  1888. 

Circumstances  under  which  the  first  high-school,  opened  in 
1828  with  Jonathan  Dodge  as  principal,  developed  into  the 
Western  Literary  and  Scientifick  Academy  under  Captain 
McKay,  are  not  entirely  clear.  The  first  Buffalo  directory, 
that  of  1828,  reported  that  a  building  was  to  be  erected  for  the 
high-school  in  the  following  season.  Henry  Wayland  Hill  in 
his  Municipality  of  Buffalo  says:  “The  High-School  Association 
erected  a  fine  building  on  what  is  now  Pearl  Place,  and  for 
some  years  the  enterprise  met  with  a  fair  degree  of  success,  but 
finally  the  enrollment  fell  so  low  that  the  school  was  closed. 
Subsequently,  the  building  was  used  for  the  operation  of  a 
military  school,  with  some  success  for  a  time.”  Obviously  this 
is  an  error.  Contemporary  records  indicate  clearly  that  the 
Pearl  Place  building  was  never  occupied  by  the  high-school, 
but  that  from  the  date  of  its  completion  it  was  the  home  of  the 
Western  Literary  and  Scientifick  Academy. 

The  Republican  of  May  30,  1829,  reporting  purchase  of  the 
lot  on  Pearl  Place,  said:  “The  Buffalo  High  School  Association 
was  incorporated  two  years  since,  but  has  never  gone  fully  into 
operation.”  The  Journal  of  June  30,  1829  announced  the  forth¬ 
coming  opening  of  the  Academy  in  these  words:  “The  Institu- 
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tion  is  incorporated  by  our  Legislature,  under  the  title  of  Buf¬ 
falo  High  School  .  .  .  The  Act  of  incorporation  prescribes  no 
form  or  plan  of  instruction,  and  the  High  School  system  not 
being  now  held  in  the  highest  repute,  the  original  design  of 
introducing  it  has  been  abandoned  .  .  .” 

None  of  the  original  trustees  of  the  High-School  Association 
were  included  on  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Academy,  al¬ 
though  General  Heman  B.  Potter,  Ebenezer  Johnson  and 
Joseph  Stocking  were  members  of  the  Council  of  Supervision 
and  Advice.  Chapter  32  of  the  Laws  of  1830  provided  that  the 
Buffalo  High  School  Association  “shall  hereafter  be  known  as 
the  Buffalo  Literary  &  Scientific  Academy.”  No  record  has 
been  found  of  authority  for  the  name  Western  Literary  and 
Scientifick  Academy,  but  both  names  were  used  indiscriminately 
during  the  brief  history  of  the  institution. 

A  prospectus  issued  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  new  school 
demonstrates  that  the  advocates  of  the  Partridge  plan  of 
organization  had  won  out  over  their  opponents.  It  set  forth 
that  “the  preparing  of  youth  to  discharge  under  standingly  and 
efficiently  the  various  duties  of  life  is  the  great  end  of  educa¬ 
tion.”  A  copy  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  The  Buffalo  His¬ 
torical  Society.5  The  prospectus  was  summarized  in  the 
Republican  of  July  4,  1829,  and  in  the  Patriot  of  July  7,  with 
favorable  comments.  It  described  the  location  of  the  new 
Academy  as  “at  once  healthy,  commanding  and  desirable.  It 
overlooks  the  entire  village,  below,  and  commands  an  extensive 
view  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  Canada  shore;  the  grounds  are 
abundantly  spacious,  and  a  living  spring  of  water  rises  within 
the  enclosure,  in  quantity  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  the 
establishment.” 

Interesting  details  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  institution 
are  given  in  a  descriptive  folder  dated  May  6,  1830.  “The  new 
quarters  are  of  brick,  and  beautifully  situated  upon  an  elevated 
site  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  north  of  the  Court-House, 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  Lake  and  surrounding  country. 
They  consist  of  four  stories  [evidently  the  basement  was 
counted];  the  first  contains  a  Chymical  Lecture  Room,  Recita¬ 
tion  Rooms,  and  a  Wash  Room;  the  second  story  contains  the 

(5)  Prospectus  and  Internal  Regulations  of  the  Western  Literary  and  Scientifick  Academy 
at  Buffalo ,  N.  Y.y  1829. 
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Lodging  Rooms  for  the  younger  class,  furnished  with  single 
births  [sic]  and  hair  mattrasses.  The  Instructer  [sic]  lodges  in 
this  dormitory,  and  has  charge  of  it.  This  story  contains  also 
one  recitation  room  and  six  private  rooms.  The  third  story  is 
divided  into  private  study  rooms,  provided  with  births  and 
mattrasses;  and  Instructer  lodges  in  this  story  also,  and  has 
charge  of  it;  the  fourth  story  contains  the  Chapel,  Library,  &c. 
They  are  calculated  to  accommodate  from  ioo  to  120.” 

Such  was  the  home  of  the  Western  Literary  and  Scientifick 
Academy.  For  a  week  prior  to  its  opening  the  fifty-five  cadets 
enrolled  had  been  drilled  intensively  by  Capt.  Partridge.  The 
Journal  noted  that  he  also  lectured  at  the  Court  House,  ex¬ 
pounding  his  theories  of  education. 

With  appropriate  ceremonies  the  work  of  the  Academy  was 
inaugurated  on  Monday,  July  13,  1829.  It  was  a  momentous 
occasion  for  the  little  village  of  8,000  inhabitants.  From  plans 
for  the  celebration  as  published  by  the  Journal  on  July  7th, 
and  from  the  other  contemporary  accounts,  we  may  reconstruct 
the  colorful  scene.  Although  the  ladies  had  been  invited  to  join 
in  a  procession  from  the  Eagle  Tavern  to  the  new  Academy, 
the  day  was  too  windy  for  voluminous  skirts  and  dainty 
parasols.  Many  therefore  elected  to  proceed  direct  to  the 
Academy,  and  a  stream  of  carriages  bore  them  up  Main  Street 
from  their  fashionable  homes  in  Seneca,  Swan  and  Eagle 
Streets.  As  they  passed  each  little  shop  they  were  greeted  by 
proprietors,  clerks  and  customers.  At  the  Farmers’  Hotel  a 
half-dozen  Seneca  braves  lounged  in  the  sun,  imperturbably 
smoking,  apparently  oblivious  of  the  general  air  of  excitement 
pervading  the  village.  Their  quiet  immobility  was  in  scornful 
contrast  to  the  animated  chatter  of  a  group  of  young  people  on 
the  broad  lawn  of  Major  Andrews’  home  across  the  street. 

Down  by  the  Eagle  Tavern,  below  Court  street,  all  was 
excitement  and  confusion.  Here  a  few  of  the  ladies  who  had 
braved  the  summer  breeze  buzzed  in  vivacious  conversation 
with  brilliantly  uniformed  members  of  Captain  Randall’s  com¬ 
pany  of  artillery,  Captain  Jordan’s  riflemen  and  Captain 
Wilgus’  light  infantry.  Handsome,  dashing  Captain  McKay 
marshalled  the  group  of  teen-age  boys,  cadets  of  the  new 
academy,  envied  by  all  others  of  their  age.  Members  of  the 
Buffalo  Band  warmed  up  with  tentative  horn-toots  and  drum- 
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taps,  as  a  group  of  grinning,  tanned,  muscular  canalers  watched 
and  listened  with  delight. 

Promptly  as  the  bell  in  the  tower  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  tolled  the  hour  of  three,  Colonel  David  Burt  gave  the 
command:  “Fall  in!”  The  militiamen  took  their  places;  the 
band  struck  up  a  bright  march.  Next  in  line  were  the  cadets, 
resplendent  in  their  new  uniforms,  blue  jackets  with  silver 
buttons  and  white  duck  trousers.  They  were  followed  by  the 
teachers  and  trustees  of  the  Academy,  the  “council  of  super¬ 
vision  and  advice,”  and  the  “board  of  visitors.”  Then  came 
the  clergy,  village  and  county  officials,  and  a  group  of  general 
citizens. 

To  the  martial  strains  of  the  band,  the  cheers  and  waving 
of  dainty  handkerchiefs  of  the  bystanders,  the  gay  parade 
moved  north.  Above  Court  street  they  passed  the  little  frame 
house  of  the  widow  St.  John,  only  dwelling  to  escape  when  the 
village  had  been  burned.  Here  the  face  of  one  cadet,  Joshua 
Lovejoy,  grew  dark,  for  just  across  the  street,  where  the 
Hengerer  store  now  stands,  was  the  site  of  his  father’s  first 
home  in  Buffalo.  There  the  Indian  pillagers  had  struck  down 
and  killed  his  father’s  first  wife  as  she  defended  her  home  and 
possessions. 

Sad  memories  were  brushed  from  his  mind  as  he  heard  his 
name  called  from  the  sidewalk.  There,  in  front  of  David  Day’s 
printing  shop,  stood  his  sisters  Sarah  and  Louise,  with  the  Day 
girls,  Catherine  Bemis,  Eugenia  Ransom,  Mary  Wesley  and 
other  friends,  too  young  to  participate  in  the  exercises  at  the 
Academy.  With  newly  acquired  military  dignity  he  resisted 
successfully  the  temptation  to  wave  back  a  greeting. 

Marching  with  the  senior  class  was  another  cadet  whose 
thoughts  were  not  of  the  past,  but  of  the  future.  He  was 
Orsamus  H.  Marshall,  later  historian  of  the  Niagara  frontier, 
pondering  whether  he  should  follow  his  father’s  footsteps  in 
medicine,  Captain  Partridge  in  military  service,  or  Dyre  Till- 
inghast  in  the  law.  Perhaps,  he  thought,  the  latter. 

So  up  the  village  road  they  marched,  passing  Judge  Town¬ 
send’s  mansion  just  below  Tupper  street,  the  Plough  Inn 
beyond,  where  a  group  of  farmers  saluted  them,  and  Jabez 
Goodell’s  Broadwheel  Tavern.  Reaching  the  parade  ground 
stretching  from  the  Academy  to  Main  street,  they  swung 
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smartly  to  the  left,  catching  through  the  trees  and  over  the 
low  land  to  the  west  a  glimpse  of  the  lake  and  the  river,  where 
whitecaps  glinted  in  the  sun.  Clattering  noisily  up  the  stairs, 
they  found  on  their  arrival  that  the  public  lecture  room  on  the 
third  floor  was  half  filled  with  proud  parents  and  other  inter¬ 
ested  spectators.  Capt.  Partridge,  Capt.  McKay  and  the  Rev. 
Sylvester  Eaton  of  First  Presbyterian  Church  stepped  to  the 
platform;  the  military,  the  visiting  notables  and  the  cadets 
were  seated;  and  the  ceremonies  began.  After  prayer  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Eaton,  Capt.  McKay  delivered  the  principal  address, 
outlining  the  nature  and  purposes  of  the  school  and  the  “labors 
he  had  assumed  to  perform.”  Capt.  Partridge  then  spoke, 
expounding  his  educational  theories  and  attacking  the  prejudice 
against  teaching  of  military  tactics.  The  exercises  closed  with 
prayer  by  Mr.  Eaton,  and  Buffalo’s  first  higher  educational 
institution  worthy  of  the  name  was  launched  into  its  work. 
Fully  five  hundred  persons  had  attended,  and  the  Journal  re¬ 
ported  next  day  that  as  many  more  could  not  gain  admittance. 

Thus  brilliantly  opened  the  Western  Literary  and  Scientifick 
Academy.  The  school  authorities  had  announced  that  “the 
object  of  their  most  earnest  endeavours  would  be  to  implant 
sound  moral  principles  and  rear  upon  them  habits  of  industry, 
manliness  and  perseverance.  To  this  end,  the  mind  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  will  be  directed  to  the  diligent  study  of  the  great  principles 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  frequent  contemplation  of  the 
power,  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the  Great  First  Cause.  But 
Sectarianism  will  form  no  part  of  our  system  of  moral  dis¬ 
cipline.  .  .  .  The  Physical  Exercises  of  the  Student  shall  be  such 
as  are  best  calculated  to  develope  his  physical  powers  and 
preserve  his  health,  such  as  the  drill,  pedestrian  excursions,  &c.” 

Those  “pedestrian  excursions”  were  somewhat  more  strenu¬ 
ous  than  our  modern  daily  walk  to  the  nearest  bus  stop  and 
then  to  the  office.  The  Journal  of  May  19,  1830  said:  “This 
morning  a  detachment  of  about  60  of  the  oldest  of  the  Cadets, 
with  Mr.  McKay,  their  Principal,  at  their  head,  leave  town 
for  an  excursion  during  the  short  vacation  that  will  precede 
the  reopening  of  the  Academy.  They  depart  on  foot,  with  arms, 
and  we  understand  will  visit  the  Falls,  Lewiston,  and  probably 
Fort  Niagara,  before  their  return.” 

The  same  article  expressed  approval  of  the  mental  training 
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and  discipline  afforded  by  the  infant  Academy.  “The  first 
year  of  the  operations  of  this  Institution  is  completed,  and  a 
public  examination  of  the  Cadets  occupied  the  whole  of  last 
week.  It  was  very  numerously  attended  both  by  citizens  and 
strangers.  The  investigation  was  thorough  and  impartial,  and 
the  illustrations  required  were  of  that  practical  kind  which  a 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  only,  could  furnish.  The  Report  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  is  not  yet  prepared,  but  we  shall  give  it 
in  our  next.  The  progress  of  the  cadets,  their  manly  deportment, 
and  the  strict  discipline  prevailing  in  the  Institution  have  upon 
this,  as  upon  all  former  occasions,  commanded  the  warmest 
commendation  of  all  who  witnessed  them,  and  have  left,  as 
they  certainly  should,  impressions  in  the  highest  degree  favour¬ 
able  to  the  plan  and  character  of  the  school/’ 

Apparently  the  editor  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  repeat 
detailed  arguments  as  to  the  merits  of  the  training  afforded 
the  young  cadets,  as  given  in  the  issue  of  October  13,  1829: 
“The  first  publick  examination  of  the  Cadets  of  the  Western 
Literary  and  Scientifick  Academy,  at  this  place,  was  closed  on 
Saturday  last,  after  having  continued  uninterruptedly  from  the 
Tuesday  morning  previous.  .  .  .  From  this  examination  great 
and  important  results  to  the  cause  of  education  among  us  will 
arise;  not  so  much  from  the  amount  of  learning  actually 
acquired  in  the  short  time  since  July  last,  as  from  its  character, 
as  connected  with  an  infant  institution,  against  the  general 
plan  of  which  many  prejudices  were  known  to  exist.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  school  there  was  a  jealousy  abroad 
among  our  citizens  that  the  essentials  of  a  good  education 
might  be  neglected  or  overlooked  in  the  zeal  for  military  dis¬ 
play,  and  so  strong  was  the  feeling  with  many  that  they  de¬ 
spaired  of  witnessing  a  nearer  approach  to  useful  science  than 
is  compassed  by  the  ordinary  detail  of  a  camp.  Such  feelings  .  .  . 
have  proved  .  .  .  totally  unfounded.  Prompted  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  subject,  a  large  portion  of  our  citizens  gave  constant 
attendance  at  the  school,  throughout  the  week,  that  they  might 
test  the  correctness  of  received  opinions,  by  personal  observa¬ 
tions.  The  result  we  believe  has  been  uniformly,  a  conviction 
of  the  superiority  of  the  system  here  adopted,  over  any  other 
in  practice.  .  .  .  The  cadets  are  believed  to  have  been  employed 
more  hours  of  each  twenty-four,  in  study,  than  those  of  any 
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other  school  in  the  state,  and  their  progress  has  been  in  propor¬ 
tion  .  .  .  The  whole  time  of  the  Cadet  ...  is  systematically 
employed,  and  his  progress  must  keep  pace  with  his  exertion  .  .  . 
Military  science,  as  connected  with  schools  like  ours,  is  most 
strictly  desirable;  and  although  this  science,  like  all  others,  may 
be  applied  in  a  manner  either  useless  or  pernicious,  we  are  not  of 
that  school  of  philosophers  who  would  withhold  the  instruction 
with  the  certainty  of  encountering  more  dangerous  ills  .  .  .” 

One  week  later,  summarizing  the  first  report  of  the  board 
of  visitors,  the  same  newspaper  said:  “The  recent  examination 
was  highly  creditable  to  the  industry  of  the  pupils  and  the 
fidelity  of  the  teachers  .  .  .  We  are  aware  that  many  of  the 
friends  of  learning  in  our  country,  have  been  apprehensive  that 
the  introduction  of  military  exercises  would  exert  an  unfavour¬ 
able  influence  upon  the  character  and  intellectual  improvement 
of  the  students  .  .  .  The  military  system  is  adopted  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  regular  exercise,  and  to  introduce  promptness, 
punctuality,  subordination  and  manliness  ...”  This  apparently 
clinched  the  argument.  The  subject  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
Journal’s  report  of  the  “publick  examination”  of  September, 
1830:  “Never  have  exercises  of  the  kind  given  more  satisfaction 
to  the  parents,  or  greater  evidence  of  solid  and  useful  acquire¬ 
ments.  Those  who  laboured  to  establish  and  raise  up  the 
Institution  now  reap  a  rich  reward  in  the  valuable  character  and 
solid  reputation  it  has  earned  and  received  amid  the  numerous 
Seminaries  of  learning  with  which  our  nation  is  blessed.” 

The  annual  school  term  of  forty-six  weeks  began  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  with  examinations  in  May  and  September,  the  latter  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  vacation  of  six  weeks.  An  ambitious  curriculum  was 
offered,  as  shown  by  the  circular  of  May  6,  1830.  Courses  were 
given  in  “Pleading,  Writing,  Spelling,  Arithmetick,  Geography, 
Natural  History,  English  Grammar,  Book-keeping,  Topog¬ 
raphy,  Construction  of  Maps,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Plain  [sic] 
and  Spherical,  Trigonometry,  Surveying,  Civil  Engineering, 
Conick  Sections,  Navigation,  Natural  Philosophy,  Rhetorick, 
Elocution,  Latin,  Greek,  French  and  Spanish  Languages,  and 
Fencing;  Ethicks,  Natural  Theology,  Evidences  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  Elements  of  Natural  and  Political  Law,  Law  of  Nations, 
Metaphysicks,  Political  Economy,  Exercises  in  Composition 
and  Declamation.” 
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Nor  were  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  young  students  over¬ 
looked.  On  Sunday  mornings  those  cadets  whose  parents  had 
not  designated  another  place  of  worship  paraded  with  their 
instructors  from  the  Academy  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 
In  Recollections  of  Buffalo  Fifty  Years  Since  Samuel  M.  Welch 
wrote:  “The  ambitious  boys  of  the  town,  aided  and  abetted  by 
their  fathers  and  mothers,  were  desirous  of  being  promoted  to 
that  ‘High  School’  where  they  could  parade  in  blue  jackets  and 
trousers  (in  summer  white  duck  trousers),  the  jackets  or  round¬ 
abouts  covered  profusely  with  bright  silvered  globular  buttons, 
in  which  uniform  they  were  paraded  on  Sundays  down  Main 
Street,  escorted  by  the  band,  or  drums  and  fifes,  to  the  old  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  where  they  filed  into  the  gallery  to  listen 
to  morning  service,  led  by  the  Rev.  Sylvester  Eaton.” 

This  new  Brick  Church,  as  it  was  known,  was  the  pride  of 
the  village.  Built  at  a  cost  of  $17,000,  it  had  been  dedicated  in 
1827.  It  was  a  red  brick  structure  trimmed  in  white,  with  a 
bell  and  clock  tower  surmounted  by  a  golden  ball  that  blazed 
in  the  sunlight.  When  the  cadets  of  the  Western  Literary  and 
Scientifick  Academy  came  to  worship,  they  entered  through 
one  of  three  great  doors  opening  into  the  spacious  vestibule, 
and  proceeded  up  one  of  the  circular  stairways  at  either  end 
to  the  gallery  around  three  sides  of  the  high,  square  meeting- 
room.  At  the  far  end  of  the  main  aisle  stood  the  pulpit,  support¬ 
ed  by  two  Corinthian  columns.  High  bannistered  curving  stair¬ 
ways  led  to  the  pulpit,  backed  by  a  crimson  curtain.  Such  heat 
as  there  was  came  from  wood  stoves;  the  lighting  was  by  oil 
lamps.  Footwarmers  in  which  the  worshippers  carried  hot  coals 
from  their  fireplaces  at  home  were  indispensable  adjuncts  to 
their  comfort  during  the  winter  months. 

It  was  in  such  surroundings  that  the  cadets  listened  each 
week  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eaton  as  he  expounded  the  age-old  story. 
His  portrait,  preserved  by  the  church,  shows  him  as  a  prema¬ 
turely  bald  man  of  37,  with  large  dark  eyes,  a  strong  nose  and 
mouth  set  in  the  full,  cleanshaven  face,  with  high  collar  and 
white  “choker.”  Called  to  the  pastorate  in  February  1829,  he 
had  been  installed  April  9  of  that  year,  at  an  initial  salary  of 
$800  annually.  The  centennial  booklet  of  the  church  says  that 
during  his  pastorate  it  seemed  necessary  to  the  Session  to 
admonish  a  number  of  persons  for  conduct  unbecoming  Chris- 
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tians,  and  to  reiterate  the  principles  of  stern  New  England 
faith  and  conduct. 

The  course  of  instruction  offered  by  the  Academy,  quite 
ambitious  for  the  day,  required  rates  high  for  the  times.  Senior 
students  paid  “for  board,  washing,  mending  and  Academickal 
charges,  including  all  expenses  except  for  clothing  and  medical 
attendance,  per  academick  year,  $200,“  with  slight  reductions 
for  students  enrolled  in  the  lower  classes.  French,  Spanish  and 
Fencing  cost  $4  each  per  quarter.  There  was  an  annual  charge 
of  $5  “for  fuel  and  use  of  bed;  fuel  alone,  $3.” 

The  Academy  was  under  the  government  of  a  Board  of 
Control,  consisting  of  the  faculty  and  a  “Council  of  Supervision 
and  Advice” — five  gentlemen  elected  by  and  from  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  The  non-faculty  members  in  1830  were  Gen.  Heman 
B.  Potter,  Dr.  Ebenezer  Johnson,  Dr.  John  E.  Marshall,  Joseph 
Stocking  and  Dyre  Tillinghast.6  Nineteen  other  men  of 
prominence  served  on  the  “Board  of  Visitors,”  whose  members 
in  1830  were  Capt.  Alden  Partridge,  Wm.  B.  Rochester,  Prof. 

(6)  Thomas  Farnham,  in  some  interesting  notes  preserved  by  The  Buffalo  Historical 
Society,  has  recorded  many  sidelights  on  men  prominent  in  early  Buffalo  life.  Although 
all  of  the  non-faculty  members  of  the  Council  of  Supervision  and  Advice  are  well  known 
to  history,  the  following  may  be  interesting: 

Gen.  Heman  B.  Potter,  who  had  come  to  Buffalo  in  1810  from  the  East,  was  a  lawyer, 
and  had  served  on  the  committee  to  appraise  war  losses  sustained  by  the  citizens  when 
the  village  was  destroyed  during  the  War  of  1812.  District  attorney  for  ten  years,  he 
had  prepared  the  case  for  the  prosecution  in  the  trial  of  the  three  Thayer  brothers,  who 
were  executed  in  1825  for  the  murder  of  John  Love.  A  man  of  kindly  disposition  and 
substantial  means,  Potter  was  active  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 

Dr.  Ebenezer  Johnson ,  who  also  served  as  treasurer  of  the  Western  Literary  and  Scien- 
tifick  Academy,  came  to  Buffalo  in  1809  at  the  age  of  23.  He  received  a  good  medical 
education  and  served  as  surgeon  in  a  volunteer  regiment.  He  became  surrogate  in  1815 
and  was  the  first  mayor  of  the  city,  serving  in  1832  and  again  in  1834.  Fred  M.  Ingle- 
hart,  a  descendant,  said:  “In  addition  to  the  office  of  mayor,  Dr.  Johnson  held  also 
during  that  year  (1832)  the  then  responsible  and  honorable  position  of  president  of 
the  Buffalo  Literary  and  Scientific  Academy.”  This  was  the  name  by  which  the  insti¬ 
tution  was  known  following  passage  by  the  Legislature  of  Chapter  32  of  the  Law's  of 
1830. 

Dr.  John  E.  Marshall  had  served  on  the  frontier  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  settled  in  Buf¬ 
falo  immediately  thereafter.  He  was  clerk  of  Niagara  County,  of  which  Erie  County 
was  then  a  part,  from  1819  until  1821.  In  1830  he  was  president  of  the  county  medical 
society,  and  in  1832  health  physician  of  Buffalo.  He  was  a  ruling  elder  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  father  of  Orsamus  H.  Marshall,  a  cadet  at  the  Academy. 

Joseph  Stocking  was  one  of  Buffalo’s  earliest  merchants.  With  Joseph  Bull  he  established 
a  hat  factory  in  the  village.  Both  were  active  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  of 
which  Stocking  was  a  ruling  elder. 

Dyre  Tillinghast,  secretary  of  the  Academy  and  a  member  of  the  council  of  supervision 
and  advice,  had  come  to  Buffalo  about  1826.  Farnham  described  him  as  a  large,  well- 
developed  man,  bold  and  decided  in  manner,  with  a  marvelous  memory  for  dates  and 
events. 
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Benjamin  Silliman,  Gen.  Peter  B.  Porter,  Augustus  Porter, 
Ebenezer  Walden,  David  E.  Evans,  Wm.  Peacock,  Charles 
Townsend,  Stephen  G.  Austin,  A.  H.  Tracy,  Sheldon  Thomp¬ 
son,  Bela  D.  Coe,  Dr.  Bryant  Burwell,  Rev.  Sylvester  Eaton, 
Rev.  William  Shelton,  Maj.  James  Kirby,  Col.  John  Warren, 
and  Maj.  Benjamin  Barton. 

Capt.  McKay’s  classes  in  “Mathematicks,  Natural  Philoso¬ 
phy  and  Ethicks”  no  doubt  helped  to  shape  the  lives  of  many 
of  Buffalo’s  early  leaders.  His  home  at  “The  Castle”  was  a 
center  of  the  social  life  of  the  region.  A  man  of  striking  appear¬ 
ance,  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church. 
Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  Western  Literary  and  Scien- 
tifick  Academy  he  received  from  Hamilton  College  the  honorary 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

“Chymistry  and  Mineralogy”  were  taught  by  William 
Mather,  M.D.  (1809-1859)  whose  first  inclination  had  been 
toward  the  medical  profession.  However,  in  1823  he  entered 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  where  he  was  professor  of  chemistry 
and  mineralogy  from  1829  to  1835.  He  is  described  as  a  man  of 
powerful  frame,  robust  health  and  resolute  will,  with  much 
spontaneous  enthusiasm.  Dr.  Frank  H.  Severance  records7 
that  Professor  Mather  lectured  at  the  old  Court  House  during 
the  years  1827  to  1830,  and  that  while  in  the  village  he  was  the 
guest  of  Dr.  Bryant  Burwell. 

Other  members  of  the  faculty  in  1830  were  Kendrick  Metcalf, 
vice  principal  and  professor  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages 
and  English  Literature,  and  Deming  N.  Welch,  “Instructer  in 
the  English  Language,  Practical  Mathematicks,  Fencing  and 
Tacticks.”  The  Buffalo  Journal  of  September  22,  1829  reported 
the  election  of  Theodotus  Burwell  as  professor  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Mathematicks  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  but  his 
name  does  not  appear  on  the  circular  of  May  6,  1830. 

The  descriptive  folder  of  that  date  says:  “The  Students 
of  the  Institution  are  divided  into  three  classes,  viz;  The  SENI¬ 
OR,  which  consists  of  all  young  gentlemen  over  fourteen  years 
of  age. — THE  UNDER-SENIOR,  which  includes  all  between 
the  ages  of  nine  and  fourteen  years;  and  the  JUNIOR,  consist¬ 
ing  of  all  under  nine  years  of  age.  Those  of  the  Senior  class  are 
provided  with  private  study  rooms,  furnished  with  single  births 

(7)  Buffalo  Historical  Society  Publications ,  Vol.  XXVI  p.  327. 
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and  mattrasses.  The  Under-Senior  and  Junior  classes  are  under 
the  constant  care  of  an  Instructer.” 

Although  membership  rosters  of  the  Academy  are  not  avail¬ 
able,  we  know  that  the  enrollment  increased  from  55  in  July 

1829  to  about  100  in  May  of  the  following  year.  In  addition  to 
Joshua  F.  Lovejoy  and  Orsamus  H.  Marshall,  previously  men¬ 
tioned,  it  appears  that  Charles  E.  Young  was  among  the 
students,  and  Frederick  J.  Shepard,  who  made  an  extensive 
study  of  the  history  of  the  institution,  adds  the  names  of 
Sherman  S.  Jewett,  Henry  Kip,  and  Charles  D.  Norton,  father 
of  the  late  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Buffalo.  He  also 
wrote  that  Spencer  S.  Kingsley  had  informed  him  that  the 
student  body  while  under  the  administration  of  his  father, 
Silas  Kingsley,  included  E.  Carleton  Sprague,  Albert  J.  Myer, 
John  C.  Beecher,  Edward  Bennett,  Porter  Thompson,  William 
F.  Miller,  George  B.  Efner  and  Samuel  M.  Welch  the  elder.  As 
Shepard  pointed  out  in  an  unpublished  manuscript  in  possession 
of  The  Buffalo  Historical  Society,  Samuel  M.  Welch  made 
no  mention  in  his  book  of  his  connection  with  the  Academy. 
Indeed  in  his  Recollections  he  says  definitely  that  he  sat  in  the 
opposite  gallery  from  the  cadets,  while  attending  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  worship  at  First  Presbyterian  Church.8 

When  Capt.  McKay  entered  Millard  Fillmore’s  law  firm  in 

1830  his  work  as  principal  ended.  He  was  succeeded  by  Theo- 
dotus  Burwell9,  the  husband  of  McKay’s  sister  Jane.  But 
like  his  predecessor,  Burwell  soon  dropped  teaching  for  law. 
He  became  deputy  clerk  of  Erie  County  in  1834,  City  attorney 
in  1836,  and  later  was  appointed  to  the  common  pleas  court. 

Available  records  of  the  later  history  of  the  Academy  are 
incomplete.  Sherman  S.  Rogers  in  a  sketch  of  Charles  D.  Norton 
prepared  for  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society  said  that  the  school 

(8)  Recollections  of  Buffalo  Fifty  Years  Since ,  p.  243. 

(9)  Frederick  J.  Shepard  refers  to  an  article  by  Elizabeth  B.  Merritt,  daughter  of 
Burwell,  in  the  Magazine  of  Western  History ,  Vol.  VIII  p.  83,  which  said; — “Immedi¬ 
ately  after  Mr.  Burwell  was  graduated  (Union,  1830)  with  Dr.  Frank  H.  Hamilton, 
he  removed  to  Buffalo,  where  he  was  for  a  year  professor  of  mathematics  and  material 
philosophy  in  a  military  academy,  after  which  he  was  principal,  when  conducted  as  an 
ordinary  academy.  While  principal  of  this  school  Mr.  Burwell  and  Hiram  Barnes,  then 
principal  of  the  academy  at  Springville,  Erie  Co.  (later  Griffith  Institute)  and  after¬ 
wards  superintendent  of  schools  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  issued  a  circular  offering  gratuitous 
instruction  to  students  who  would  pledge  themselves  to  follow  common  school  teaching 
as  a  profession,  and  Mr.  Burwell  prepared  a  bill  to  be  introduced  to  the  legislature 
providing  for  a  normal  school  system  by  the  state,  and  this  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
first  attempt  made  in  this  state  to  introduce  such  a  system.” 
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broke  up  on  Mr.  Burwell’s  departure.  H.  Perry  Smith  wrote: 
“The  institution  [the  earlier  high  school]  met  with  a  fair 
degree  of  success  for  some  years,  but  it  seemed  not  to  reach 
the  demands  of  the  time  and  died  out.  A  military  school  was 
subsequently  established  in  the  building  on  the  system  of 
Captain  Partridge,  and  was  very  popular;  but  it  was  too  expen¬ 
sive  to  reach  the  body  of  the  people  and  it,  too,  was  closed.” 
It  seems  plain  that  the  building  had  been  erected  for  the 
Western  Literary  and  Scientifick  Academy,  and  that  it  had 
never  been  used,  as  Smith  suggests,  by  the  earlier  high  school, 
which  met  in  the  basement  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  records  indicate  that  Silas  Kingsley,  who  came  to  Buffalo 
in  1833,  joined  several  others  in  leasing  and  reviving  the 
Academy  in  that  or  the  following  year.  Shepard  noted  that 
Philos  G.  Cook,  later  chaplain  of  the  21st  Regiment  and 
founder  of  the  Wells  Street  Mission,  joined  Kingsley  in  1836. 
The  latter  resigned  his  principalship  in  that  year  to  become 
manager  and  treasurer  of  the  University  of  Western  New  York. 
Shepard  concluded  from  his  study  that  Kingsley  was  succeeded 
as  principal  of  the  Academy  by  Cyrus  Mason  Fay  Jr.  (1806- 
1850),  who  graduated  from  Union  College  in  1831  and  is  said 
to  have  come  to  Buffalo  in  1834.  Here,  according  to  the  college 
records,  he  taught  from  1835  to  The  city  directories  of 

1841,  1842  and  1844  ^st  him  as  principal  of  the  high  school 
on  Main  Street. 

Those  are  the  final  references  to  the  school,  so  far  as  we 
know.  Chapter  88  of  the  Laws  of  1846  dissolved  the  corporation, 
and  Gen.  Herman  B.  Potter  was  appointed  trustee  to  liquidate 
the  assets  and  pay  claims. 

Apparently  the  Pearl  Place  building  continued  without  much 
interruption  as  headquarters  for  educational  forlorn  hopes. 
The  exact  date  of  the  Academy’s  demise  is  lost  with  many 
other  records,  but  probably  the  Board  of  Trustees,  using  its 
legal  authority,  leased  the  structure  to  a  new  group  of  educa¬ 
tionally  minded  gentlemen — the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
University  of  Western  New  York.  Was  the  original  purpose 
of  the  university  incorporators  to  establish  higher  education 
concurrently  with  the  Academy?  Or  had  the  Academy  died 
(all  but  legally)  and  was  the  University  to  succeed  it?  All  we 
know  is  that  many  of  the  trustees  of  the  Academy  became  also 
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trustees  of  the  University.  When  was  the  University  first 
contemplated  ?  Reliable  records  are  lacking. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  widely  advertised  merits  of  the 
Academy  and  its  premature  ending  furnished  direct  inspiration 
toward  the  erection  of  some  successor,  but  what  were  the  exact 
preliminary  procedures,  the  study  and  the  thought  directed 
toward  the  fruition  of  the  enterprise?  That  there  were  talk  and 
rumors  the  newspapers  prove.  The  Patriot  and  Commercial 
Advertiser  had  this  to  say  on  February  10,  1836,  under  the 
heading  “The  University  of  Western  New  York  (?):  “Could 
not  some  of  our  friends  who  are  interested  in  this  undertaking 
give  us  a  sketch  of  the  proposed  charter?  Many  of  the  friends 
to  education  here  and  elsewhere  are  anxious  to  learn  what  plan, 
if  any,  has  been  adopted.  The  eastern  institutions  from  which 
most  of  our  higher  seminaries  are  copied  were  well  calculated 
to  subserve  the  wants  of  society  at  the  time  of  their  foundation, 
but  certainly  cannot  now  be  appealed  to  as  perfect  models. 
By  a  judicious  incorporation  of  the  improvements  of  the  age, 
with  the  course  heretofore  pursued,  the  new  university  ought 
to  be  made  at  once  to  assume  a  position  among  the  first  of 
our  literary  institutions.” 

The  child’s  sponsors  seemed  in  doubt  about  its  name.  The 
Patriot  and  Commercial  Advertiser  remarked  on  March  4,  1836: 
“ Auburn  College.  The  Auburn  Journal  says  the  Regents  [of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York]  have  granted  a  pro¬ 
visional  charter  to  this  institution.  What  has  become  of  the 
Erie  University?” 

The  leaders  of  the  new  enterprise  were  a  carefully  selected 
“Who’s  Who”  of  the  infant  city,  then  four  years  old.  Of  the 
thirty-three,  these  may  be  cited:  Rev.  Asa  T.  Hopkins,  Rev. 
John  C.  Lord,  Samuel  Wilkeson,  Hiram  Pratt,  Joseph  Dart, 
Guy  H.  Goodrich,  Jabez  Goodell,  Pierre  A.  Barker,  Ebenezer 
Johnson,  Ebenezer  Walden,  Reuben  B.  Heacock,  Peter  B. 
Porter.  The  Act  incorporating  the  University  passed  the  Legis¬ 
lature  on  April  8,  1836.  It  presents  no  features  of  special  interest 
with  the  exception  of  one  curious  article  which  provided  that 
the  “annual  income  of  the  real  and  personal  estate  to  be  held 
by  said  university  shall  not  exceed  #25,000.”  It  was  a  super¬ 
fluous  limitation. 

Mr.  Hopkins  was  a  Yale  graduate,  recently  called  to  the 
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pulpit  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church10.  He  was  among 
the  most  active  of  the  board  in  impressing  the  needs  of  the 
new  “university”  upon  the  community.  It  was  probably  due 
to  him  more  than  to  any  one  else  that  by  April  ten  professor¬ 
ships  had  been  endowed  with  the  munificent  sum  of  $15,000 
each — but  endowed  only  with  promises.  In  an  unpublished 
letter  to  President  Day  of  Yale* 11  he  reported  other  evi¬ 
dences  of  progress.  “Nine  acres  of  land  on  the  summit  of  the 
beautiful  hill  where  Dr.  Dwight  stood  to  sketch  the  description 
of  our  circumambient  scenery  which  he  incorporated  in  his 
travels12  have  been  given  to  us  as  the  site  of  our  college  edifices.” 
This  gift  came  partly  from  Judge  Walden  and  the  “summit  of 
the  hill”  refers  to  the  corner  of  Delaware  and  North  streets. 
The  western  boundary  of  the  campus  was  to  be  College  street 
(which  explains  the  name  of  the  street),  the  eastern  edge 
Franklin  Street13.  Mr.  Hopkins'  letter  to  President  Day  was 
very  lengthy  and  complicated,  requiring,  if  properly  answered, 
a  treatise  on  educational  administration.  Mr.  Hopkins  assails 
his  correspondent  with  some  problems  of  a  rather  modernistic 
trend.  He  discusses  the  “excellencies,  &  the  disadvantages,  of 
putting  all  college  officers  on  an  equal  footing  &  allowing  them 
to  elect  a  Presiding  Officer  from  their  own  number.”  He 
wonders  whether  the  trustees  should  “take  any  responsibility 
upon  themselves  in  relation  to  the  government  of  the  students? 
Or  should  that  matter  &  the  making  as  well  as  the  enforcement 
of  laws — be  left  to  the  Board  of  Instruction  exclusively?” 


(10)  He  held  this  charge  for  twelve  years,  dying  at  the  age  of  43  in  1847. 

(11)  In  the  Day  Papers  in  the  library  of  Yale  University. 

(12)  Dwight,  Timothy,  Travels  in  New  England  and  New  York ,  New  Haven,  1922, 
IV,  p.  67. 

(13)  Upon  the  failure  of  the  university  project  Judge  Walden’s  “campus”  was  sold  and 
about  a  third  of  it,  together  with  some  other  land  (the  whole  being  bounded  by  Dela¬ 
ware,  North,  Allen,  and  Main  streets)  was  leased  to  the  federal  government,  which 
built  upon  it  a  barracks  and  parade  ground.  Two  battalions  of  the  Second  Infantry, 
under  Colonel  Bennett  Riley,  formed  the  garrison  for  a  few  years  until  1845,  when  the 
Mexican  War  caused  its  withdrawal.  After  the  war  Riley,  then  a  general,  became  the 
first  military  governor  of  California,  and  upon  his  retirement  from  the  army  returned 
to  Buffalo  to  make  his  home.  The  only  existing  reminder  (but  a  very  important  one) 
of  those  military  days  is  the  house  at  641  Delaware  Avenue,  where  Theodore  Roosevelt 
took  the  oath  as  President  on  September  14,  1901.  This  was  the  home  of  two  officers 
of  the  garrison  and  their  families.  Fort  Porter  (which  has  no  historical  significance) 
took  the  place  of  Poinsett  Barracks  (as  it  was  then  called,  after  the  name  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War)  for  the  quartering  of  troops;  the  post  was  begun  in  1844  and  when  the 
Peace  Bridge  was  projected  in  1926  all  of  it  was  demolished  with  the  exception  of  the 
“Castle,”  home  of  the  commanding  officer,  which  Colonel  McKay  (already  referred  to 
as  the  first  principal  of  the  Academy)  had  had  constructed. 
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Whatever  might  have  been  the  advice  received,  the  trustees 
decided  not  to  elect  a  presiding  officer  from  the  faculty,  for  on 
August  10  the  board  chose  as  “Chancellor  of  the  University 
and  President  of  the  College”  the  Rev.  Justin  Edwards,  D.D. 
Distinguished  as  he  already  was,  he  was  primus  inter  pares , 
for  the  Board  also  chose  as  professors  several  scholars  wffio 
were  each,  in  his  field,  of  equal  distinction.  Justin  Edwards 
(1787-1853)  was  graduated  from  Williams  College  in  1810  and 
entered  the  ministry  of  the  Congregational  Church.  He  evi¬ 
dently  declined  the  honor  thrust  upon  him  by  the  infant 
university,  but  for  what  reason  or  in  what  terms  we  know  not. 
At  any  rate,  less  than  a  month  after  his  election  as  “Chancellor 
and  President”  (there  must  have  been  compelling  reasons  for 
his  declining  two  such  titles  at  once)  we  find  him  not  only 
elected  but  inaugurated  president  of  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary.  The  trustees  fixed  his  salary  at  $ 2000 .  At  the  same 
meeting  the  board  proceeded  to  elect  incumbents  of  certain 
of  the  endowed  professorships.  Professor  Henry  Webster  was 
named  professor  of  “mathematicks”  and  it  was  stipulated  that 
he  should  also  discharge  the  duties,  for  the  time  being,  of  the 
professor  of  natural  philosophy.  The  Rev.  Jacob  Abbott  of 
Boston  was  elected  professor  of  English  literature  and  belles 
lettres.  Professor  Simeon  North  was  chosen  professor  of  lan¬ 
guages.  A  few  months  later,  according  to  the  Commercial  Adver¬ 
tiser  of  November  18,  1836,  “they  have  been  fortunate  in 
securing  the  services  of  Professor  Hadderman.  He  has  long 
been  successfully  engaged  in  teaching  and  brings  the  highest 
testimonials  of  scholarship  from  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
Colleges  of  New  Jersey  and  other  literary  institutions  of  the 
east.”  Professor  Hadderman,  despite  his  testimonials,  seems 
unknown  to  educational  history;  but  the  other  three  newly 
called  professors  give  proof  of  the  zeal  and  wisdom  shown  by 
the  trustees.  Webster  was  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy  at  Hobart  College  from  1826  to  1849;  North  was 
professor  of  ancient  languages  at  Hamilton  College  from  1830 
to  1839  and  president  of  the  College  from  1839  to  1857.  Abbott 
taught  at  Amherst  College  from  1824  to  1828  and  then,  going 
to  Boston,  founded  the  Mount  Vernon  School  for  Girls;  he  is 
most  famous,  however,  as  author  of  the  “Rollo”  books.  Biogra¬ 
phies  of  all  three  men  give  no  indication  of  their  acceptance  of 
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the  new  professorships,  so  it  would  seem  that,  like  Edwards, 
they  turned  a  cold  eye  on  the  institution  in  Pearl  Place,  despite 
the  promises  of  the  beautiful  new  campus  to  come. 

In  the  possession  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society  is  the 
minute  book  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  entries  extending 
from  May  4th  to  August  10.  Some  students  of  Buffalo  history 
have  speculated  on  any  similarity  between  the  origins  of  its 
two  universities,  that  of  Western  New  York  (1836)  and  of 
Buffalo  (1846).  It  is  apparent  that  the  basis  of  organization 
was  entirely  different.  The  earlier  was  greatly  influenced,  if 
not  dominated,  by  clergymen;  the  leadership  in  the  other  was 
entirely  secular  and  largely  energized  by  physicians  who  felt 
the  need  of  a  medical  school  in  the  growing  city.  The  Rev.  John 
C.  Lord,  as  secretary  of  the  board,  prepared  the  following 
article  for  the  newspapers,  which  printed  it  in  May,  1836: 

“By  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University 
of  Western  New  York,  recently  convened  in  this  city,  their 
secretary  was  instructed  to  furnish  for  publication  an  abstract 
of  the  subscriptions  obtained  for  the  institution,  together  with 
such  other  items  of  information  as  might  be  necessary  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  rising  College  of  the  west  .  .  . 
The  Board  have  determined  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of 
students  in  the  collegiate  department,  the  ensuing  autumn.14 
In  addition  to  the  interest  arising  from  the  permanent  fund 
of  each  professorship,  the  Corporation  have  determined  to 
furnish  each  incumbent  with  a  suitable  dwelling  house  and 
appurtenances,  to  be  erected  on  the  college  grounds,  which 
will  make  the  salary  of  each  permanent  professor  equal  to 
about  $1500  per  annum,  without  the  ordinary  tuition  fees. 
Eleven  professorships  have  already  been  founded,  ten  of  which 
have  been  fully  endowed  with  $15,000.  The  eleventh  has  been 
instituted  since  any  publication  on  the  subject.  This  is  a  pro¬ 
fessorship  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  and  Civil  Engineering,  and  is 

(14)  “Some  fifteen  or  twenty  students  have  been  admitted  into  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  classes  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trust  informs  us  that  twice  that 
number  of  applications  have  been  made.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  suitable  provi¬ 
sion  could  be  made  for  their  accommodation  and  instruction  one  hundred  students 
might  be  numbered  within  six  months.” — Commercial  Advertiser ,  November  18,  1836. 
The  remark  about  accommodating  and  instructing  many  times  more  students  than 
were  admitted  strikes  a  familiar  note  to  college  administrators  one  hundred  and  ten 
years  later!  The  comforting  assurance  about  a  dwelling  house  being  provided  for  each 
professor  is  hardly  less  jarring. 
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to  be  endowed  by  the  mechanics  of  the  city  of  Buffalo.15 
[Here  follows  a  list  of  the  subscribers.] 

“The  total  amount  subscribed  to  the  funds  of  the  University, 
to  this  date,  is  $211,500.  The  Board  have  resolved  to  obtain 
subscriptions  for  scholarships  of  $1000  each,  for  the  benefit  of 
indigent  students;  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  trustees  that 
no  seminary  of  learning  in  the  United  States  shall  offer  greater 
facilities  to  that  class  of  young  men  who  are  struggling  to 
obtain  an  education,  without  the  means  which  are  possessed 
by  the  children  of  the  rich  .  .  . 

“The  Board  have  appointed  a  committee  to  communicate 
to  the  public  at  an  early  day  the  plan  of  government  of  the 
University,  and  to  present  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  on 
which  they  found  a  claim  to  the  patronage  of  the  community/’ 

Mr.  Lord  also  prepared  a  sketch  of  the  origin  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  principles  and  purposes  actuating  its  founders, 
which  was  spread  upon  its  minutes  after  having  been  personally 
signed  by  each  of  the  trustees. 

“The  University  of  Western  New  York  had  its  origin  in  the 
wants  of  that  large  section  of  country  comprising  the  nine 
western  counties  of  the  state.  Up  to  the  year  1835  no  chartered 
college  was  in  operation  in  either  of  these  counties  including  a 
territory  containing  a  population  of  nearly  300,000  souls  and 
distinguished  for  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  its  commercial  advan¬ 
tages  and  the  enterprise  of  its  inhabitants.  The  idea  of  endowing 
a  university  had  been  at  various  times  agitated  by  the  friends 
of  Literature,  but  nothing  effectual  was  done  until  the  fall  of 
1835,  when  the  subject  of  founding  a  College  in  the  western 
part  of  the  state  of  New  York  was  introduced  before  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Angelica  ...  [A  committee  of  two  ministers  from  each 
presbytery  in  their  territory  was  subsequently  appointed  by 
the  Synod.] 

“.  .  .  The  committee  appointed  individuals  of  their  own  num¬ 
ber  to  visit  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Batavia  and  the  other  impor¬ 
tant  towns  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  [Those  who  visited 
Buffalo]  reported  that  about  $150,000  had  been  subscribed  for 

(15)  This  chair,  the  forerunner  by  110  years  of  a  university  School  of  Engineering,  it  is 
worthy  of  note,  was  to  be  endowed  not  by  one  philanthropist  but  supposedly  by  a  large 
number  of  donors  of  moderate  means.  There  is  again  a  comparison  between  that  fact 
and  the  campaigns  which  financed  the  University  of  Buffalo  in  1920  and  1929,  to  the 
first  of  which  the  contributors  numbered  24,000  and  to  the  second  33,000. 
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the  proposed  college  on  condition  that  it  should  be  located  in 
that  city,  and  it  was  finally  determined  by  the  committee  that 
in  view  of  the  great  liberality  of  the  citizens  of  Buffalo  and 
the  favorable  location  of  the  city  as  the  commercial  metropolis 
of  the  Great  West,  connected  with  several  states  and  territories 
by  water  communication,  to  locate  the  said  institution  on  land 
given  for  college  purposes  by  Alanson  Palmer  [later  much  added 
to  by  Judge  Walden]  on  a  ridge  of  land  bounding  Buffalo  on 
the  North. 

“Subsequently  the  committee  determined  to  apply  for  a 
charter  from  the  State  and  nominated  for  Trustees  seventeen 
clergymen  and  sixteen  laymen,  with  a  provision  in  the  proposed 
charter  that  they  should  continue  to  form  a  feature  in  future 
boards  of  trust  and  further  that  in  case  of  death  or  resignation 
of  a  Trustee  the  Synod  of  Genesee  should  nominate  nine  persons 
from  the  nine  western  counties  of  the  State  from  which  the 
Board  should  select  one  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Both  these  provi¬ 
sions  were,  however,  rejected  by  the  Legislature,  who  consti¬ 
tuted  the  Trustees  named  by  said  committee  a  close  corporation 
according  to  the  usual  mode  of  incorporating  colleges/’ 

Then  follow  the  names  and  brief  biographies  of  the  principal 
donors,  who  endowed  professorships  in  Moral  and  Mental 
Philosophy,  Law,  Mathematicks  and  Natural  Philosophy, 
Theology,  English  Literature  and  Belles  Lettres,  Languages, 
Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  Oriental  Literature  and  the 
Hebrew  Language,  Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Pastoral  Theology. 

“Messrs.  Wilkeson,  E.  Johnson,  Pratt,  Potter,  Walden, 
Heacock,  Townsend,  Goodell  and  A.  Palmer  were  residents  of 
Buffalo  and  vicinity  before  the  War  of  1812  and  encountered 
not  only  the  privations  incident  to  the  settlements  of  a  new 
country  but  were  exposed  for  years  to  the  alarms  of  a  border 
war  and  finally  to  the  destruction  of  their  property  by  the 
burning  of  Buffalo  by  the  British  on  the  30th  day  of  December, 

i8i3- 

“.  .  .  The  founders  of  the  University  of  Western  New  York 
believe  that  while  knowledge  is  power,  it  is  neither  wisdom  nor 
virtue,  and  that  the  highest  attainments  in  science,  literature 
and  arts  are  worse  than  in  vain  without  the  basis  of  that  moral 
character  which  is  formed  under  the  influences  of  evangelical 
piety.  And  whereas  doubts  may  arise  after  the  lapse  of  years 
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as  to  the  principles  on  which  the  institution  was  founded  and 
its  funds  may  be  perverted  from  the  original  design  of  the 
donors  by  a  want  of  clearness  and  decision  in  the  original 
declaration  of  their  intentions,  the  Board  of  Trustees  and 
principal  original  donors  do  hereby  plainly  and  unequivocally 
declare:  .  .  .  While  we  would  be  far  from  cherishing  or  recom¬ 
mending  a  sectarian  or  exclusive  spirit,  and  while  we  would 
cheerfully  extend  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  all  sister 
institutions,  to  all  evangelical  Christians,  and  to  the  friends 
of  science  and  literature  all  over  the  world,  we  would  solemnly 
protest  against  the  introduction  at  any  future  time  under  any 
pretence  whatever  of  the  principles  of  Atheism,  Materialism, 
Rationalism  so  called,  or  any  form  of  mere  nominal  Christianity 
such  as  Socinianism  or  Universalism,  as  a  perversion  of  the 
funds  of  the  University  and  a  violation  of  the  trust  reposed  in 
the  corporation  by  its  original  founders.”  This  clear  and  forth¬ 
right  statement,  of  great  value  to  students  both  of  local  and 
of  educational  history,  is  endorsed  by  the  signatures  of  fifteen 
of  Buffalo’s  leading  citizens.  There  ends  all  the  existing  record 
of  a  great  aspiration. 

The  University,  however,  was  more  than  merely  a  paper 
institution.  Classes  were  held  up  to  about  May  of  1837  in  the 
Pearl  Place  building.  Since  the  original  faculty,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Professor  Hadderman,  had  faded  away,  the  chances 
are  that  “fifteen  or  twenty  students”  received  meager  instruc¬ 
tion  at  the  hands  of  two  or  three  men,  unknown  to  fame. 

The  speculative  craze  of  1836,  which  prompted  the  generosity 
of  Judge  Walden  and  the  donors  of  the  professorships,  is  a  well 
known  episode  in  the  life  of  both  the  city  and  the  nation,  but 
Buffalo — for  many  reasons,  chiefly  its  location — suffered  more 
than  many  other  cities.  The  panic  of  1837  swept  everything 
away,  all  the  grandiose  schemes  the  realization  of  which  was 
to  adorn  the  material  life  and  enrich  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
fast  growing  city.  The  Perry  Monument  Commission  was 
especially  active  and  seemed  actually  on  the  point  of  erecting, 
after  so  many  years,  a  memorial  worthy  of  the  fame  of  the 
victor  of  Lake  Erie;  the  great  Exchange  was  to  rise  above 
what  is  now  Shelton  Square,  with  a  dome  220  feet  high.  The 
city  was  stunned  and  recovery  was  slower  here  than  elsewhere. 
The  University  of  Western  New  York  was  soon  but  a  dream. 
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Some  years  later  the  building  that  had  served  the  Western 
Literary  and  Scientifick  Academy  and  the  University  of  West¬ 
ern  New  York  was  converted  from  a  mental  to  a  physical 
ministry.  In  1845  it  was  acquired  by  purchase  and  gift  by  the 
Buffalo  Orphan  Asylum,  although  apparently  it  was  regarded 
as  only  a  temporary  home  for  that  organization.  In  June  1848 
the  property  was  purchased  by  Bishop  John  Timon,  who 
brought  from  Baltimore  a  group  of  Sisters  of  Charity  to  estab¬ 
lish  in  this  building  Buffalo’s  first  hospital,  open  to  all  the 
indigent,  regardless  of  religious  belief.  Shepard  noted  that  two 
of  the  original  physicians  in  charge  were  Frank  H.  Hamilton 
and  Austin  Flint,  both  destined  to  acquire  wide  fame  in  their 
profession.  Additional  land  was  bought  and  the  original  Acad¬ 
emy  building  was  extended  at  each  end,  until  finally  the 
hospital  had  accommodations  for  200  patients.  When  the  need 
for  larger  quarters  became  apparent,  construction  of  the  new 
hospital  at  Main  and  Delevan  was  begun,  and  the  old  Pearl 
Place  property  passed  into  private  hands  in  1877.  Its  public 
uses,  extending  over  nearly  half  a  century,  had  ended. 

A  LETTER  OF  RECOMMENDATION 

U.  S.  Military  Academy 
West  Point,  N.  Y. 

July  30,  1836. 

To  the  Trustees  of  the 
Western  University 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen, 

This  will  most  probably  be  laid  before  the  Board  of  Trustees 
by  Captain  Nicholas  Tillinghast  a  graduate  of  this  Institution, 
and  for  many  years  favorably  known  as  one  of  its  most  faithful 
and  successful  Instructors.  Captain  T.  is  desirous  to  procure 
the  appointment  to  one  of  the  Professorships  in  the  Western 
University,  and  from  the  possession  of  qualities  that  fit  him  in 
an  eminent  degree  for  the  situation  he  seeks,  it  is  believed  a 
better  appointment  could  not  well  be  made.  At  the  Military 
Academy  he  has  instructed  in  the  Departments  of  Mental  & 
Moral  Philosophy,  English  Literature  &  Belles  Lettres  and 
Chemistry  with  very  great  credit  to  himself  &  much  benefit 
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to  his  pupils  &  the  Academy.  To  experience  in  the  business  of 
Instruction  &  management  of  youth,  Capt.  Tillinghast  unites 
a  moral  character  which  must  place  him  among  the  most 
prominent  candidates  for  admission  into  your  Institution. 

V ery  respectfully ,  I  am  your  obt.st. 

Wm.  H.  C.  Bartlett 
Profr.  of  Nat.  &  Expl.  Phs. 


The  undersigned  having  learnt  that  Capt.  N.  P.  Tillinghast 
late  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  is  about  to  apply  for  a  Professorship  in 
one  of  our  colleges,  takes  great  pleasure  in  recommending  him 
as  a  gentleman  whose  moral  and  intellectual  attainments  are 
such  as  to  render  him  a  valuable  acquisition  to  any  Institution 
for  the  education  of  youth. 

Captain  Tillinghast  is  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  in  which 
Institution  he  has  held  the  situation  of  an  assistant  Professor 
with  great  credit  to  himself  and  profit  to  his  pupils. 

It  is  believed  his  qualifications  would  fit  him  in  a  high  degree 
for  either  the  following  Departments:  Viz.  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy,  English  Literature  and  Belles  Lettres,  and  Chemis¬ 
try  &  Mineralogy. 

Z.  J.  D.  Kinsley 

West  Point  late  Instructor  Artillery 

Aug.  4th  1836  U.S.Mily.Acady. 

I  am  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of  expressing  my  con¬ 
currence  in  all  that  is  said  above  of  the  character  and  quali¬ 
fications  of  Mr.  Tillinghast. 

H.  H.  Gird, 

late  President  of  the  College  of  Louisiana. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  GRAND  ISLAND 

by  Robert  W.  Bingham 

•<j - - g. 

j/Vrchaeological  remains  have  proven,  beyond  a  doubt, 
the  early  occupation  of  Grand  Island  by  the  aborigines.  Rec¬ 
ords  of  the  excavation  of  villages,  cemeteries,  camp  sites,  and 
a  mound  testify  to  the  people  of  the  past,  who  lived,  hunted, 
and  died  upon  this  island  situated  in  the  Niagara  River  about 
equidistant  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Niagara  Falls. 

When  the  Iroquoian  nations  invaded,  conquered  and  occu¬ 
pied  the  woodlands  of  the  Algonkian  people  in  the  Great  Lakes 
region,  the  Neuters  settled  the  Niagara  peninsula.  With  the 
long  houses  of  the  Hurons  to  the  west,  the  Eries  to  the  south, 
and  the  Senecas  and  other  nations  of  this  great  culture  to  the 
east,  the  conquerors  established  their  domain. 

A  village  site  on  Lot  No.  1 1,  (on  the  East  River,  Grand  Island, 
south  of  the  Fix  Road)  on  which  potsherds,  bone  and  flint 
implements  were  excavated,  testifies  to  the  former  habitation 
of  these  people.  Another  site  of  like  character  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  with  a  cemetery  about  a  quarter  mile  distant,  yielding 
artifacts  of  a  similar  nature  and  among  other  articles — iron 
axes,  knives,  awls,  brass  kettles  and  a  Jesuit  ring,  proves  beyond 
a  doubt  the  habitation  of  the  Neuter  people  during  the  period 
of  transition  and  also  a  certain  contact  with  the  French  at  an 
early  period.  After  the  destruction  and  absorption  of  the 
Hurons,  Neuters  and  Eries,  during  the  mid-seventeenth  century 
by  the  League,  the  Seneca  hunting  grounds  embraced  the 
Niagara  valley  and  naturally  the  great  island  was  a  favorite 
rendezvous.  The  woods  abounded  with  deer,  and  a  bear,  wolf 
or  other  large  game  was  not  the  infrequent  target  of  the 
hunter’s  weapon.  Raccoons,  squirrels  and  other  fur-bearing 
small  game  roamed  the  woodlands  in  large  numbers  attracting 
hunting  parties  from  far  distant  villages.  In  proper  season, 
ducks  and  other  game  birds  thronged  the  shores,  and  inland 
fields  and  woods,  while  the  waters  surrounding  the  island  were 
the  habitation  of  the  finest  muskellunge,  yellow  pike,  sturgeon, 
black  bass,  pickerel,  mullet  and  smaller  members  of  the  finny 
tribe. 
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After  the  reservations  were  established  in  western  New  York 
and  in  Canada,  Indians  from  the  Tonawanda  and  other  reserves 
held  annual  hunts  on  the  island,  lasting  for  days  and  sometimes 
weeks,  carrying  away  canoe-loads  of  the  finest  venison  and 
other  game. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1679,  Father  Louis  Hennepin,  the 
Franciscan  who  accompanied  Rene  Robert  Cavelier  Sieur  de 
La  Salle,  in  his  explorations,  passed  this  island,  doubtlessly 
skirting  the  western  shore  in  a  canoe  paddled  by  a  Seneca 
Indian.  The  priest  was  exploring  the  river  to  its  source  to 
ascertain  whether,  under  favorable  conditions,  the  “Griffon” 
would  be  able  to  reach  the  open  waters  of  Lake  Erie.  Hennepin, 
if  not  the  first  white  man  to  see  Grand  Island,  was  at  least 
the  first  one  to  write  about  it. 

In  1697,  his  work  entitled  “Nouvelle  Decouverte”  was  pub¬ 
lished.  In  Chapter  VIII  pertaining  to  a  description  of  the 
Lake  and  adjacent  waters,  he  refers  to  “d’une  grande  Isle.” 
La  Grande  Isle  was  the  name  by  which  it  was  known  to  the 
French  and  the  smaller  island  to  the  northwest,  was  called 
Isle  la  Marine.  Upon  the  latter  in  the  second  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century  were  built  the  bateaux  for  trading  with  the 
western  posts.  The  English  later  developed  upon  this  island, 
then  known  as  Navy  Island,  an  extensive  shipyard. 

In  Hennepin’s  work  the  river  as  far  north  as  the  falls  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  part  of  Lake  Erie  and  does  not  take  the  name  of 
Niagara  until  after  passing  over  the  great  cataract.  He  writes, 
after  describing  Lake  Erie,  “It  divides  itself  at  a  certain  place 
into  two  channels  because  of  a  great  Island  enclosed  betwixt 
them.  Thus  continuing  its  course  for  fourteen  leagues,  it  falls 
into  Lake  Ontario  or  Frontenac,  acquiring  the  name  of  the 
River  Niagara.” 

On  an  undated  French  map  drafted  by  Giraldon,  circa  1796, 
the  river  is  named  R.  Erie  above  the  Falls  and  R.  Niagara  below. 

George  Dernier,  Royal  Engineer  of  the  60th  Foot,  British 
Army,  prepared  a  map  of  the  Niagara  Valley  soon  after  the 
British  captured  Fort  Niagara,  in  1759.  He  designates  the 
entire  stream  as  the  Niagara  River  and  translating  the  French 
names,  La  Grande  Isle  and  Isle  de  Marine,  writes  them  as 
The  Great  Island  and  Navy  Island.  On  his  map,  however, 
Squaw  Island  is  named  Beaver  Island,  (the  present  Beaver 
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Island  not  being  located)  and  Strawberry  Island  is  designated 
as  Meadow  Island. 

In  many  of  the  early  documents  and  histories,  the  Niagara 
River  is  designated  as  the  “Straight  of  Niagara.”  Robert 
Monroe,  on  a  map  of  1804,  names  it  “Streight  of  Niagara.”  It 
is  not  surprising,  considering  the  above  variations,  to  find  on  a 
map  of  the  Holland  Land  Company  prepared  after  1800,  the 
branches  of  the  river  enclosing  Grand  Island  named  the  “Grand 
Island  Straights.” 

Within  the  domains  of  New  France,  in  the  years  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  Great  Island  was 
interwoven  with  the  history  of  the  Niagara  Frontier.  Up  the 
river  skirting  the  picturesque  shores  of  La  Grande  Isle,  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  1679,  passed  Tonty  and  his  gallant  crew, 
some  aboard,  others  towing  the  Griffon  toward  the  sheltering 
haven  at  the  foot  of  Squaw  Island,  there  to  condition  the  craft 
for  its  venturous  voyage.  In  August  of  the  same  year,  La  Salle 
and  Hennepin  journeyed  by  the  same  route  to  the  rendezvous. 

On  a  September  day  five  years  later,  a  great  army  headed  by 
DuLhut,  Durantaye  and  Perrot,  La  Barrels  “Army  of  the 
South,”  couriers  du  bois,  Indians  from  western  villages — paint¬ 
ed  and  bedecked  with  feathers,  soldiers  from  the  outposts  and 
voyageurs,  at  the  point  where  the  great  island  divides  the 
river,  steered  their  bateaux  and  canoes  into  the  western  channel 
and  passed  on  to  the  portage,  soon  to  return,  disappointed 
that  peace  had  been  declared. 

In  1687,  MacGregorie  and  Rooseboom,  two  English  traders, 
the  first  of  that  nation  to  navigate  the  Niagara,  passed  its 
shores,  shortly  to  return,  prisoners  of  the  French. 

It  was  Tonty,  Durantaye  and  DuLhut — the  greatest  of  all 
couriers  du  bois — who  led  this  great  army  which  swept  into 
the  river  with  the  hapless  prisoners.  The  allies  again  had  been 
summoned  to  join  the  forces  of  France  in  an  attack  on  the 
Iroquois.  This  endeavor,  however,  was  under  the  command  of 
Denonville  and  loot,  as  well  as  scalps,  was  assured. 

In  future  years,  the  western  channel  was  to  be  the  highway 
traveled  by  Fathers  Charlevoix  and  Crespel,  the  explorer 
Celoron,  and  Chabert  Joncaire.  There  is  also  a  record,  dated 
1738,  of  Indians  from  Fort  Niagara  going  to  Grand  Island  to 
hunt,  in  an  effort  to  replenish  the  commissary  stores. 
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In  token  of  their  regard,  the  Senecas  had  given  to  Sieur  de 
Chabert  or  Joncaire  the  Elder  all  the  lands  on  both  sides  of  the 
River  Niagara  from  the  Riviere  Chabert*  to  the  Riviere  aux 
Chevauxf,  as  well  as  the  islands  within  the  mentioned  streams. 
This,  upon  his  death,  was  bestowed  by  his  Seneca  brethren 
upon  the  son,  Daniel,  known  as  Chabert  Joncaire,  who  founded 
the  settlement  on  the  Riviere  aux  Chevaux,  in  the  year  1758. 

During  the  following  year  the  British  force  under  General 
Prideaux  laid  siege  to  Fort  Niagara.  Captain  Pouchot,  the 
French  commandant,  in  desperation  dispatched  runners  to 
Venango  with  orders  to  DeLignery  and  DeVilliers  to  assemble 
all  available  forces  to  relieve  the  besieged  stronghold. 

On  the  23rd  of  July,  1759,  down  the  Niagara  River  came 
the  bateaux  and  canoes  bearing  twenty-five  hundred  French 
and  Indians.  At  the  southern  point  of  Grand  Island,  the  flotilla, 
veering  slightly  to  the  left,  swept  into  the  western  channel. 
Passing  between  Navy  and  Grand  Islands,  they  “arrived  at 
the  great  island  above  the  little  Fort.”  There  they  landed  and 
encamped.  It  was  probably  on  Grand  Island  that  the  Indian 
scouts  sighted  the  French  reinforcements  and  carried  the  news 
to  Johnson. 

Crossing  over  to  the  landing,  this  relief  marched  over  the 
portage  road,  down  Lewiston  heights  to  defeat  at  La  Belle 
Famille,  on  July  24th. 

Rocheblave  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  were  left  on  the 
island  to  guard  the  boats.  After  the  battle  the  refugees  from 
the  shattered  forces  of  DeLignery  fled  to  the  island  where  the 
bateaux  and  canoes  were  far  too  many  for  the  small  force  to 
handle.  Destroying  the  excess  tonnage,  the  remnant  of  the 
forlorn  hope  of  France  fled  to  Venango,  and  destroying  that 
post,  retreated  to  the  western  stronghold. 

Two  of  the  boats  that,  it  is  said,  were  destroyed  by  the 
fleeing  French,  for  many  years  were  objects  of  interest  as  their 
wrecks  could  be  seen  in  the  deep  water  of  the  arm  of  the 
Niagara  which  separates  Grand  Island  from  Buckhorn  Island. 
It  is  from  them  that  it  obtained  the  name  of  “Burnt  Ship 
Bay.”  "This  water  between  the  islands  is  now  known  as  “Big 
Burnt  Ship  Creek.” 


*Johnston  Creek 
fBuffalo  Creek 
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Previous  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  Five  Nations  were  at 
war  with  the  French  and  with  all  Indian  nations  friendly  to 
the  followers  of  the  Lilies.  After  the  treaty  was  signed,  however, 
the  French  realizing  their  error,  took  every  means  to  gain  an 
alliance  with  the  Iroquois  and  were  successful  to  the  extent 
that  many  of  the  Senecas  were  enlisted  in  the  French  interests. 
Before  the  conquest  of  Canada,  the  English  attempted  to 
instill  into  the  Indian  minds  a  distrust  of  the  French  and  a 
fear  that  they  would  enslave  their  people.  After  the  fall  of 
Quebec,  the  French  turned  the  tables  upon  their  adversaries, 
sending  belts,  arms  and  ammunition  to  Pontiac  and  assuring 
the  Indians  of  French  aid. 

These  actions  poisoned  the  minds  of  the  Senecas,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Indian  carriers  on  the  portage,  as  formerly  used 
by  the  French,  were  replaced  by  wagon  trains  of  the  British 
culminated  in  a  gathering  of  a  war  party  under  Honanyawus 
(Farmer’s  Brother)  and  the  massacre  of  the  Devil’s  Hole,  in 
the  fall  of  the  year  1763.  The  flag  of  France,  however,  still 
glorious  in  its  defeat  had  passed  forever  from  the  Niagara 
Frontier  and  Grand  Island. 

Angered  by  this  outrage,  Sir  William  Johnson  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  punish  the  Senecas.  After  several  attempts,  however, 
a  council  was  called  August  6,  1764,  and  the  orators  of  the 
Senecas  expressing  regrets  at  the  impetuous  conduct  of  their 
warriors,  signed  a  treaty  of  peace.  By  this  document,  they 
granted  certain  territory,  reserving  the  hunting  rights,  to  His 
Majesty,  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  Upon  Sir  William  Johnson, 
however,  they  bestowed  the  title  to  all  of  the  islands  in  the 
Niagara  River  above  the  falls,  including  Grand  Island.  Sir 
William  immediately  transferred  his  title  to  the  crown.  He 
stated  that  these  islands  were  an  acceptable  acquisition  as 
there  were  no  lands  fit  for  meadows  or  grass  near  the  Fort 
Niagara  for  the  cattle  of  the  garrison,  while  on  Grand  Island 
much  of  its  “15,000  acres”  were  grasslands,  and  would  provide 
suitable  food  for  the  cattle.  Other  islands  in  the  grant  also 
would  yield  fodder  of  like  character. 

Chabert  Joncaire,  to  whom  the  Senecas  had  formerly  granted 
the  land  adjoining  the  river  and  the  islands  within  it,  upon  his 
return  to  France,  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile  for  double 
dealing.  When  released,  he  went  to  England  and  swore  allegi- 
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ance  to  the  British  crown.  On  October  18,  1764,  he  petitioned 
the  king  to  return  his  property  in  the  Niagara  valley  to  him. 
His  petition,  however,  was  denied  and  the  rights  remained 
invested  in  England’s  King. 

Soon  after  the  acquisition  of  the  islands,  the  commandant  at 
Fort  Niagara  built  an  extensive  shipyard  upon  Navy  Island. 
In  this  establishment  were  constructed  the  vessels  to  transport 
supplies  and  further  the  trade  with  the  western  posts.  Grand 
Island,  however,  remained  a  hunting  ground  for  the  Indians 
and  a  source  of  food  supply  for  the  cattle  at  the  Fort  Niagara. 
By  the  treaty  of  peace  following  the  Revolution,  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Niagara  became  United  States  property  but 
through  difficulties  resulting  from  non-fulfillment  of  the  terms 
of  peace,  the  British  held  the  frontier  posts  until  1796.  Grand 
Island  remained  disputed  territory  until  after  the  boundary 
survey. 

Although  deeded  to  the  British  by  treaty  in  1764,  upon 
transfer  of  the  eastern  shore  to  the  United  States,  the  Indians 
considered  the  title  as  reverting  to  them.  In  1812,  a  number  of 
Indian  allies  of  the  British  landed  on  Grand  Island.  The  news 
was  conveyed  to  the  Senecas,  and  Red  Jacket  appealed  to 
Erastus  Granger,  the  Indian  agent,  for  authority  to  organize 
the  Seneca  warriors  and  drive  the  enemy  from  their  land.  The 
hostile  force  on  the  island,  however,  soon  withdrew  to  the 
Canadian  shore  and  what  might  have  been  the  battle  of  Grand 
Island  was  averted. 

During  this  same  year,  Brigadier  General  Alexander  Smyth 
was  commanding  officer  of  the  United  States  forces  stationed 
at  Buffalo.  Having  taken  exception  to  an  article  signed  by 
General  Peter  B.  Porter,  published  in  the  Buffalo  Gazette , 
charging  him  with  cowardice,  he  challenged  Porter  to  a  duel. 
The  latter  accepted.  Lieutenant  Angus,  as  Porter’s  second, 
called  on  Colonel  Winder,  who  had  consented  to  act  in  like 
capacity  for  Smyth.  The  weapons  selected  were  pistols,  and 
the  dueling  ground — Grand  Island. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  appointed  day,  December  15,  the 
principals  and  their  attendants  met  at  Dayton’s  Tavern,  below 
Black  Rock  and  were  ferried  over  to  the  Island.  When  they 
arrived  at  the  appointed  spot  and  necessary  formalities  had 
been  concluded,  each  man  fired  one  shot  at  his  opponent.  Both 
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shots,  however,  went  astray.  At  this  point,  through  the  efforts 
of  Colonel  Winder,  a  truce  was  arranged  and  after  a  consulta¬ 
tion  resulting  in  various  explanations,  General  Porter  apolo¬ 
gized,  General  Smyth  retracted  various  uncomplimentary  re¬ 
marks,  and  both  shook  hands.  Thereupon,  they  re-embarked 
for  the  American  shore. 

The  State  of  New  York  claimed  sovereignty  over  Grand 
Island  under  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  1783.  Acting  under 
these  rights,  the  representatives  of  that  State  met  in  council 
with  the  Indians  at  Buffalo  Creek  and  on  September  12,  1815, 
purchased  from  them  Grand  Island  and  several  small  islands 
in  the  Niagara  River  for  eleven  thousand  dollars. 

Grand  Island  has  an  area  of  about  17,386  acres,  3,466  acres 
larger  than  Manhattan  Island  which  Peter  Minuit  purchased  in 
1626  for  a  consideration  of  about  twenty-four  dollars. 

Immediately  after  the  purchase,  numerous  squatters  flocked 
to  Grand  Island  and  built  cabins  along  its  shores  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  and  working  into  staves  for  the  Montreal  and  Quebec 
trade,  the  valuable  white  oak  timber  which  abounded  on  the 
Island.  Although  New  York  had  extinguished  the  Indian  title, 
the  boundary  was  still  under  dispute. 

During  the  period  of  undetermined  government,  these 
squatters,  who  had  established  their  homes  upon  the  Island, 
set  up  a  government  of  their  own.  Pendleton  Clark  was  styled 
“governor”  of  the  colony  and  it  is  written  that  he  was  “gen¬ 
eralissimo  and  director  of  an  independent  judiciary  whose  laws 
and  customs  were  enforced  and  practiced  like  those  of  the 
‘King  of  the  Outlaws/ 

The  United  States  as  stated  above  had  extinguished  the 
Indian  title  to  the  Island  lands  and  on  the  13th  of  April,  1819, 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  passed  an  act  author¬ 
izing  “the  removal  of  certain  intruders  from  Grand  Island  in 
the  Niagara  River.”  In  accordance  with  that  act,  James  Cronk, 
the  Sheriff  of  Niagara  County  was  invested  with  authority  by 
Governor  Clinton  to  evict  the  squatters  from  the  Island. 

On  the  9th  day  of  December,  Cronk  requisitioned  Lieutenant 
Hodge  for  a  detail  of  militia  to  assist  in  the  ejection  proceedings. 
According  to  orders,  two  sergeants,  four  corporals  and  twenty- 
four  privates  of  militia  assembled  at  Main  and  Eagle  Streets, 
fully  equipped  for  active  duty,  and  under  the  command  of 
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Lieutenants  Hodge  and  Osborn  marched  by  the  River  Road  to 
the  place  of  embarkation  opposite  Grand  Island. 

Four  craft  manned  by  twenty  boatmen  were  in  readiness  to 
convey  the  soldiers  to  the  Island.  As  it  had  been  rumored  that 
the  squatters  were  prepared  to  resist  eviction,  the  militia  were 
ordered  to  load  their  muskets  with  ball  cartridges.  Thus  pre¬ 
pared,  the  sheriff  accompanied  by  his  armed  guard  embarked 
and  landed  on  the  shore  of  Grand  Island  about  five  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon.  On  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the 
officers  decided  to  defer  eviction  proceedings  until  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  Accordingly,  camp  was  pitched  and  a  guard  and  pickets 
placed.  The  following  day,  immediately  after  breakfast,  the 
militia  was  divided  into  three  details,  the  first  to  read  the 
Governor’s  orders,  the  second  to  forcibly  remove  all  property 
left  in  the  buildings  and  the  third  to  destroy  the  structures. 
These  details  were  marched  to  the  Canadian  side  of  the  Island. 
The  first  house  encountered  was  occupied  by  a  man  and  woman. 
The  orders  were  read  and  the  sheriff  gave  the  occupants  their 
choice  of  being  taken  to  either  Canada  or  the  United  States. 
The  squatters  chose  the  former  and  with  their  property  were 
quickly  loaded  into  a  waiting  boat  and  conveyed  to  the  opposite 
shore.  The  building  was  fired  and  the  first  squatters  had  felt 
the  power  of  the  law  of  the  State.  This  having  been  accom¬ 
plished,  the  militia  marched  on,  repeating  the  action  throughout 
the  day  until  by  sundown  seven  or  eight  houses  had  been 
destroyed. 

The  expedition  of  eviction  continued  in  action  throughout 
the  third  and  fourth  days  of  service.  On  the  fifth,  they  reached 
the  home  of  Pendleton  Clark  on  the  American  side  of  the 
Island.  The  “governor”  was  evidently  prepared,  for  his  personal 
property  was  loaded  on  flatboats,  in  readiness  for  departure. 
A  short  parley  ensued  and  without  further  discussion,  Clark 
left  the  Island  for  the  American  shore;  his  “term  of  office” 
had  expired.  Sheriff  Cronk  reported  that  two  buildings  filled 
with  grain,  which  had  been  left  until  that  day,  were  emptied 
of  their  contents  and  fired. 

The  orders  of  the  Governor  having  been  carried  to  comple¬ 
tion,  the  militia  returned  to  Buffalo  and  were  dismissed. 

A  short  time  later  Messrs.  Greig  Wiggins,  Lundy,  Morton 
and  Dennison  with  their  families,  who  had  been  transported 
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to  the  Canadian  shores,  returned  to  Grand  Island.  They 
claimed  that  as  they  had  been  put  off  the  island  and  as  Cronk’s 
orders  had  been  executed,  he  was  not  authorized  to  remove 
them  again.  Those  four  families,  it  appears,  were  allowed  to 
stay. 

The  bill  of  expense  in  expelling  these  squatters  from  the 
island  as  itemized  by  James  Cronk,  Sheriff,  amounted  to 
#578-99- 

According  to  Article  6,  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  a  boundary 
commission  was  appointed,  with  General  Peter  B.  Porter  as 
one  of  its  members,  to  decide  the  disputed  points  of  the  Fron¬ 
tier  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  As  the 
articles  determined  the  boundary  to  be  midstream  of  the 
Niagara  River,  the  question  arose  as  to  which  arm  of  the 
Niagara  encircling  Grand  Island  could  be  considered  as  the 
main  stream.  As  the  water  on  the  west  side  of  the  Island  proved 
to  be  deeper,  the  commission  finally  decided  to  run  the  bound¬ 
ary  through  its  center.  Through  this  decision,  rendered  in  the 
year  1822,  Grand  Island  and  all  the  islands  in  the  river  with 
the  exception  of  Navy  Island  which  was  awarded  to  Canada, 
became  the  property  of  the  United  States. 

By  order  of  the  State  a  survey  of  Grand  Island  into  farm 
lots  was  begun  by  Silas  D.  Kellogg,  in  the  year  1824.  Before 
the  work  was  completed  Kellogg  died  and  the  survey  was 
finished  in  1825,  by  James  Tanner. 

The  State  immediately  advertised  for  sale  at  the  State  Land 
Office  in  Albany  the  Grand  Island  lots.  The  sale  took  place. 
Mr.  Samuel  Leggett  of  New  York,  acting  for  Major  Mordecai 
Noah  purchased  one  thousand  twenty  acres,  at  the  head  of  the 
Island,  at  the  cost  of  $7,200,  and  one  thousand  five  hundred 
thirty-five  acres  along  the  river,  opposite  and  below  Tona- 
wanda,  at  a  price  of  $9,785.  The  entire  amount  realized  by 
the  State  for  the  land  on  Grand  Island  amounted  to  seventy-six 
thousand,  two  hundred  thirty  dollars. 

Messrs.  John  B.  Yates  and  Archibald  McIntyre  through 
their  agents  purchased  a  large  amount  of  the  land  and  “Peter 
Smith  of  Peterboro”  whose  actual  residence  was  in  Schenectady 
bought  a  large  share  of  the  remainder. 

Leggett,  Yates  and  McIntyre  complied  with  the  terms  of  the 
sale,  paying  one-eighth  of  the  purchase  price,  and  giving  bonds 
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for  the  balance.  Smith  although  paying  one-eighth  of  his  total 
bid  neglected  to  give  his  bond.  By  non-payment  of  the  install¬ 
ments  he  forfeited  the  land  which  he  repurchased  on  a  lower 
appraisal  some  years  later  at  a  saving  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars. 

Major  Mordecai  Noah  for  whom  Leggett  had  purchased  the 
tract  on  Grand  Island  was  a  prominent  Israelite  and  the  editor 
of  the  “National  Advocate.”  To  him  had  occurred  the  idea  of 
founding  a  great  city  where  his  oppressed  brethren  could  con¬ 
gregate  and  live  in  peace.  There  also  he  had  planned  to  bring 
again  to  the  Jewish  fold,  the  Indian  people  who,  he  asserted, 
were  the  lost  tribes  and  Grand  Island  had  been  selected  as  the 
location  of  this  “city  of  dreams.” 

Major  Noah,  according  to  Lewis  F.  Allen  who  knew  him 
personally,  was  a  man  of  large  muscular  frame,  rather  rotund. 
His  features  were  characteristic  of  his  race;  his  manner  genial 
and  his  nature  kindly  as  well  as  sympathetic. 

He  was  learned  not  only  in  the  Jewish  and  civil  law,  but  in 
the  ways  of  the  world  at  large.  He  was  counselor  at  law  in  our 
own  courts  and  had  held  the  important  post  of  Consul  General 
for  the  United  States  at  Tunis. 

Noah  was  a  “visionary  and  an  enthusiast”  who  exhausted 
all  available  measures  to  convert  his  dream  into  a  reality.  His 
first  move  in  the  founding  of  his  visionary  Zion  was  to  induce 
his  friend  Samuel  Leggett  to  purchase  the  two  plots  of  land  on 
Grand  Island,  aggregating  2,555  acres.  Although  either  one  of 
the  purchased  plots  was  considered  ample  for  a  beginning,  his 
final  plan  incorporated  the  acquisition  of  the  entire  Island. 
Noah’s  ambitious  dream  even  visioned  great  commercial  centers 
developing  upon  the  Island,  and  these  backed  by  the  wealth  of 
his  race,  finally  usurping  the  commerce  of  the  frontier. 

The  propaganda  regarding  the  proposed  city  of  refuge  had 
been  spread  through  the  columns  of  the  “National  Advocate” 
and  although  failure  was  predicted  for  the  enterprise,  Mordecai 
Noah  was  steadfast  in  his  purpose.  Even  when  those  of  his  own 
race  foresaw  disaster  and  withheld  their  support,  he  refused  to 
recognize  the  possibility  of  miscarriage  of  his  plans. 

In  August  1825,  feeling  that  the  opportune  moment  had 
arrived  for  the  inauguration  of  his  endeavor,  Mordecai  Noah 
as  well  as  A.  B.  Siexas,  his  enthusiastic  assistant,  packing  their 
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“robes  of  office  and  insignia  of  rank”  left  New  York  City 
bound  for  Buffalo. 

A  rectangular  piece  of  sandstone  that  had  been  ordered  from 
the  Cleveland  quarries  soon  arrived  at  Buffalo  and  Seth  Chapin 
cut  upon  it  an  inscription.  The  first  line  in  Hebrew  characters 
taken  from  Deut.  VI,  4;  followed  by  the  English  words: 
“Ararat,  A  city  of  Refuge  for  the  Jews,  Founded  by  Mordecai 
Noah  in  the  month  Tizri  5586,  Sept.  1825  &  in  the  50th  year 
of  American  Independence.” 

The  inscription  was  composed  by  Noah  and  the  stone  was 
designed  to  be  the  corner  stone  of  the  proposed  city  of  refuge. 

The  original  intention  was  to  lay  the  corner  stone  on  the 
Island  on  the  15th  of  September,  and  press  notices  to  that 
effect  were  circulated.  Near  the  appointed  time,  however, 
Noah,  finding  that  transportation  could  not  be  satisfactorily 
arranged,  managed  to  have  the  ceremonies  transferred  to  St. 
Paul’s  Church  in  the  village  of  Buffalo.  The  press,  however, 
was  not  notified  in  time  and  it  is  said  “the  shore  of  the  Niagara 
in  the  vicinity  of  Tonawanda  was  lined  with  wagons,  while 
cake  and  beer,  cold  meats,  fruits  and  pies  prepared  by  the 
villagers,  expecting  the  ceremony  to  take  place  on  the  Island,” 
were  also  in  evidence. 

According  to  the  altered  plans,  it  was  within  the  village  of 
Buffalo  that  the  actual  ceremony  of  consecration  was  consum¬ 
mated  on  that  day.  At  sunrise,  the  thundering  of  cannon, 
manned  by  the  artillerymen  of  Captain  Crary’s  Company  in 
front  of  the  Court  House,  as  well  as  on  the  terrace  facing  the 
lake,  proclaimed  a  salute  in  honor  of  the  “twelve  Tribes  of 
Israel.”  At  ten  o’clock  the  bells  chimed  as  the  parade  led  by 
the  village  band  and  including  the  militia,  masonic  orders, 
clergy  and  officers  of  the  corporation  marched  from  the  Court 
House  to  St.  Paul’s  Church  where  on  the  altar  the  cornerstone 
of  Ararat  was  consecrated  with  elaborate  ceremonies.  Promi¬ 
nent  in  this  function  was  Mordecai  Noah  as  the  “Judge  of 
Israel”  attired  in  black  and  wearing  the  judicial  robes  of  crim¬ 
son  silk,  trimmed  with  ermine. 

The  ceremony  with  all  its  pomp  and  glory,  passed  into  history 
and  a  day  or  two  later  Major  Noah  departed  for  New  York  City. 

The  cornerstone,  left  without  orders  at  the  church — ap¬ 
parently  forsaken,  was  finally  taken  from  the  edifice  by  the 
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sexton  and  laid  outside  against  the  rear  wall.  The  dream  of 
empire  had  passed  leaving  but  the  inscribed  stone  as  a  memento 
of  a  vanished  hope. 

Noah  and  his  whole  scheme  were  denounced  by  prominent 
Rabbis  throughout  the  world,  and  others  heaped  indignities 
upon  his  name.  The  dreamer  for  a  time  defended  himself 
through  the  columns  of  his  newspaper  until  the  excitement 
waned  and  the  story  of  the  promised  city  passed  into  the  pages 
of  history. 

The  stone,  however,  remained  for  some  time  at  the  rear  of 
St.  Paul’s  Church  until  Peter  B.  Porter  at  the  request  of 
Mordecai  Noah  removed  it  for  safe  keeping  to  his  home  at 
Black  Rock. 

In  spite  of  attempted  activities,  the  Island  remained  a  wilder¬ 
ness  and  was  practically  uninhabited  for  a  decade  after  its 
survey  by  the  State.  It  was  the  large  quantity  of  white  oak 
timber  suitable  for  shipbuilding,  that  made  the  Island  desirable 
to  the  East  Boston  Company  which  purchased  most  of  the 
land  in  1833. 

Lewis  F.  Allen,  who  was  associated  with  this  Company, 
conducted  negotiations  with  Messrs.  Leggett,  Yates,  McIntyre 
and  several  other  smaller  overseers,  purchasing  from  them  in 
the  name  of  the  East  Boston  Company  about  16,000  acres  for 
a  little  over  five  dollars  per  acre.  It  was  the  intention  of  the 
Company  to  cut  the  timber  and  convey  it  to  the  shipyards  at 
Boston  and  New  York. 

On  Grand  Island  opposite  Tonawanda  the  land  was  cleared 
and  a  steam  gristmill  and  sawmill  one  hundred  fifty  feet  square, 
with  room  for  fifteen  gangs  of  saws,  was  erected.  This  mill,  in 
1840,  was  said  to  have  been  the  largest  in  the  world.  Several 
dwellings  and  a  building  used  as  a  school  and  church  were 
built  and  the  settlement  was  named  Whitehaven  in  honor  of 
Stephen  White  who  resided  on  Tonawanda  Island.  To  complete 
the  establishment,  the  company  constructed  a  large  wharf 
several  hundred  feet  in  length  and  a  dock  of  piles  for  storing 
and  securing  lumber.  As  has  been  stated,  the  purpose  of  the 
company  was  to  prepare  timber  for  vessels  being  constructed 
for  navigation  of  the  lakes  and  ocean  and  fitting  the  frames  to 
the  models  submitted.  In  carrying  on  their  work,  they  not  only 
availed  themselves  of  their  special  resources  on  the  Island  but 
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drew  upon  the  whole  region  of  the  upper  lakes. 

By  1836,  this  company  had  forwarded  to  the  seaboard  frames 
of  several  large  ships  rating  from  four  hundred  to  seven  hundred 
tons.  In  this  trade,  they  employed  fifty  canal  boats  and  several 
sloops  on  the  Hudson  River. 

A  year  following  the  purchase  of  this  tract,  by  the  Boston 
Company,  Mr.  L.  F.  Allen  visiting  Mr.  Porter  at  his  home  at 
Black  Rock  saw  lying  on  the  lawn  the  corner  stone  of  Major 
Noah’s  proposed  “City  of  Ararat.”  Mr.  Allen  taking  a  fancy 
to  the  stone  wished  to  convey  it  to  Grand  Island  where,  he 
stated,  he  would  give  it  a  place  of  honor.  As  the  General 
graciously  presented  the  stone  to  his  friend,  it  was  moved  to 
the  new  settlement  at  Whitehaven.  There  a  brick  structure 
fourteen  feet  high  and  six  feet  square  was  erected.  The  corner 
stone  was  placed  facing  the  river  in  a  niche  constructed  in  the 
masonry  and  a  roof  was  built  over  it. 

This  little  monument  attracted  many  tourists  to  the  Island 
and  doubtlessly  was  a  drawing  card  for  the  owners  of  the 
steamer  which  on  its  trip  from  Buffalo  to  Schlosser  touched  at 
Whitehaven  to  allow  its  passengers  a  view  of  the  famous 
“Corner  Stone  of  the  Jewish  City  of  Ararat.” 

The  stone  rested  there  until  the  year  1850,  when  the  mill 
having  been  demolished  and  the  monument  time-worn,  the 
stone  was  removed  to  the  farm  of  Wallace  Baxter,  who  owned 
a  tract  of  land  a  couple  of  miles  above  Whitehaven.  In  1864,  it 
was  taken  across  the  Island  to  “Sheenwater”  then  owned  by 
Charles  H.  Waite,  who  had  opened  a  popular  watering  place. 

Some  time  later  the  stone  was  taken  by  Mr.  Allen  to  his  farm 
at  the  head  of  the  Island  where  it  remained  until  it  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  its  old  home;  for  Mr.  Lewis  F.  Allen  had  purchased  for 
his  residence,  the  home  of  General  Peter  B.  Porter. 

On  January  2,  1866,  the  wanderer,  after  many  years  of 
unrest  was  again  moved  and  the  cornerstone  of  the  proposed 
“City  of  Ararat”  was  placed  in  the  Museum  of  the  Buffalo 
Historical  Society.  There  it  rests  today  a  wanderer  of  the 
past  and  a  memorial  to  a  vanished  dream. 

While  the  Island  lands  were  in  the  possession  of  the  East 
Boston  Company,  a  great  amount  of  white  oak  timber  was 
cut  but  no  considerable  part  of  the  forest  land  cleared  or  im¬ 
proved.  In  1849,  the  Company,  having  abandoned  their  project 
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a  few  years  previous,  opened  their  lands  for  sale  to  individuals. 
As  the  soil  was  mostly  a  rich  clayey  loam  suitable  for  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes,  sales  were  soon  made  of  various  farm  lots. 
Houses,  barns  and  other  necessary  buildings  were  erected  by 
the  new  owners,  and  as  fields  were  tilled  and  orchards  planted 
it  became  an  industrious  and  thriving  although  scattered  com¬ 
munity  of  farmers.  The  population  in  the  year  1855  was  eight 
hundred  fifty-eight  persons. 

Originally,  Grand  Island  was  a  part  of  the  town  of  Buffalo 
but  in  1836,  when  Tonawanda  township  was  set  apart  from 
Buffalo,  it  became  a  part  of  the  former.  Another  division  was 
made  in  1852  and  on  October  19th,  of  that  year,  the  town  of 
Grand  Island  was  formed.  Buckhorn  and  Beaver  Islands  were 
included  in  this  township. 

Near  the  head  of  Grand  Island  on  the  southwest  or  Canadian 
side  was  a  tract  of  land  approximating  one  hundred  forty-five 
acres,  owned  by  Lewis  F.  Allen.  Seventy-five  acres  of  this  tract 
were  heavily  wooded  with  a  great  variety  of  forest  trees  includ¬ 
ing  oak,  maple,  beech,  basswood,  hickory,  elm  and  ash.  Many 
of  these  trees,  especially  those  along  the  shore  of  the  river, 
must  have  been  centuries  old  for  their  diameter  varied  between 
four  and  five  feet  in  measurement. 

A  portion  of  the  river  bank  of  this  site  was  elevated  about 
fifteen  feet  above  the  water  while  the  other  portion  was  a  clean 
sandy  beach  extending  nearly  a  half  mile  along  the  shore. 
These  natural  beauties  suggested  to  Mr.  Allen  the  excellent 
appointments  of  the  site  as  a  watering  place  for  the  tired  and 
jaded  citizens  of  Buffalo.  He  decided  to  try  the  experiment. 
After  erecting  several  buildings  and  partially  completing  a 
hotel,  a  suitable  name  was  necessary  for  publicity.  In  the  tops 
of  the  grand  old  monarchs  of  the  forests  that  grew  on  the  site, 
the  eagles  and  hawks  used  to  build  their  nests  and  rear  their 
young — this  suggested  the  name  and  Mr.  Allen  christened  his 
experiment  “Falconwood 

Mr.  Allen  invited  thirty  or  forty  guests  to  the  opening  of  his 
resort  on  Saturday  afternoon,  June  19,  1859,  and  placed  the 
steamer  “George  O.  V  ail”  at  their  disposal.  The  grounds  were 
then  opened  to  the  general  public.  During  the  first  year,  the 
steamers  “Cygnet”  and  “Arrow”  conveyed  passengers  to  the 
new  resort  which  proved  a  success  as  the  experiment  was  con- 
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tinued.  In  i860,  the  little  steamer  “Falcon”  was  built  and  by 
August  of  that  year,  in  company  with  the  steamer  “Clifton” 
was  making  trips  to  “Falconwood.”  In  1862,  the  steamer 
“Niagara”  and  in  1863,  the  “River  Queen”  and  “Fanny 
White”  were  added  to  those  which  touched  at  the  Falconwood 
dock. 

On  August  7,  1863,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York 
passed  an  act  authorizing  the  formation  of  “The  Falconwood 
House  Company.”  The  resort  continued  as  a  public  affair  until 
June  9,  1865,  when  a  notice  signed  by  W.  W.  Wood  appeared 
in  the  Buffalo  daily  papers  informing  the  public  that  “Falcon¬ 
wood,”  having  been  purchased  and  improved  for  private  use, 
would  no  longer  be  available  for  picnics  or  other  parties.  The 
Falconwood  Club  had  taken  over  the  resort  and  the  little 
“Falcon”  became  the  club’s  private  yacht.  They  furthermore 
became  the  owners  of  a  wharf  one  hundred  ten  feet  in  length;  a 
hotel  building,  sixty  by  forty  feet  in  area,  with  a  veranda  twelve 
feet  wide  extending  its  full  length;  a  saloon  or  barroom  twenty- 
four  by  twenty  feet  in  area  separated  from  the  hotel  and 
situated  about  forty  feet  distant.  In  addition  there  were  a 
bowling  alley,  assembly  hall  and  two  log  houses.  There  Falcon¬ 
wood  continued  to  flourish  as  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
Island  clubs  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century.  In  later 
years,  the  club  house  became  the  summer  home  of  the  late 
George  E.  Matthews  of  Buffalo. 

Adjacent  to  and  south  of  Falconwood  in  the  eighties  was  the 
beautiful  estate  River  Lawn.  The  house  was  built  about  1877 
as  the  residence  for  the  Hon.  E.  G.  Spaulding,  the  “Father  of 
the  Greenback.”  Mr.  Spaulding  having  retired  from  the  routine 
of  business  and  public  life  spent  most  of  his  time  during  the 
summer  months  at  this  beautiful  spot.  The  beauty  of  the  estate 
lay  in  the  broad  woodland  park  and  the  spacious  tract  of 
cultivated  farmland  embracing  three  hundred  fifty  acres  and 
fronting  a  half  mile  on  the  main  river. 

Mr.  Spaulding  was  one  of  Buffalo’s  outstanding  citizens,  a 
lawyer  and  banker  by  profession,  who  had  gained  a  position  of 
high  esteem  by  an  upright  business  career  and  a  life  of  probity 
worthy  of  emulation.  His  public  life  began  as  Clerk  of  the  City 
of  Buffalo.  He  was  successively  elected  to  the  office  of  Alderman, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Buffalo,  Assemblyman,  State  Treasurer, 
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and  three  times  to  Congress.  It  was  while  in  Congress  as 
Chairman  of  the  Sub-committee  of  Ways  and  Means  that  he 
drew  up  the  bills  which  resulted  in  the  passing  of  the  Green¬ 
back  or  Legal  Tender  Act  and  National  Currency  Bank  Bill. 

On  the  farmlands  of  his  Grand  Island  estate,  Mr.  Spaulding 
followed  his  hobby  of  raising  blooded  cattle.  Later  upon  this 
estate  the  younger  generation  of  Sidways  became  domiciled 
in  three  separate  houses. 

On  this  property,  Franklin  Sidway  built  his  beautiful  home, 
which  was  the  scene  of  many  brilliant  social  affairs.  More 
recently,  it  was  occupied  by  his  son,  the  late  Frank  S.  Sidway. 
This  house  was  on  the  property  purchased  by  the  State  for  the 
park  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Island  and  used  for  administra¬ 
tion  purposes. 

On  the  small  island  off  the  head  of  Grand  Island  separated 
from  the  larger  body  by  slender  Beaver  Creek,  a  group  of 
prominent  citizens  met  on  occasions  to  pursue  their  kindred 
hobby  of  fishing.  They  formed  a  friendly  club  and  called  them¬ 
selves  the  “Jolly  Reefers.”  In  this  club  was  Grover  Cleveland, 
who  had  attained  some  political  prominence  in  Buffalo  at  that 
time.  He  was  later  destined  to  be  Sheriff  of  Erie  County, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Cleveland  was  well  acquainted  with  Grand  Island,  as  he  was 
a  nephew  of  Lewis  F.  Allen,  and  his  passion  for  the  rod  and  gun 
had  made  him  familiar  with  all  of  the  piscatorial  feeding 
grounds  as  well  as  the  covers  of  the  feathered  game. 

So  great  were  the  pleasures  derived  from  their  associations 
on  Beaver  Island  that  this  group  decided  to  incorporate  and 
established  a  club-house.  In  the  year  1852,  a  certificate  of 
incorporation  was  drawn,  and  the  name  Beaver  Island  Club 
officially  adopted.  The  object  was  described  as  Social  and 
Esthetic  Culture,  Yachting,  Hunting,  Fishing  and  other  lawful 
purposes.  It  was  decided  there  should  be  a  governing  board  of 
nine  directors.  Charles  B.  Andrews,  Martin  Taylor,  Joseph  L. 
Fairchild,  Charles  D.  Marshall,  George  F.  Lee,  Henry  M. 
Janes,  Robert  P.  Hayes,  Oscar  Folsom  and  George  H.  Van 
Vleck  were  named  as  Directors  for  the  first  year.  Charles  B. 
Andrews  was  elected  President;  Joseph  L.  Fairchild,  Vice- 
President;  George  F.  Lee,  Secretary;  and  Martin  Taylor, 
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Treasurer.  There  were  seventeen  charter  members  and  the 
name  of  Grover  Cleveland  appears  eleventh  on  the  list  signing 
the  certificate  of  incorporation. 

Before  the  end  of  the  first  year,  however,  the  club  had  a 
membership  of  thirty-two.  Although  not  elected  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  during  the  first  year  of  the  Club’s 
existence,  Grover  Cleveland,  in  1874,  became  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

The  initiation  fee  for  members  was  $100.00  and  the  dues 
$50.00  per  year,  and  assessments.  Each  member  was  required 
to  buy  a  share  of  stock  in  the  company. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Club  held  in  March,  certain 
days  were  appointed  throughout  the  year  to  be  known  as  Club 
Days  upon  which  the  members  were  allowed  to  contest  for 
prizes.  On  such  days,  one  of  the  members  present  was  chosen 
as  Commodore.  He  had  charge  and  control,  deciding  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  sports  of  the  day,  except  in  case  of  objection 
when  the  majority  ruled.  Upon  Club  Days  each  member  was 
allowed  to  invite  a  friend.  At  the  close  of  the  day  each  member 
reported  to  the  Commodore,  the  number  and  kind  of  fish 
caught;  the  size,  and  the  weight  of  the  heaviest.  The  Commo¬ 
dore  in  turn  reported  the  same  to  the  Secretary  who  entered  it 
on  the  tally.  The  fish  taken  counted  as  follows:  perch,  rock  bass 
and  sand  pike — one  point;  black  bass,  pickerel  and  yellow 
pike — twenty  points;  muskellunge — one  hundred  points. 

On  the  first  Wednesday  of  December  in  each  year,  known  as 
the  December  Awards  Meeting,  a  full  report  was  made  and  the 
prizes  awarded  to  the  members  for  the  highest  count  during  the 
season — a  prize,  to  the  value  of  $50.00  known  as  the  first  prize, 
and  second  prize  to  the  value  of  $25.00.  A  third  prize  to  the 
value  of  $15.00  was  given  to  the  member  taking  the  heaviest 
fish  for  the  year. 

After  the  Beaver  Island  Club  passed  from  existence,  this 
beautiful  spot  became  the  summer  home  of  Charles  D.  Marshall, 
passing  at  his  death  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Hazel  Koerner. 

Situated  at  the  south  end  of  Grand  Island,  in  1887,  was  the 
“Allenton  Farm”  having  a  water  frontage  of  10,000  feet. 
Fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  five  hundred  acres  were  wooded,  the 
balance  was  composed  of  acres  of  grain  and  hay  under  cultiva¬ 
tion,  gardens  and  lawns  surrounding  the  two-story  frame  villa 
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“Riverlea”  of  the  owner,  Lewis  F.  Allen.  Three  hundred  and 
fifty  tons  of  hay  were  included  in  this  farm’s  harvest  for  the 
year  1886. 

On  this  estate,  which  Mr.  Allen  was  contemplating  to  sell  at 
this  time,  were  various  buildings  devoted  to  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses  and  stables  to  accommodate  one  hundred  head  of  cattle. 
It  was  in  the  latter  that  he  housed  the  shorthorns  of  which  he 
was  famous  as  a  breeder.  In  1893,  we  find  about  one  half  of  this 
estate  in  the  name  of  W.  Cleveland  Allen  and  the  balance  in  a 
subdivision  “Riverlea”  recorded  in  the  name  of  the  “Grand 
Island  Park  Association.” 

Adjoining  “Allenton  Farms”  on  the  west  was  “Riverlawn” 
and  the  house  and  grounds  of  Mrs.  Townsend’s  summer  board¬ 
ing  house;  north  of  Mrs.  Townsend’s,  on  the  west  shore,  was 
the  three-story  frame  club  house,  of  the  Oakfield  Club,  with  its 
spacious  verandas  for  each  floor. 

This  popular  club  with  its  beautiful  grounds  and  river  front 
from  which  extended  the  wharf  where  the  “Lorelei,”  built  by 
the  late  David  Bell,  used  to  land  its  guests,  was  a  popular 
resort  in  its  day.  On  the  grounds  were  erected  cottages  of  the 
members,  the  first  being  built  for  the  late  Louis  H.  Knapp. 
Among  other  early  cottages  built  for  members  of  the  Club 
were  those  of  Loran  L.  Lewis,  John  J.  McWilliams  and  Edward 
W.  Potter.  In  the  early  1900’s,  this  Club  had  a  membership  of 
over  four  hundred.  With  the  passing  of  the  first  decade  of  the 
20th  century,  during  which  the  Club  suffered  from  two  fires, 
the  membership  began  to  decline  until  the  property  finally 
was  sold. 

North  of  the  Oakfield  Club  grounds,  Spaulding  Avenue  ex¬ 
tended  in  an  easterly  direction  as  the  Bush  Road,  across  the 
Island.  On  the  ninety-acre  tract,  bordering  on  the  river  north 
of  Spaulding  Avenue,  was  at  this  time  the  new  three-story  frame 
suburban  hotel  known  as  the  McComb  House,  later  the  Island 
Club.  This  structure  with  its  outer  buildings  of  various  kinds, 
its  grove  of  trees  and  ninety-acre  farm  was  well  known  to 
Buffalonians  of  the  late  19th  century.  Many  will  remember  the 
delightful  trips  on  the  trim  “Huntress.” 

Other  suburban  resorts  stretched  some  three  miles  to  the 
north  along  the  river  banks. 

Opposite  Tonawanda  on  the  east  shore  was  the  Monahinga 
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Park  Development  with  its  famous  mineral  springs.  Its  re¬ 
markable  powers  are  set  forth  in  a  prospectus  issued  by  the 
company.  This  water,  their  pamphlet  records,  was  heartily 
recommended  by  Dr.  Cyrenius  Chapin,  in  the  early  days,  to  no 
less  personage  than  the  Indian  orator  Red  Jacket.  A  drink 
from  this  spring,  the  marvelous  prospectus  states,  sobered 
Red  Jacket  on  the  evening  preceding  his  trial  in  1827,  and 
enabled  him  to  make  the  memorable  speech  that  acquitted  him. 

To  the  north  of  this  development  flourished  the  renowned 
Sour  Spring  Grove  (Eldorado). 

The  landing  of  the  Island  ferry  which  left  Ferry  Street  was 
located  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Allenton  Farms. 

Glancing  over  a  map  of  the  nineties,  we  find  that  Allenton 
was  then  divided  as  stated  above.  The  waterfront  of  McComb’s 
was  occupied  by  the  Island  Club.  North  of  “Allenton  Farms” 
was  the  Bedell  House  owned  by  Ossian  Bedell  to  whose  hospit¬ 
able  shore  the  steamer  bearing  his  name  transported  guests  for 
many  years. 

Among  other  resorts  that  occupied  a  part  of  the  Island  lands 
at  one  time  or  another  during  the  last  half  of  the  19th  century 
were  Windsor  Beach,  Eagle  Park,  Sheenwater,  St.  Andrew’s 
Park,  and  Edgewater.  Some  of  these  will  be  remembered  as 
popular  for  organization  picnics  especially  of  a  political  nature. 

One  of  the  last  clubs  to  become  domiciled  on  the  Island  was 
the  Buffalo  Launch  Club,  on  the  east  shore,  a  logical  successor 
to  the  Motor  Boat  Club  which  subsequently  flourished  on  the 
small  adjacent  island  known  as  Motor  Boat  Island.  Under  such 
commodores  as  W.  J.  Connors  and  William  J.  Gunnell,  this 
club  gained  popularity,  but  in  the  course  of  time  passed  out  of 
existence. 

In  the  center  of  the  island  on  the  Base  Line  Road,  north  of 
Whitehaven  Road,  stands  the  Town  Hall  and  throughout  the 
Island  at  convenient  distances  are  placed  the  school  districts 
which  numbered  ten  in  1893.  The  island  has  its  churches  and 
post  offices  which  in  addition  to  its  school  facilities  as  men¬ 
tioned,  and  the  service  of  public  utilities,  add  convenience  to 
the  health  and  scenic  beauties  enjoyed  by  its  permanent  and 
summer  residents. 

In  1916,  it  was  reported  that  although  the  majority  of  farms 
on  the  Island  were  occupied,  it  was  difficult  to  keep  people  on 
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them.  Some  had  moved  away,  leaving  their  lands  idle,  others 
had  rented  or  leased  on  shares  and  engaged  in  other  business. 
The  flourishing  peach  orchards  for  which  the  Island  was  famous 
in  the  last  century  had  vanished  through  plague;  extensive 
private  herds  were  memories  of  the  days  of  E.  G.  Spaulding  and 
Lewis  F.  Allen,  and  the  farm  products  were  difficult  to  market 
owing  to  the  lack  of  facility  of  transportation  to  the  mainland. 

Some  years  ago  on  recommendation  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Erie  County  Park  Commission,  Frank  M.  Spitzmiller,  New 
York  State  purchased  certain  lands  on  the  Island  for  park 
purposes.  Further  purchases  were  made  and  at  last  the  pro¬ 
posed  parks  and  highways  on  the  Island  as  well  as  the  desirable 
bridges  to  the  mainland  were  started. 

Beaver  Island  State  Park  at  the  southern  end  of  the  island 
embraces  Beaver  Island,  the  old  estate  of  River  Lawn,  the 
greater  part  of  Allenton  and  the  former  grounds  of  Falcon- 
wood.  A  highway,  South  Grand  Island  Parkway,  connects 
Beaver  Island  with  the  South  Bridge.  This  bridge  spans  the 
east  arm  of  the  Niagara  between  the  island  and  the  Town  of 
Tonawanda.  A  boulevard  from  the  bridge  connects  with 
Sheridan  Drive. 

This  bridge  crosses  the  East  River  Road  on  the  island  north 
of  Love  Road.  The  Grand  Island  Connecting  Boulevard,  con¬ 
necting  the  two  bridges,  running  northwest,  crosses  diagonally 
the  Stoney  Point  Road,  Staley  Road,  Whitehaven  Road,  Base 
Line  Road  and  Bedell  Road.  It  turns  to  the  north  at  the  Long 
Road  and  soon  enters  Buckhorn  Island  Park  at  the  north  end 
of  the  Island.  This  park  embraces  most  of  Lots  No.  hi,  112, 
1 13  and  the  entire  Buckhorn  Island. 

The  bridge  at  the  north  end  of  the  Island,  spanning  Big 
Burnt  Ship  Creek,  extends  from  Buckhorn  Island  over  the 
Niagara  River  to  Niagara  Falls  City,  below  Cayuga  Island. 

The  island  is  now  definitely  linked  with  the  mainland,  offer¬ 
ing  speedy  transportation  for  the  products  of  the  farmer  and 
motoring  facilities  for  the  tourist.  The  beautiful  parkways  and 
improved  highways,  and  the  State  Parks  have  unfolded  on 
Grand  Island  a  region  that  has  enhanced  the  scenic  beauty 
of  the  far-famed  Niagara  wonderland. 
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By  Isabel  Ann  Vaughan 
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In  our  present  society  so  much  emphasis  is  placed  on  city 
life  and  conditions  that  frequently  the  social  movements  of  our 
rural  areas  are  overlooked.  Too  often  it  is  assumed  that  small 
settlements  have  no  individual  or  outstanding  past;  that  small 
towns  are  all  alike;  or  that  they  have  remained  in  the  same  con¬ 
dition  for  years.  Such  theory  is  unsound  and  easily  disproved. 
For  example,  take  the  settlement  of  Ebenezer,  a  community 
located  south  of  Buffalo,  whose  past  is  relatively  unknown  but 
most  interesting.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  study  to  ex¬ 
amine  into  this  settlement — its  origin,  its  early  settlement,  and 
its  form  of  communal  and  religious  life. 

Originally,  this  community  was  settled  by  a  religious  sect 
called  Inspirationists.  Most  of  these  people  were  Germans  who 
had  been  converted  from  the  Lutheran  faith.  The  religion  of  the 
Community  of  True  Inspiration  was  the  binding  tie  which  held 
together  the  Inspirationists  as  a  community,  both  in  Europe 
and  later  in  America.  Like  other  true  Christians,  their  purpose 
in  life  was  to  attain  salvation  by  following  the  simple  truths  of 
Christianity.  As  a  means  of  achieving  such  perfection,  they 
attempted  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Christ  and  His  apos¬ 
tles1. 

In  order  to  understand  this  settlement  and  its  inhabitants, 
it  is  necessary  to  go  back  several  centuries  to  Europe.  It  is 
essential  to  do  this  because  German  conditions  fostered  the 
birth,  growth,  and  transplanting  from  the  Old  World  to  the 
New  of  these  Inspirationists  who  settled  in  Ebenezer  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 

With  the  passing  of  the  Middle  Ages,  town  economy  was 

giving  way  to  a  national  economy,  and  isolation  was  being 

superseded  by  commerce  and  wider  contacts.  Throughout  this 

period,  the  powers  of  the  Lutheran  and  Catholic  churches  were 

(1)  V.  F.  Calverton,  Where  Angels  Dared  to  Tread  (Indianapolis  and  New  York,  1941), 
344. 
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still  dominant  in  the  ecclesiastical  field.  Firmly  and  selfishly 
the  Lutheran  church  clung  to  its  absolutism  and  to  its  narrow 
doctrines.  In  order  to  hold  its  supremacy,  intolerance  and  per¬ 
secution  became  the  order  of  the  day2. 

Within  this  general  background  the  Inspirationists  came  into 
existence  as  a  product  of  this  whole  transformation.3 

What  manner  of  people  were  these  Inspirationists  and  what 
of  their  origin?  This  Society  had  its  origin  in  the  mysticism  and 
pietism  which  existed  throughout  Europe.  Mysticism  existed 
in  Europe  as  early  as  the  fourth  century.  Spreading  westward, 
it  grew  in  strength  until  by  the  fifteenth  century  it  had  followers 
throughout  Europe(a).  The  Mystics  believed  that  Man  could 
learn  the  unknown  only  during  a  state  of  silence — that  is,  by 
spiritual  insight.  Favoring  spirituality  they  attacked  the  re¬ 
ligious  formalism  and  the  church  dogma  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.  They  favored  a  more  personal  religion. 

Pietism,  growing  out  of  the  early  stages  of  Mysticism (b), 
was  founded  by  Philip  Jacob  Spener  at  Frankfort  about  1670. 
Not  interested  in  doctrine,  he  based  his  religion  on  truth  and 
on  the  Bible,  and  spoke  in  language  understood  by  the  common 
people.  Spener  found  it  advisable  to  organize  weekly  home 
meetings.  These  gatherings,  where  anyone  could  speak,  were  the 
beginnings  of  the  Pietist  movement  in  the  German  states,  (c) 
Spener  had  several  beliefs  which  the  Inspirationists  adopted  in 
later  years.  He  believed  that  one  should  confine  his  discussion 
to  religion  rather  than  to  other  subjects.  He  also  felt  that  prayer 
meetings  should  be  held  throughout  the  week,  that  amuse¬ 
ments  should  be  prohibited,  and  that  one  should  dress  for  com¬ 
fort,  not  style.  Another  of  Spener’s  beliefs  was  his  disapproval 
of  philosophy  and  book  reading,  for  he  thought  that  such  works 
were  the  result  of  cold  reasoning  rather  than  communion  with 
one’s  inner  self(d). 

(2)  Although  Catholicism  was  the  religion  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  German 
states,  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  the  Inspirationists  did  not  affect  the  Catholic 
Church.  Most  of  the  Inspirationists  had  been  former  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

(3)  Grace  E.  Chaffee,  “Isolated  Religious  Sect  as  an  Object  for  Social  Research,” 
American  Journal  of  Sociology,  XXXV  (January,  1930),  621. 

(a)  William  R.  Perkins  and  Barthinius  L.  Wick,  History  of  the  Amana  Society  (State 
University  of  Iowa  Publications ,  Historical  Monograph  No.  1,  Iowa  City,  1891),  2. 

(b)  The  term  “Pietist”  was  applied  to  the  early  Mystics  in  the  German  area  only. 
Those  in  England  were  called  Quakers,  while  the  French  dissenters  were  Jansenists. 
The  Quietists  were  in  Spain  and  Italy. 

(c)  Perkins  and  Wick,  op.  cit .,  6. 

(d)  Ibid.,  7. 
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The  Pietists  planned  a  reform  program  which  they  hoped 
would  be  adopted  by  the  Lutheran  church.  They  wanted  to 
place  less  emphasis  on  the  communion  controversies  of  the 
different  groups  of  Christians;  also,  they  wanted  to  abolish 
academic  theology  and  keep  biblical  theology  separate  from 
pagan  philosophy  and  classical  learning.  The  Lutheran  church 
never  accepted  this  program.  Failure  to  make  such  a  com¬ 
promise  was  a  great  mistake,  for  many  Lutherans  withdrew 
from  their  Church  in  order  to  join  the  Pietist  movement. 

After  Spener’s  death,  Pietism  died  out.  The  few  remaining 
Pietists  were  banned  from  the  Lutheran  church  and  exiled  from 
their  native  states.  Nevertheless,  they  stayed  together  and  held 
house  meetings  where  some  became  inspired  and  foretold  the 
future.  This  small  group  became  the  nucleus  of  the  Inspira- 
tionists  (e). 

Those  who  tried  to  form  the  new  sect  were  three  men  from 
Halberstadt,  Saxony  named  Johann  Tobias  Pott  and  his  two 
brothers,  Johann  Heinrich  and  August  Friedrich  Pott.(f)  Ad¬ 
vocating  the  doctrines  of  Inspiration,  these  men  traveled  in 
search  of  pious  believers  and  religious  Mystics  from  1708  to 
1712.  At  this  point  Eberhard  Ludwig  Gruber  and  Johann 
Friedrich  Rock  became  leaders,  and  it  is  through  their  efforts 
that  the  Community  of  True  Inspiration  became  an  organized 
society. 

These  two  Germans  founded  the  Community  in  1714,  estab¬ 
lishing  settlements  not  only  in  the  German  states,  but  also  in 
Holland,  Switzerland,  and  in  other  European  countries* * 4 *. 

A  fundamental  belief  of  this  religious  sect  was  that  God  spoke 
to  His  children  through  certain  inspired  individuals  known  as 
Instruments  or  “Werkzeuge.”  The  leaders  felt  that  there  were 
both  true  and  false  Instruments,  for  some  of  the  people  who 
thought  they  were  inspired  were  not.  For  this  reason  an  ex¬ 
amining  committee  was  established  to  test  the  people  who 
claimed  to  be  inspired.  Any  speaker  proved  false  was  condemned 
by  the  Society.  No  action  was  taken  in  the  Community  with¬ 
out  the  “divine  direction  or  approval”6  of  the  true  Instru- 

(e)  Ibid.,  8. 

(f)  Ibid.,  10. 

(4)  Bertha  M.  Shambaugh,  Amana ,  the  Community  of  True  Inspiration,  (State  His¬ 

torical  Society  of  Iowa,  1908),  27. 

(6)  Shambaugh,  op.  cit .,  340,  note  69. 
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merits.  Both  in  Europe  and  later  in  America,  scribes  were  em¬ 
ployed  to  record  all  that  these  Instruments  said  while  contact¬ 
ing  God.  Thousands  of  pages  of  these  records  are  still  in  ex¬ 
istence  in  their  colony,  now  located  in  Amana,  Iowa.  Copies  of 
these  works  were  printed  by  their  own  press  and  distributed 
among  the  Inspirationists,  for  the  authority  of  these  Instru¬ 
ments  was  equal  to  that  of  the  Bible7. 

Due  to  the  solidarity  and  enthusiasms  of  this  small  religious 
sect,  it  won  much  opposition  from  both  religious  and  civil 
authorities.  By  attacking  the  formal  practices  of  the  church 
and  the  corrupt  lives  of  the  clergy,  the  Lutheran  church  became 
intolerant;  and  for  refusing  to  do  military  duty  and  to  take  any 
legal  oaths8,  the  State  Governments  persecuted  them.  They 
were  whipped,  jailed,  fined,  and  prohibited  from  holding 
meetings.  Notwithstanding  opposition  and  oppression  by  both 
Church  and  State,  the  Inspirationists  continued  to  grow  in 
numbers. 

With  the  death  of  Rock  in  1749,  the  Community  underwent 
a  decline  which  lasted  until  1817.  A  number  of  factors  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  deterioration.  Among  the  most  important  were 
the  lack  of  leaders,  the  disappearance  of  religious  thought,  and 
the  influence  which  rationalism  had  upon  the  people9. 

A  reawakening  came  in  1817,  however,  due  to  the  work  of  a 
new  leader,  Michael  Kraussert.  A  few  months  later  Barbara 
Heinemann  and  Christian  Metz  became  Instruments  and  ac¬ 
tive  leaders  in  the  movement,  both  of  whom  were  to  play  im¬ 
portant  roles  in  America.  These  three  Inspirationists  were  the 
founders  and  leaders  of  the  New  Community.  Fearing  persecu¬ 
tion,  Kraussert  withdrew  from  the  movement,  leaving  Metz 
and  Heinemann  to  carry  on.  Under  them,  the  Society  became 
united  once  again10. 

Before  continuing  the  early  history  of  the  Inspirationists,  it 
might  be  well  to  digress  for  a  moment  to  examine  the  character 
of  Christian  Metz,  who  was  one  of  the  outstanding  leaders  of 
the  Community.  This  man  not  only  reorganized  the  True 
Inspiration  Society,  but  also  became  the  spiritual  and  temporal 

(7)  Ibid.,  23. 

(8)  It  was  against  their  religion  to  take  oaths. 

(9)  Perkins  and  Wick,  op.  cit .,  24. 

(10)  Charles  F.  Noe,  A  Brief  History  of  the  Amana  Society,  1714-1900  (Iowa  Journal  of 
History  and  Politics,  2  Vols.,  1904,  Iowa  City,  1904),  II,  167-168. 
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leader.  He  was  admired  and  respected  by  all  members  of  the 
Community.  The  growth  in  numbers  and  strength  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  in  spite  of  persecution,  was  due  in  large  measure  to 
Metz’s  executive  ability.  He  had  a  penetrating  mind,  and  was 
patient  and  tolerant  with  all  of  his  contacts.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  Metz  led  the  first  journey  to  America  in  1842. 

To  return  to  the  European  background,  soon  the  activities  of 
the  Society  met  with  the  disapproval  of  the  Church  and  the 
various  state  governments,  and  it  was  not  long  before  its  mem¬ 
bers  were  subject  again  to  persecution.  As  matters  grew  worse, 
the  members  of  this  Community  realized  that  they  would  have 
to  renounce  their  faith  and  return  to  the  Church,  or  go  where 
there  was  religious  freedom.  Since  they  were  more  anxious  to 
worship  as  they  pleased,  they  moved  to  the  relatively  tolerant 
state  of  Hesse  in  1830.  Here  they  leased  large  estates  on  which 
they  began  communal  living.  Elders  were  placed  in  charge  of 
both  spiritual  and  temporal  affairs,  ruling  as  they  did  later  in 
Ebenezer  in  the  1840’s  and  1850’s.  The  wealthy  members 
helped  the  poorer  ones  by  establishing  woolen  and  knitting 
mills  to  provide  employment.  A  fund  was  created  from  which 
the  poor  could  borrow  when  necessary;  no  interest  rates  were 
charged11. 

Notwithstanding  their  movement  to  more  liberal  surround¬ 
ings,  the  time  arrived  when  the  antagonism  of  Church  and 
State  resulted  in  further  persecutions.  On  August  13,  1842, 
Christian  Metz,  the  recognized  leader  of  the  Community,  told 
his  people  through  divine  inspiration  that  they  were  to  go  to 
America,  where  they  could  live  in  peace  and  isolation,  and 
practise  their  religion  as  they  saw  fit.  This  was  one  of  the  last 
Christian  groups  to  come  to  America  to  escape  religious 
persecution. 

With  power  to  act  for  the  Society,  Metz  and  three  other 
leaders,  Weber,  Noe  and  Ackermann,  left  for  America  on 
August  27,  1842,  to  buy  land  for  their  new  home.  After  a  diffi¬ 
cult  voyage,  they  reached  New  York  on  October  26.  Here  they 
were  delayed,  due  to  the  illness  of  Ackermann.  While  awaiting 
his  recovery,  they  met  a  land-agent  named  Paulsen,  who  hoped 
to  sell  them  land  in  Chautauqua  County.  While  enroute  to  this 


(11)  Ibid.,  168-169. 
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territory  with  Paulsen,  they  stopped  in  Buffalo  on  November 
12  for  a  few  days  rest.  From  here  they  went  on  to  Chautauqua 
County.  Not  satisfied  with  the  land  Paulsen  showed  them,  they 
returned  to  Buffalo  where  their  host,  Philip  Dorsheimer,  in¬ 
formed  them  of  the  Buffalo  Creek  Reservation  south  of  Buffalo. 
They  inspected  this  tract,  which,  they  understood,  was  to  be 
vacated  shortly  by  the  Indians.  It  appealed  to  the  Germans  as 
well  suited  to  the  needs  of  their  proposed  settlement. 

Having  decided  upon  this  tract,  the  Germans  began  negotia¬ 
tions  for  its  purchase  almost  immediately.  A  tentative  contract 
was  drawn  u'p  with  one  of  the  Ogden  Company’s  land  agents, 
Mr.  Fellows  of  Geneva,  for  the  purchase  of  10,000  acres  at 
$10.50  per  acre.  The  contract  was  sent  to  Mr.  Thomas  Ogden 
in  New  York  for  approval12. 

The  negotiations  became  complicated  at  this  time,  however, 
for  Mr.  Dorsheimer  mistranslated  Ogden’s  reply.  Whereas 
Ogden  refused  sale,  the  Germans  were  told  that  he  approved 
the  contract.  Upon  learning  that  Mr.  Ogden  had  turned  down 
the  sale,  Mr.  Fellows  sent  the  Inspirationists  to  Geneseo  to  see 
Wadsworth  and  Sons,  the  controlling  stockholders.  Although 
Mr.  Wadsworth  promised  to  aid  them,  Metz  heard  nothing 
from  anyone,  so  in  January,  1843,  he  went  to  New  York  to  see 
Ogden.  At  first  Ogden  ignored  him,  then  said  that  in  order  to 
make  a  sale  all  the  Company’s  stockholders  must  meet  first. 
Much  to  the  relief  of  the  Germans,  this  was  accomplished  and 
a  sale  was  arranged. 

Instead  of  buying  10,000  acres  at  $10.50  per  acre  as  originally 
planned,  they  purchased  only  5,000  acres  at  $10.00  per  acre. 
The  land  they  acquired  was  six  miles  from  Buffalo  instead  of  the 
original  four.  This  land  was  located  where  north  and  central 
West  Seneca  are  today.  Later,  when  the  German  settlers  needed 
more  land  for  their  increasing  numbers,  they  were  forced  to  pay 
twice  the  amount  per  acre  that  they  paid  originally13.  This 
was  necessary  because  real  estate  values  were  rising,  due  to  the 
growth  of  Buffalo.  In  this  second  purchase  they  bought  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  thousand  acres,  making  a  total  of  7,622 
acres.  This  territory  extended  into  present  day  Elma,  and  now 
part  of  it  lies  within  Buffalo’s  city  limits. 

(12)  Christian  Metz,  Ebenezer  Settlement,  translated  by  Norman  Reamer  (Unpub¬ 
lished  manuscript). 

(13)  Metz,  Ebenezer,  1. 
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In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Germans  were  able  to  purchase 
this  land,  it  was  no  easy  task  to  obtain  possession,  for  the 
Indians  refused  to  leave.  The  sources  of  trouble  were  the  treaties 
of  1838  and  1842  between  the  Indians  and  Ogden  and  Fellows. 
A  brief  consideration  of  these  treaties  becomes  necessary. 

By  the  treaty  of  1838  the  Seneca  Nation  sold  to  Ogden  and 
Fellows  for  the  sum  of  $ 202,000  the  four  western  New  York 
Indian  reservations  known  as  the  Buffalo  Creek  Reservation; 
the  Cattaraugus  Reservation;  the  Allegany  Reservation;  and 
the  Tonawanda  Reservation.  Of  the  sum  agreed  to  be  paid, 
$102,000  was  to  cover  the  improvements  upon  the  land. 

Some  difficulty  having  arisen  between  the  Indians  and  the 
Ogden  Company  in  relation  to  the  sale,  a  new  treaty  was  en¬ 
tered  into  on  May  20,  1842,  by  the  terms  of  which  Ogden  and 
Fellows  released  from  the  sale  of  1838  the  Cattaraugus  and 
Allegany  Reservations. 

The  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  1842  provided  “for  reducing 
the  amount  of  the  purchase  money  to  be  paid  by  Ogden  and 
Fellows,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  relative  value  of  the  two 
reservations  released  to  the  value  of  the  four,  as  fixed  by  the 
treaty  of  1838”14.  To  fix  these  relative  values  and  determine 
the  amount  due  under  the  new  treaty,  provision  was  made  in 
Article  Four  for  the  appointment  of  appraisers,  one  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  other  by  Ogden 
and  Fellows. 

By  Article  Five  of  the  new  treaty  it  was  provided  that  within 
one  month  from  the  date  of  filing  the  appraisers’  report  with 
the  War  Department,  the  unimproved  lands  were  to  be  given 
over  to  the  Ogden  Company  providing  payment  had  been  made 
or  secured  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  War  Department.  The  im¬ 
proved  lands  were  to  be  turned  over  within  two  years  from  the 
date  of  said  filing  provided  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  said  im¬ 
provements  shall  have  been  paid  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  the  lands  containing  such 
improvements15. 


(14)  Fellows  v.  Blacksmith  et  al.,  19  Howard,  369. 

(15)  Treaty  of  1842;  Thomas  Ludlow  Ogden  &  Others  with  the  Chiefs  etc.  of  the 
Seneca  Tribe  of  Indians.  Photostatic  copy  in  possession  of  The  Buffalo  Historical 
Society,  Buffalo,  New  York. 
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The  appraisers’  report  and  a  large  payment  by  the  Ogden 
Company  were  due  in  Washington  on  April  i,  184416. 
There  was  some  doubt  as  to  meeting  this  deadline,  for  the 
appraisers  did  not  begin  work  until  the  fall  of  1843,  and  when 
finally  they  made  their  estimates,  they  differed.  An  agreement 
was  reached,  however,  and  the  appraisers  finished  their  work 
in  March. 

Metz  and  the  other  leaders  had  understood  when  they  pur¬ 
chased  this  territory  that  the  Indians  were  to  leave  immediately. 
This  the  Indians  refused  to  do.  During  this  period  of  uncer¬ 
tainty,  Fellows  bought  enough  land  from  the  Indians  to  give 
the  Germans  a  start.  As  a  result,  the  sale  was  completed  and 
the  first  payment  made17. 

Shortly  thereafter  the  first  group  of  settlers  arrived.  Imme¬ 
diately  they  set  about  removing  stones  and  boulders,  cutting 
heavy  timber,  planting,  erecting  homes  and  making  prepara¬ 
tion  for  future  settlers.  Within  four  months  of  the  purchase, 
Ebenezer  was  laid  out18.  Such  activities  angered  the  In¬ 
dians,  and  they  ordered  the  Germans  to  leave.  Their  position 
was  precarious,  for  by  the  treaty  of  1842  the  Ogden  Company 
was  in  no  position  to  demand  from  the  Indians  possession  of 
the  land  sold  until  the  land  had  been  appraised  and  paid  for. 

Metz,  who  wanted  to  reach  a  friendly  agreement  with  the 
Indians,  met  with  the  Seneca  chiefs  and  their  agent,  Mr. 
Stephen  Osborn.  As  a  result  of  this  conference,  they  made  a  one- 
year  peace  treaty,  it  being  the  hope  of  Metz  that  within  this 
time  all  differences  with  the  Indians  could  be  satisfactorily 
adjusted.  Unfortunately,  such  was  not  the  case.  No  amount 
of  persuasion  could  prevail  upon  the  Indians  “to  give  up  their 
land  willingly”19. 

One  of  the  main  difficulties  was  that  the  Indians  were 
backed  by  certain  whites  in  the  area.  Perhaps  the  most  out¬ 
standing  group  of  supporters  were  the  Quakers20.  These 
people,  believing  that  the  Senecas  had  been  cheated,  hoped 
that,  by  assisting  them,  they  could  help  them  win  back  their 
land21. 

(16)  Perkins  and  Wick,  op.  cit.,  50-51.  Metz,  Ebenezer,  5. 

(17)  Metz,  Ebenezer,  2. 

(18)  Shambaugh,  op.  cit.,  60. 

(19)  Metz,  Ebenezer,  4. 

(20)  Also  known  as  Society  of  Friends. 

(21)  Philip  E.  Thomas  to  Seneca  Indians,  November  19,  1846;  Thomas  to  Pierce,  Feb- 
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With  such  support,  the  Indians  became  even  more  deter¬ 
mined  to  keep  their  land.  They  agreed  among  themselves  that 
no  Seneca  would  sell  his  land,  for  they  did  not  want  to  be  dis¬ 
possessed.  Under  such  circumstances,  Metz  was  powerless  to  do 
anything,  since  the  Indians  were  still  legally  entitled  to  retain 
possession  of  the  lands. 

In  August,  1843,  Charles  L.  Mayer  of  Zoar,  Ohio,  joined  the 
settlement.  He  became  a  trustee  of  the  Community  of  True 
Inspiration,  and  aided  the  Ebenezerites  in  their  struggles.  His 
value  to  the  group  cannot  be  overestimated,  because  of  his 
knowledge  of  legal  matters  and  the  English  language.  On  the 
whole,  however,  there  were  few  converts.  Rather,  the  Society 
grew  from  within. 

Due  to  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  Ogden  Land  Company 
and  its  inability  to  pay  the  amount  awarded  to  the  Indians  by 
the  appraisers,  the  settlers  made  their  remaining  payments  in 
full  to  the  Company,  thus  making  it  possible  for  the  Company 
to  make  its  payment  in  Washington  and  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  unimproved  lands22. 

Following  payment  to  the  United  States  Government,  the 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs  notified  the  Indians  of  such  payment. 
The  Indians  were  advised  that  the  Ogden  Company  was  en¬ 
titled  to  possession  of  the  unimproved  lands,  and  that  they  must 
yield  up  such  possession23.  This  action  broke  the  power  of 
the  Indians. 

All  future  Indian  efforts  to  expel  the  settlers  failed,  although 
the  Senecas  did  not  cease  to  be  the  source  of  further  trouble. 
Convinced  they  could  not  win,  the  Indians  sold  out  and  moved 
away  in  1846. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  settlers  that  more 
arrived.  During  the  first  year,  1843,  approximately  350  Ger¬ 
mans  came  to  Ebenezer,  most  of  them  coming  from  Rhenish 
Prussia  and  the  state  of  Hesse.  There  was  a  lull  in  emigration 
during  the  winter  months  when  ocean  travel  was  so  difficult, 
but  in  June,  1844  about  217  more  settlers  arrived.  Besides  these 
large  groups,  individuals  were  coming  continually,  so  that  the 


ruary  24,  1852.  Maris  B.  Pierce  MSS,  The  Buffalo  Historical  Society,  Buffalo,  New 
York. 

(22)  Metz,  Ebenezer,  5~6, 

(23)  T.  Hartly  Crawford  to  Stephen  Osborn,  April  29,  1844.  Pierce  MSS. 
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German  settlers  totaled  approximately  800  by  1845.  The 
European  revolutions  of  1848  led  to  the  arrival  of  still  more 
Germans,  until  the  settlement  reached  the  thousand  mark.  By 
the  time  the  Society  moved  westward  to  Iowa,  the  membership 
totaled  approximately  twelve  hundred  persons. 

Although  there  were  several  wealthy  settlers,  most  of  those 
who  came  were  of  the  artisan  and  peasant  classes.  Many  were 
skillful  in  a  certain  line  of  manufacturing,  bringing  with  them 
processes  for  cotton  printing,  indigo  dyeing,  cabinet  making 
and  the  like. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  all  the  Inspirationists  came  to 
Ebenezer,  for  many  remained  in  Germany.  Property  and  home 
ties  were  most  responsible  for  keeping  them  in  their  own 
country. 

The  first  settlement  was  called  “Ebenezer”  after  a  passage  in 
the  Bible24.  In  less  than  a  year  two  other  villages  were  laid 
out,  one  on  either  side  of  the  original  settlement,  known  as 
Lower  Ebenezer  (now  called  Ebenezer)  and  Upper  Ebenezer 
(Elma-Blossom).  Thereafter  the  original  village  was  called 
Middle  Ebenezer  (Garden ville).  Later,  a  fourth  village,  New 
Ebenezer  (Clinton  Street  Heights-East),  was  added  to  the 
Community. 

Not  all  the  settlers  who  joined  this  Community  were  from 
the  German  states25.  Many  came  from  Switzerland  and 
Holland,  and  still  others  from  Canada.  Those  from  Canada 
established  two  villages  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  Niagara 
River  in  southwestern  Ontario.  Canada  Ebenezer,  one  of  these 
villages,  was  12  miles  north  of  Buffalo  near  the  Niagara  River. 
The  other  community,  Kenneberg,  was  45  miles  northwest  of 
Buffalo,  and  was  located  in  Haldimand  County.  In  1851  fifty 
members  lived  in  Kenneberg,  holding  approximately  700  acres 
of  land.  With  the  addition  of  these  two  villages,  the  Com¬ 
munity  obtained  large  tracts  of  pine  timber,  much  of  which 
was  used  for  building  purposes  when  the  Community  moved 
to  Iowa26. 

The  Indian  lodgings  on  the  Buffalo  Creek  Reservation  gave 


(24)  I  Samuel,  7:12. 

(25)  These  German  states  included  such  areas  as  Hesse,  Saxony,  Wurttemberg,  Baden, 
Bavaria,  and  the  Palatinate. 

(26)  Noe,  op.  cit.,  1 77. 
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way  to  the  simple  and  unostentatious  homes  of  the  Inspira- 
tionists.  These  houses,  rather  than  being  scattered  over  the 
whole  area,  were  concentrated  in  the  four  villages  already  men¬ 
tioned  (Upper,  Middle,  Lower  and  New  Ebenezer).  For  the 
most  part,  the  domestic  dwellings  were  large  frame  houses, 
each  of  which  accommodated  several  families,  for  from  the 
start  the  Society  was  short  of  living  quarters. 

At  first  the  wooden  houses  were  painted,  but  due  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  the  practise  was  stopped  except  for  painting  the  door  and 
window  frames.  The  people  did  not  feel  that  the  paint  gave 
adequate  protection  to  warrant  painting  the  entire  structure. 
The  only  colors  in  the  neighborhood  were  the  flowers  which 
were  planted  around  the  houses. 

Each  of  these  dwellings  held  a  common  dining  room  and  large 
kitchen.  Anywhere  from  sixteen  to  fifty  people  ate  in  silence  in 
these  dining  rooms.  Here,  as  in  church  and  while  working,  the 
men  and  women  were  segregated.  The  food  was  simple  yet 
wholesome.  These  Inspirationists  ate  five  meals  a  day,  two  of 
which  were  light  lunches  eaten  in  the  middle  of  the  morning 
and  afternoon. 

The  interior  of  the  homes  was  fully  as  plain  as  the  monot¬ 
onous  architecture.  The  settlers  built  their  own  furniture,  much 
of  which  was  made  of  black  walnut.  Hooked  rugs  or  rag  carpets 
were  used  on  the  floor27. 

The  churches  were  built  in  a  rather  unusual  way,  and  deserve 
some  attention  for  their  appearance.  The  absence  of  steeples 
deprived  them  of  one  of  our  most  common  conceptions  of  a 
church.  If  it  had  not  been  for  its  unusual  length,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  differentiate  this  building  from  some  of  the 
other  types. 

Within  the  church  there  were  a  series  of  rooms  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  holding  several  services  at  once.  The  plain  interior  of 
the  church  symbolized  the  simplicity  of  the  service.  The  floors 
were  bare,  and  the  benches  were  long  and  unpainted.  Instead  of 
a  pulpit,  there  was  a  plain  table  which  was  used  by  the  presid¬ 
ing  Elder. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  seating  plan  of 
the  congregation.  When  several  services  were  going  on  simul- 

(27)  Statement  of  Philip  Wiegand,  Gardenville,  New  York,  to  author,  January  18, 
1944. 
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taneously,  the  men  and  women  sat  in  separate  rooms.  Even 
when  they  attended  the  same  service  they  were  segregated, 
with  the  men  sitting  on  one  side  of  the  church  and  the  women 
on  the  other.  There  was  still  another  division  in  the  seating 
plan.  The  most  spiritually  minded,  the  Elders,  sat  in  the  front 
of  the  church  and  faced  the  congregation.  The  least  spiritual 
sat  in  the  front  rows.  Here  would  be  the  children  and  any  other 
people  of  low  religious  status.  Sitting  behind  this  group  were 
those  who  were  more  spiritually  advanced28. 

Besides  the  church,  other  important  buildings  in  each  village 
were  the  store,  school,  sawmill,  woolen  mill  and  flour  mill.  The 
two  Canadian  villages  were  built  on  the  same  plan  as  the  others, 
each  having  its  small  store  and  other  business  establishments. 

These  buildings  give  some  indication  of  the  type  of  work 
carried  on  by  the  inhabitants.  Due  in  part  to  the  reputation 
which  the  mills  and  factories  established  in  the  commercial 
world,  the  Community  prospered  in  a  very  short  time29.  The 
woolen  mills,  started  in  Germany  in  1838,  provided  the  people 
with  their  second  most  important  occupation. 

The  mills  and  factories,  however,  did  not  provide  the  chief 
means  of  employment.  From  the  very  beginning,  agriculture 
was  the  main  occupation30.  As  the  fields  yielded  abundant 
harvest  under  their  tillage,  the  value  of  the  land  quadrupled. 

The  Inspirationists  established  in  Ebenezer  a  religious  com¬ 
munity  which,  for  all  practical  purposes,  was  a  communistic 
society.  While  this  group  was  still  living  on  its  estates  in  Hesse, 
its  members  were  preparing  “unconsciously”  the  beginnings  of 
their  communal  life31.  Individual  welfare  was  sacrificed  for 
the  common  good;  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  educated  and 
the  uneducated  shared  alike.  They  worked  the  land  together, 
sold  their  surplus,  and  shared  the  proceeds  equally.  Even  at 
this  early  time  they  found  it  cheaper  to  have  a  common  kitchen 
and  dining  room32. 

The  communism  of  this  religious  sect  was  not  adopted 
“formally”  until  the  Inspirationsts  were  living  in  Ebenezer. 


(28)  Alexander  Kent,  “The  Amana  Society,”  Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
No.  XXXV  (July,  1901),  584. 

(29)  Shambaugh,  op.  cit.,  70. 

(30)  Chaffee,  op.  cit.,  619. 

(31)  Shambaugh,  op.  cit.,  54. 

(32)  Kent,  op.  cit.,  579. 
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The  impelling  cause  that  prompted  the  form  of  government 
adopted  was  not  to  promulgate  revolutionary  ideas,  but  rather 
to  maintain  the  existence  of  the  Society  and  carry  on  its  re¬ 
ligious  ideals  by  binding  its  members  closely  and  firmly  to¬ 
gether  in  brotherly  cooperation  instead  of  promoting  individual 
competition.  With  such  a  goal  in  mind,  the  Inspirationists  were 
not  interested  in  the  utopian  ideas  or  theories  of  such  com¬ 
munistic  leaders  as  Cabet,  Fourier,  and  Owen33. 

At  first,  some  of  the  members  opposed  the  adoption  of  com¬ 
munism.  They  repented  soon,  however,  for  they  were  told  that 
it  was  the  will  of  God  that  communal  living  was  best  suited  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Community34. 

When  the  Inspirationists  adopted  “communism”  formally,  in 
January,  1846,  they  made  it  a  part  of  their  newly  drafted  Con¬ 
stitution.  Several  of  its  provisions  are  worthy  of  note.  Each 
member  was  required  to  turn  into  the  common  fund  of  the 
Community  all  money  or  property  of  any  kind  “without 
reservation  and  without  demanding  or  expecting  any  interest 
therefrom”35.  Provision  was  made  for  the  return  of  such 
money  or  property  in  the  event  such  member  shall  leave  the 
Community  of  his  own  choice  or  shall  have  been  expelled  from 
the  Community36. 

The  Constitution  by  its  terms  further  provided  that  no  wages 
were  to  be  paid  to  any  member37,  but  all  were  to  “work  for 
the  common  good  as  truly  faithful  members  and  in  communion 
of  love,  whereby  alone  we  may  be  able  to  obtain  and  participate 
in  the  blessings  of  God  in  things  spiritual  and  temporal”38. 

Each  member  of  the  Community,  however,  was  to  receive,  in 
addition  to  his  food,  an  annual  sum  out  of  the  common  fund 
for  the  support  of  himself,  his  children  and  relatives.  This  sup¬ 
port  or  allotment  fund  was  to  be  used  wisely  and  with  care.  No 
member  could  overdraw  the  fund  allotted  but  each  was  ex¬ 
pected  “to  turn  back  into  the  common  fund  whatever  part  of 
the  apportioned  amount  they  do  not  need  by  exercising  due 


(33)  F.  A.  Bushee,  “Communistic  Societies  of  the  United  States  ”  Political  Science 
Quarterly ,  XX  (1905),  625. 

(34)  Shambaugh,  op.  cit.,  65-67. 

(35)  Constitution  of  the  Community  of  True  Inspiration,  Article  8. 

(36)  Constitution,  Article  13. 

(37)  Constitution,  Article  9. 

(38)  Constitution,  Article  6. 
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economy  and  frugality”39. 

Prior  to  coming  to  America  the  Inspirationists  had  resolved 
that  the  land  to  be  purchased  for  their  new  home  should  be  by 
“common  contributions”40.  In  line  with  that  resolve  their 
Constitution  provided  that  all  lands  and  improvements  thereon 
were  to  be  held  in  common.  The  title  to  such  lands  and  improve¬ 
ments  was  to  be  vested  in  sixteen  elders  and  their  successors  in 
office  as  joint  tenants  and  trustees  for  the  sole  benefit  and  use 
of  the  Community41. 

Under  the  Constitution  a  “closer  Council  of  the  Brethren”42 
consisting  of  thirteen  of  the  older  elders  constituted  the  Board 
of  Directors,  as  it  were,  of  the  Community,  having  in  charge 
both  the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  the  Community. 
“Resolutions  of  the  closer  Council  in  unanimous  consent  in 
accordance  with  our  doctrine  of  redemption  are  in  all  cases 
valid  and  binding  for  elders  and  members”43. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  although  communistic 
insofar  as  community  of  interests  and  property  are  concerned, 
the  form  of  government  was  more  oligarchical  or  theocratic 
than  democratic44.  The  Society  was  far  more  interested  in 
having  a  strong  central  authority  who  would  rule  wisely. 
Rotation  in  office  was  practiced  infrequently. 

In  performance  of  the  duties  enjoined  upon  the  members  of 
the  closer  Council  “to  take  care  of  the  deliberations,  arrange¬ 
ments,  directions  and  decisions  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  com¬ 
munity”45,  they  assigned  work  to  all  of  the  people — old  and 
young,  male  and  female.  Their  employment  was  determined 
by  their  talents,  inclinations  and  benefit  to  the  community. 
Moreover,  this  Council  had  direction  and  control  over  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  buildings,  the  plowing  of  lands  and  the  sowing  of  crops. 

Much  in  the  everyday  life  of  these  people  reflected  the  com¬ 
munal  ideas  which  existed  in  their  Society.  For  example,  groups 
of  fifty  or  one  hundred  men  or  women,  always  segregated, 
would  work  in  the  fields.  It  was  not  unusual  for  the  women  to 

(39)  Constitution,  Article  9. 

(40)  Constitution,  Article  5. 

(41)  Constitution,  Article  7.  Shambaugh,  op.  cit.,  62. 

(42)  Constitution,  Article  12. 

(43)  Constitution,  Article  12. 

(44)  M.  M.  Rice,  “Eighty-Nine  Years  of  Collective  Living,”  Harper  s  Magazine, 
CLXXVII  (October,  1938),  68. 

(45)  Constitution,  Article  12. 
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join  the  men  in  performing  certain  other  physical  labors.  Dur¬ 
ing  harvest  time  the  women,  who  ordinarily  worked  in  kitchens, 
mills,  and  at  home  spinning,  did  much  of  the  reaping46. 
Some  of  the  men  found  common  employment  in  the  grist  mill 
or  in  the  brewery.  None  of  the  people,  neither  men  nor  women, 
overworked  at  any  time. 

Another  communal  idea  which  existed  in  this  Society  was 
family  responsibility  to  the  Community.  If  a  child  did  wrong, 
his  parents  were  not  always  free  from  punishment.  Usually 
they  would  get  a  diminution  in  their  religious  status.  As  a 
result,  the  children  were  quite  restrained.  Moreover,  a  close 
relationship  grew  up  between  the  child  and  his  parents47. 

These  people  had  several  characteristics  and  customs  which, 
although  not  necessarily  typical  of  a  communistic  group,  set 
them  apart  from  other  Americans.  Their  views  on  marriage 
were,  to  say  the  least,  far  from  the  accepted  American  standard. 
Although  not  forbidden  it  was  frowned  upon.  Because  it  was 
not  looked  up  to,  certain  customs  ruled  the  procedure.  The 
engagement  period  lasted  for  one  year,  during  which  time  the 
man  and  woman  were  not  allowed  to  see  one  another.  At  the 
end  of  this  period  the  wedding  took  place,  provided  the  couple 
was  still  faithful  and  “their  spiritual  condition  .  . .  warranted”48. 
Their  wedding  ceremony  was  a  very  solemn  affair. 

After  marriage,  the  religious  status  of  the  couple  was  lowered 
to  the  most  elementary  level,  to  be  elevated  only  through  piety 
and  time.  With  the  birth  of  each  child  the  diminution  of  re¬ 
ligious  status  was  repeated.  Within  this  closely-knit  society 
where  outsiders  were  seldom  accepted,  intermarriage  was 
frequent. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Christian  Metz  believed  that, 
with  certain  regulations,  marriage  should  be  allowed.  He 
realized  that  the  Community  could  not  remain  prosperous  or 
even  stay  in  existence  unless  marriages  were  permitted.  His 
near-sighted  contemporaries  criticized  him  for  taking  such  an 
attitude. 

The  beliefs  of  the  Inspirationists  towards  amusements  were 
very  strict.  None  of  the  amusements  which  we  consider  neces- 

(46)  H.  Perry  Smith,  History  of  the  City  of  Buffalo  and  Erie  County  (Syracuse,  1884), 
I,  229. 

(47)  Chaffee,  op.  cit.y  628. 

(48)  Shambaugh,  op.  cit.y  121. 
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sary  were  permitted  in  their  Community.  Dancing  and  musical 
instruments  were  strictly  forbidden49.  Hymn  singing  was 
allowed,  however,  and  proved  to  be  one  of  their  main  pleasures. 
The  large  number  of  hymns  which  these  people  collected  was 
valued  greatly  by  them,  for  hymn  singing  was  an  important 
part  of  their  chief  recreation,  the  religious  meeting50.  Since 
prayer  meetings  were  held  throughout  the  week,  the  people 
had  plenty  of  opportunity  to  use  their  hymns. 

The  discipline  and  morals  of  these  Ebenezerites  were  “severe 
and  strict”51.  No  one  was  allowed  to  go  from  one  settlement 
to  another  without  written  permission. 

The  role  of  the  women  in  this  Society  was  rather  unusual. 
Within  the  family  life,  the  man  held  the  dominating  position, 
but  within  the  church  life,  women  were  treated  with  equality. 
One  of  the  best  examples  of  this  equality  of  sexes  is  the  religious 
authority  of  Barbara  Heinemann  and  Christian  Metz.  After 
the  revival  of  1817  these  two  people  had  an  equality  of  leader¬ 
ship.  After  the  death  of  Metz  in  1887,  Barbara  Heinemann 
had  no  superior  as  leader  of  the  Community. 

The  dress  and  appearance  of  the  Inspirationists  were  so  dis¬ 
tinctive  that  they  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  women,  re¬ 
gardless  of  age,  dressed  alike  in  somber  dresses  of  black,  blue, 
brown  or  gray  calico.  In  the  winter-time  the  material  was 
flannel  instead  of  calico.  The  long  and  full  skirts  were  sewed  to 
the  short  and  plain  waists  with  a  wide  band.  All  of  the  women 
wore  aprons  and  calico  shoulder  shawls  as  well  as  small  black 
caps.  In  the  winter  they  wore  hoods,  while  during  the  summer 
they  wore  sunbonnets  with  long  capes.  With  such  plain  clothes 
as  these,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  women  wore  no  jewelry. 

The  appearance  of  the  men  was  as  unassuming  as  that  of  the 
women.  They,  too,  wore  dull  colored  clothes  of  black  or  blue. 
The  men  wore  full  front  trousers  and,  for  the  best  occasions, 
coats  which  had  no  lapels.  Although  their  beards  were  well 
trimmed,  mustaches  were  not  permitted,  for  they  symbolized 
worldliness52.  Both  the  men’s  and  women’s  clothes,  which 


(49)  William  A.  Hinds,  American  Communities  (Oneida,  1878),  56. 

(50)  C.  Nordhoff,  The  Communistic  Societies  of  the  United  States  (New  York,  1875), 
400. 

(51)  Truman  C.  White,  Our  County  and  Its  People;  a  Descriptive  IVork  on  Erie  County 
(New  York,  Boston,  1898),  376. 

(52)  Shambaugh,  op.  cit .,  143. 
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were  homemade,  followed  the  pattern  of  the  German  peasant 
for  many,  many  years. 

Although  the  Inspirationists  became  well  settled  in  their 
Ebenezer  location,  certain  factors  made  it  more  desirable  and 
profitable  for  them  to  move  west.  As  the  city  limits  of  Buffalo 
crept  southward,  the  Ebenezerites  found  it  more  and  more 
difficult  to  preserve  their  seclusion  and  isolation.  The  young 
people  of  the  Society  were  not  unaware  of  the  freedom  which 
existed  in  a  large  city  so  close  to  them,  and  as  a  result,  they  be¬ 
came  dissatisfied  with  the  strict  discipline  in  their  own  com¬ 
munity53. 

Another  reason  for  leaving  Ebenezer  was  the  desire  for  more 
territory.  Land  was  no  longer  as  abundant  or  cheap  as  it  had 
been  in  1842  and  1843,  and  since  it  was  essential  that  more 
territory  be  added  to  their  settlement,  the  Community  found 
'  it  advisable  to  move  west  where  land  was  cheap  and  plentiful. 

Once  again  the  originality  of  the  Inspirationists  expressed 
itself,  for  their  methods  and  procedure  of  moving  from  one 
place  to  another  was  unique.  Over  a  period  of  ten  years,  1855- 
1865,  there  was  a  gradual  shift  of  the  Inspirationists  from 
Ebenezer  to  Amana,  Iowa.  Some  of  the  settlers  went  directly 
to  Iowa  where  they  began  building  new  homes  for  themselves 
and  for  those  yet  to  come,  while  others  remained  to  sell  the 
property  here54.  The  first  Iowan  settlers  established  a  village 
at  Amana  in  1855. 

The  sale  of  the  Ebenezer  property  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
George  R.  Babcock,  who  was  the  legal  agent  of  the  Community. 
He  agreed  to  sell  their  land  on  the  following  basis: — The 
Inspirationists  were  to  divide  their  property  into  tracts,  fix  the 
price  and  the  terms  on  each  tract,  and  make  any  necessary 
revisions  from  time  to  time55. 

After  some  sales  were  made  in  1857,  there  was  an  interval 
when  no  more  land  was  sold,  due  to  the  depression  of  that  year. 
When  general  conditions  did  not  improve,  however,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  found  it  advantageous  to  lower  their  prices.  On  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  reduction  in  prices  of  their  lands,  the  settlers  re¬ 
funded  to  the  earlier  buyers  the  difference  between  the  higher 

(53)  White,  op.  cit .,  3 76. 

(54)  Shambaugh,  op.  cit.,  16. 

(55)  Crisfield  Johnson,  History  of  Erie  County,  New  York  (Buffalo,  1876),  454. 
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price  which  they  had  paid  and  the  lower  price  for  which  the 
land  was  then  selling56. 

As  purchasers  were  found,  more  families  moved  westward  to 
their  new  settlement.  Most  of  the  territory  was  sold  piece  by 
piece.  In  1865,  after  much  time  and  patience,  every  strip  of 
land  had  been  sold  without  loss,  and  the  last  family  moved  to 
Amana,  Iowa57. 

While  Amana  has  become  the  largest  and  strongest  com¬ 
munal  settlement  in  America,  Ebenezer  has  lost  its  identity 
with  the  Inspirationists.  Landmarks  still  remain  in  this  region, 
however,  for  some  of  the  original  houses,  factories,  churches 
and  stores  are  still  there. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  WILLIAMSVILLE 

By  Robert  W.  Bingham 
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W ith  the  coming  of  the  nomad  Algonkian  people  to  the 
Niagara  region,  the  land  where  now  are  built  the  homes  and 
mercantile  establishments  of  Williamsville  became  the  home¬ 
land  of  this  race.  They  built  their  villages  and  tilled  the  soil, 
and  as  time  progressed  their  council  fires  extended  over  the 
land. 

Many  generations  of  these  Indians,  each  more  advanced  than 
their  predecessors  dwelt  in  security  until  from  the  region  of  the 
mid-Mississippi  valley  came  the  mighty  nation  of  the  Iroquois 
on  its  migration  to  the  north  in  search  of  a  better  homeland. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  the  Seneca,  Cayuga,  Neutral 
and  Erie  people  turned  to  the  east  and  following  the  trail  south 
of  the  lakes  entered  the  land  of  the  present  State  of  New  York, 
driving  before  them  the  Algonkian  inhabitants. 

With  the  Hurons  who  continued  the  march  to  the  north  went 
the  Mohawks,  Oneidas  and  Onondagas.  The  former  nation 
settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Georgian  Bay  while  the  others  con¬ 
tinued,  turning  eastward  and  then  south  entering  the  present 
State  of  New  York  from  the  north,  and  appropriating  the  land. 

From  the  Hudson  River  westward  over  the  Niagara  now 
spread  the  fires  of  the  Iroquois  and  the  land  of  this  region  was 
occupied  by  the  Neutrals. 

About  1840,  Dr.  Squier  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  made 
an  archaeological  survey  of  New  York  State  and  recorded 
many  evidences  of  the  prehistoric  occupation.  Along  the  lime¬ 
stone  plateau  through  the  Town  of  Clarence  was  a  succession 
of  earthworks,  about  a  mile  or  two  apart.  Short  sections  of  the 
embankment  of  one  of  these  works  situated  two  and  one-half 
miles  south  of  Clarence  Hollow  still  remained  in  October  1842. 
A  mile  to  the  north  was  another  ancient  work  and  flint  chip- 
pings,  fragments  of  pottery  as  well  as  a  number  of  caches  were 
located  in  the  vicinity.  A  mile  to  the  northwest  a  large  bone  pit 
measuring  fourteen  feet  square  and  four  or  five  feet  deep  was 
uncovered.  Other  works  were  charted  in  the  vicinity  and  near 
one  of  these  a  bone  pit  containing  four  hundred  skeletons. 
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When  the  great  League  of  the  Iroquois  was  formed  the 
Neuters,  Eries  and  Hurons  refused  to  enter  the  confederation, 
and  in  1651  the  Neuters  were  destroyed.  Their  land  became 
the  property  of  the  League  and  the  hunting  ground  of  the 
Senecas  as  did  the  lands  of  the  Hurons  and  Eries  who  shortly 
after  ceased  to  exist  as  nations. 

Within  the  next  half  century,  the  steel-clad  forces  of  France 
had  entered  the  Niagara  and  the  names  of  LaSalle,  Tonty, 
Denonville  and  other  soldiers  were  emblazoned  on  history’s 
scroll.  Fathers  Brebeuf,  Milet  and  many  other  patient  Jesuits 
carried  the  message  of  the  cross  to  the  Indian  villages  of  the 
Niagara  region.  Who  can  say  but  what  one  or  more  of  these 
trod  the  old  trails  that  formerly  led  through  the  Amherst 
region,  for  the  old  great  trail  from  the  east  followed  nearly  the 
route  of  Main  Street. 

In  1759,  the  British  captured  Fort  Niagara  and  from  that 
year  until  1796  the  British  flag  controlled  the  Niagara  region. 
Although  the  Treaty  of  Paris  formally  placed  Western  New 
York  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  British  refused  to  give 
up  the  frontier  posts  and  under  military  rule  from  Fort  Niagara 
forbade  Yankee  settlement  in  the  Niagara  region  until  the  fort 
under  Jay’s  treaty  became  American  property  in  August  1796. 

Robert  Morris  had  speculated  in  Indian  lands  in  New  York 
and  becoming  financially  involved  interested  Theophile  Caze- 
nove,  the  Agent  of  the  Holland  Land  Company,  who  on  behalf 
of  his  employers  acquired  the  Morris  interest  in  the  land  west 
of  the  Genesee  River.  There  remained,  however,  the  Indian 
title  which  Joseph  Ellicott,  acting  for  the  Company  with 
Robert  Morris,  finally  purchased  at  the  Treaty  of  the  Big 
Tree  in  September  1797,  and  the  following  spring  started  the 
general  survey. 

In  1799,  Joseph  Ellicott,  on  behalf  of  the  Holland  Land 
Company,  sold  to  Benjamin  Ellicott  and  John  Thompson  three 
hundred  acres  at  two  dollars  an  acre,  in  Range  7,  Township  12, 
about  eight  miles  from  Ransom’s  Tavern  as  a  nucleus  of  what 
was  known,  in  those  days,  as  the  fourth  settlement. 

During  that  year,  Ellicott  and  Thompson  erected  a  sub¬ 
stantial  house  of  hewn  logs,  thirty-four  feet  by  twenty-eight 
feet,  two  stories  high,  with  a  brick  chimney,  containing  two 
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fireplaces,  one  on  the  lower  and  one  on  the  upper  floor.  The 
house  was  divided  into  seven  rooms  exclusive  of  the  garret 
which  Ellicott  states  “was  sufficiently  large  and  commodious 
for  several  men.”  There  was  also  a  stable  which  would  accom¬ 
modate  several  span  of  horses. 

In  forming  this  settlement  on  the  500,000  acre  tract,  Mr. 
Ellicott  stated  that  as  the  title  to  this  land  had  been  disputed 
he  felt  it  would  be  policy  to  sell  to  his  brother  and  thus  con¬ 
vince  the  public  of  the  right  of  the  company’s  title.  In  an  event 
it  would  force  an  issue,  it  would  be  easy  to  refund  the  money 
which  had  been  expended  in  improvement.  In  1800,  the  house, 
later  known  as  the  Evans  house  was  evidently  used  as  an  inn  as 
Mr.  Ellicott  states  that  “at  present  they  have  a  careful  man 
in  the  house  which  he  keeps  for  the  accommodation  of  trav¬ 
elers.” 

In  1801,  Benjamin  Ellicott  and  Thompson  erected  a  sawmill 
on  their  land  at  the  crossing  of  Buffalo  Road  on  Ellicott’s 
Creek.  It  was  placed  in  operation  on  October  15th  of  that  year. 

A  general  store  and  gristmill  were  contemplated  but,  friction 
arising  between  Joseph  Ellicott  and  Thompson,  the  latter  left 
the  settlement  in  September  1802,  and  the  gristmill  was  built 
by  Asa  Ransom  at  Clarence  Hollow. 

Land  contracts  were  made  in  1803  by  Samuel  Kelsy,  Harvey 
Lake,  Benjamin  Gardner  and  William  Lewis. 

In  the  spring  of  1803,  the  first  town  meeting  was  held  in 
Batavia  and  among  those  present  was  Asa  Ransom,  who,  in 
1802,  had  opened  a  tavern  in  Clarence  Hollow.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  the  assessors.  Timothy  S.  Hopkins,  who  had 
cleared  land  two  miles  east  of  Clarence  Hollow  with  Otis 
Ingalls  in  1800,  was  named  overseer  of  highways.  The  following 
year  Mr.  Timothy  S.  Hopkins  settled  on  Lot  9,  Section  13, 
Township  12,  Range  6,  between  Clarence  Hollow  and  Williams- 
ville,  building  a  log  house.  This  land  was  sold  in  1804  to  Asa 
Harris  and  is  still  known  as  Harris  Hill. 

In  1804,  Thompson  sold  his  interests  to  Jonas  Williams  who 
assumed  the  unpaid  part  of  the  money  advanced  by  Joseph 
Ellicott  on  the  farm  on  Ellicott’s  Creek.  Mr.  Williams,  after 
whom  the  village  is  named,  made  many  improvements  and  in 
partnership  with  David  E.  Evans  bought  the  mill  property. 
The  settlement  was  called  Williams’  Mills. 
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Other  early  settlers  in  the  vicinity  were  Elias  Ransom  and 
Orlando  Hopkins.  In  1804  William  Maltby  lived  in  the  house 
built  by  Ellicott  and  Thompson  and  on  April  28th  Captain 
Timothy  Hopkins  married  Miss  Nancy  Kerr,  a  sister  of  Malt¬ 
by  ’s  wife.  In  1810,  Isaac  F.  Bowman  opened  a  store  on  the 
east  side  of  the  creek  and  became  the  postmaster.  A  year  later 
Jonas  Williams  erected  his  gristmill. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  1811,  Adam  Vollner,  John  Bieser, 
John  Reid,  Jacob  Hershey,  Thomas  Coe,  John  Long,  Darius 
Ayers,  John  Reist,  John  Fogelsonger,  Daniel  Fry  and  Dr. 
David  Conkey — the  first  physician,  had  settled  in  or  near  the 
community  that  was  then  known  as  Williamsville.  About  1812 
Dr.  Peter  Hershey  came  to  the  settlement. 

Jonas  Williams  abandoned  the  mill  on  the  east  side  of  the 
creek  in  1812  and  contracted  a  new  one  with  a  twelve-foot 
overshot  wheel  on  the  west  bank.  It  possibly  was  that  same  year 
that  he  built  a  tannery  which  was  afterwards  operated  by 
John  Hutchinson.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1872. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  war,  the  first  school  house  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  settlement  was  constructed  by  Caleb  Rogers 
and  Mr.  Johnson  became  the  first  teacher. 

At  the  close  of  the  previous  century  the  Black  Rock  Ferry 
to  Canada  had  been  placed  in  operation  and  for  several  years 
prior  to  the  War  of  1812  the  main  road  now  Main  Street  was 
traveled  by  emigrants  from  the  east  seeking  homes  in  Canada 
or  New  Connecticut,  now  Ohio. 

During  the  winter  of  1812,  General  Alexander  Smyth,  after 
unsuccessfully  attempting  to  invade  Canada,  retired  with  his 
army  to  winter  quarters  in  Williamsville.  Along  the  Garrison 
Road  between  Main  Street  and  the  creek,  extending  to  the 
southeast,  he  built  a  series  of  log  cabins  for  his  troops  and  there 
the  army  was  quartered  until  the  spring  of  the  following  year, 
when  operations  were  again  commenced. 

During  the  last  weeks  of  October  1813,  it  was  decided  to 
remove  the  sick  and  wounded  from  Lewiston  on  account  of  the 
approaching  winter  and  the  dangerous  situation.  One  hundred 
men  who  had  sufficiently  recovered  from  their  wounds  were 
sent  to  Greenbush  opposite  Albany,  New  York.  The  others, 
two-hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  were  transported  to  Schlosser, 
where  they  were  placed  on  boats  and  taken  up  the  river  to 
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MAP  OF  WILLI  AMS  VILLE,  1880 

FROM  “ILLUSTRATED  HISTORICAL  ATLAS  OF  ERIE  COUNTY” — F.  W.  BEERS  &  CO. 


THE  EVANS  HOUSE 
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WILLIAMSVILLE, 


GENERAL  TIMOTHY  HOPKINS 

FROM  OIL  PORTRAIT  IN  THE  BUFFALO  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  COLLECTION 
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Black  Rock.  They  completed  their  journey  to  Williamsville  by 
wagon.  There,  the  barracks  which  had  been  occupied  by 
Smyth’s  divisions  the  preceding  winter,  were  reconditioned  and 
improved  as  a  hospital.  Six  patients  were  allotted  to  each  cabin 
and  Dr.  James  Mann  was  appointed  surgeon  in  charge.  Within 
a  short  time,  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Whitridge. 

Buffalo  was  destroyed  by  the  British  and  Indians  under 
General  Riall,  December  30,  1813.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
fled  to  Williamsville  and  the  press  of  the  Buffalo  Gazette  was 
moved  to  Harris"  Tavern  at  Harris  Hill  There  .the  paper  was 
published  weekly  with  few  exceptions' until' December  6,  1814, 
when  the  press  .was ‘moved’ To  bthei  quarters  one  hundred  rods 
northeast  of  the  Village  of  Williams vilie,  and  continued  to 
print  there  until  April  1815  when  it  was  re-established  in  new 
quarters  in  Buffalo.  Ebenezer  Walden  had  his  law  office  at 
Harris  Hill  for  a  short  period  and  Eli  Hart  and  Juba  Storrs 
opened  stores  in  Williamsville.  The  former  returned  to  Buffalo 
the  following  year,  but  Storrs  bought  the  mill  property  from 
Jonas  Williams  in  1814  and  continued  his  merchandise  estab¬ 
lishment  in  the  village  until  1820. 

Captain  Timothy  Hopkins  had  become  Brigadier  General  of 
Militia,  commanding  the  Fifth  Brigade  in  which  were  the  13th 
Regiment  under  Colonel  Asa  Chapman  and  the  48th  Regiment 
under  Colonel  William  Warren.  This  brigade  served  with  honor 
under  General  Hall  on  the  Niagara  Frontier. 

On  the  first  of  August  1814,  the  Williamsville  hospital  was 
designated  as  a  general  military  hospital,  and  Dr.  Joseph 
Lovell  was  appointed  hospital  surgeon.  In  his  report  of  the 
campaign  of  1814,  he  states  that  in  June  a  number  of  new 
recruits  joined  the  army,  and  as  the  winter  was  very  warm, 
a  thick  fog  arose  from  marsh  and  woods  at  sunset.  This  un¬ 
doubtedly  was  largely  accountable  for  the  intermittent  fever, 
acute  rheumatism  and  typhus  that  broke  out  among  the  men 
at  that  period.  In  January  1815,  Dr.  William  Thomas  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  Lovell. 

On  the  Ellicott  Creek  Road  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
southeast  of  the  intersection  with  Wehrle  Drive  is  the  burying 
ground  of  the  old  hospital.  In  July  1898,  the  cemetery  was 
deeded  to  The  Buffalo  Historical  Society.  As  many  British 
prisoners  of  war  were  buried  in  this  cemetery,  Frontier  Post 
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No.  71  Canadian  Legion  of  the  British  Empire  Service  League, 
Fort  Erie,  Ontario,  in  1939,  presented  to  the  Society  for 
installation  in  the  burying  ground  an  old  field  piece  which  had 
been  captured  from  the  Americans  in  the  War  of  1812.  In  the 
spring  of  that  year,  the  Society  made  extensive  improvement 
at  the  old  cemetery.  A  replica  of  the  original  carriage  for  the 
field  piece  was  manufactured  and  the  gun  placed  in  the  center 
of  the  cemetery.  Flanking  it  two  flag  poles  were  erected — one 


for  the  British  and  one  for  the  American  flag.. On  the  morning 
of  May  30,  1939,  appropriate  perempij  je?s  wpr§  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  The  Buffalo  ‘Historical*  Society;' Frontier  Post 
No.  71,  Canadian  Legion  afifie  British iEmpnd  Service  League, 
Fort  Erie,  Ontario;  George* TJ *Lramiti  fftst  'Not '622,  American 


Legion;  and  the  Village  of  Williamsville,  New  York.  The 
Honorable  James  W.  Wadsworth,  and  Dr.  H.  C.  Griffith  were 
the  speakers.  In  it  are  buried  approximately  two  hundred 
American  soldiers  who  died  during  the  years  1814  and  1815. 
From  the  hospital  records,  copies  of  which  are  in  the  archives 
of  The  Buffalo  Historical  Society,  the  names  and  regiments  of 
the  men  and  the  causes  of  their  deaths  are  known.  In  this  plot 
are  buried  soldiers  from  the  1st,  4th,  5th,  9th,  10th,  nth,  12th, 
14th,  15th,  16th,  17th,  19th,  2 1  st,  22nd,  23rd,  and  25th  regi¬ 
ments  of  Infantry,  Corps  of  Artillery,  Light  Dragoons,  New 
York  Volunteer  Cavalry,  and  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers.  The  burials  are  largely  in  trenches.  Some  of  the 
bodies  were  placed  in  coffins;  others  were  apparently  buried  in 
a  winding  sheet  or  blanket.  One  body  only — that  of  Ephraim 
Sprague — has  been  known  to  have  been  removed.  It  was 
excavated  by  his  brother  a  short  time  after  the  war  and  taken 
to  Ohio  for  reburial. 

In  the  southeast  corner  of  the  burial  plot  lie,  according  to 
documentary  evidence,  an  unknown  number  of  British  prisoners 
who  died  in  the  military  hospital.  After  the  battle  of  Lundy’s 
Lane,  the  British  general,  Riall  and  also  General  Winfield 
Scott,  U.S.A.,  who  both  were  severely  wounded,  were  taken  to 
Williamsville  for  treatment.  Scott  arrived  in  Williamsville  on 
the  31st  of  July.  On  the  following  day,  he  wrote  to  General 
Brown  telling  him  of  his  arrival  and  stating  that  he  would  be 
there  perhaps  a  few  days  longer.  General  Riall  was  removed  to 
Batavia  on  August  1st,  and  Scott  soon  journeyed  to  the  home 
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of  his  friend,  James  Brisbane  in  Batavia. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war,  the  first  religious  society,  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  organized  and  in  accordance 
with  their  custom,  the  Holland  Land  Company  presented  a 
tract  of  land  for  use  as  a  “gospel  lot.”  As  it  was  some  time  before 
a  church  was  erected,  the  meetings  were  held  at  various  homes 
and  not  infrequently  in  the  barn  belonging  to  General  Hopkins. 
Itinerant  ministers  of  the  various  denominations  traveled 
throughout  the  Frontier  at  that  period  preaching  to  the  in¬ 
habitants,  and  among  those  who  frequently  officiated  at  the 
services  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  the  Reverend 
Glezen  Fillmore. 

The  glowing  forge  of  Job  Bestrow’s  blacksmith  shop  added 
cheer  to  the  vicinity  between  the  creek  and  sawmill  race  follow¬ 
ing  the  year  1815,  until  he  moved  his  establishment  to  a  more 
advantageous  spot  adjacent  to  the  main  road  on  which  the 
traffic  to  the  west  was  rapidly  increasing. 

Juba  Storrs  &  Company  who,  as  previously  stated,  had 
established  themselves  in  the  village  after  the  burning  of 
Buffalo,  bought  extensive  holdings  in  the  community  in  1817 
from  Jonas  Williams.  Storrs  failed  in  1820,  and  in  1827  his  mill 
passed  to  Oziel  Smith,  finally  to  be  owned  by  J.  Wayne  Dodge 
and  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  1895.  The  same  year  that  he  sold 
the  mill,  Williams  conveyed  to  Benjamin  Caryl  and  Isaac 
Bowman,  as  trustees  of  School  District  No.  6,  a  lot  for  school 
purposes,  and  a  wooden  structure  was  erected. 

Shortly  after  Benjamin  Ellicott  purchased  some  of  Williams’ 
holdings  including  the  old  Evans  house,  the  latter  was  conveyed 
to  Joseph  Ellicott,  and  in  1823,  to  his  nephew,  Lewis  R.  Evans 
who  occupied  the  house.  Eventually,  Benjamin  Ellicott,  who 
previously  had  resided  with  his  brother  Joseph,  in  Batavia, 
went  to  live  with  Lewis  Evans  and  both  died  in  the  month  of 
December,  1827. 

The  Town  of  Amherst  had  its  first  meeting  in  1819  and 
Timothy  Hopkins  was  elected  Supervisor.  He  also  served  from 
1827  to  1830  and  from  1840  to  1843. 

The  water  lime  works  for  which  Williamsville  became  famous 
was  established  shortly  before  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of 
the  19th  century.  It  was  the  first  manufactory  of  its  type  in 
Western  New  York  and  furnished  cement  for  the  first  canal 
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locks  built  at  Lockport.  About  1825,  Oziel  Smith  became  the 
owner.  Later  the  establishment  was  operated  by  King  &  Com¬ 
pany  and  in  1844  was  sold  to  Timothy  A.  Hopkins.  Benjamin 
Miller  was  a  later  owner. 

Along  the  line  of  Main  Street,  well-constructed  taverns  were 
rapidly  being  erected  for  this  thoroughfare  was  now  on  the 
main  route  of  the  stagecoach  from  Albany.  The  Village  of 
Buffalo  had  several  taverns  and  inns  and  in  1832,  Oziel  Smith 
built  the  old  Eagle  House  in  Williamsville.  It  was  destroyed  by 
fire  before  completion  but  was  rebuilt  immediately. 

Early  merchants  of  Williamsville  who  might  be  mentioned 
at  this  time  were  Snyder  and  Helfter,  John  H.  Kline,  S.  H. 
Smith,  John  T.  Hoffman,  Milton  J.  Hoffman,  Stephen  West- 
land,  Charles  L.  Haupt  and  John  Lehn. 

The  Baptist  Church  was  organized  in  1834  and  also  the 
Reformed  Mennonite.  The  latter  constructed  a  stone  building 
during  that  year  while  the  church  of  the  former  was  dedicated 
in  1843.  The  Christian  Church  was  in  existence  as  early  as 
1834  and  the  same  year  their  church  was  built.  In  1871  they 
sold  the  old  building  to  the  Lutherans  and  erected  a  new 
structure  of  brick.  The  Roman  Catholics  had  purchased  a  lot 
65  by  90  feet,  from  Oziel  Smith  for  $30,  and  in  1836  erected  a 
church.  Father  John  Neumann  who  officiated  throughout  the 
Niagara  area  was  the  first  priest.  In  1862,  a  new  church  was 
erected  under  the  pastorate  of  Reverend  Alexander  Pax. 

In  common  with  other  communities,  bucket  brigades  for 
extinguishing  fires  had  been  in  use  for  many  years,  but  on 
January  15,  1835,  the  village  held  a  meeting  in  which  $228  was 
subscribed  for  the  purchase  of  a  fire  engine.  This  was  apparently 
the  beginning  of  an  organized  fire  department. 

Five  years  later  the  old  school  of  District  No.  6  had  outlived 
its  usefulness  and  what  was  known  as  the  old  stone  schoolhouse 
was  erected.  A  gristmill  also  was  added  to  the  village,  built  by 
John  Reist.  This  establishment  was  successively  owned  by 
Daniel  Elias,  Jacob  Reist  and  then  Joseph  Coon. 

Four  years  after  the  building  of  the  school,  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  was  built  and  on  November  4,  1850,  the 
Village  of  Williamsville  was  incorporated  with  Benjamin  Miller 
as  President.  John  S.  King,  Henry  Evans,  Philip  J.  Zent  and 
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John  Hershey  were  appointed  trustees  and  Dr.  William  Van 
Pelt,  clerk. 

Williamsville  Academy  was  built  three  years  after  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  the  village.  Its  first  trustees  were  David  Gray- 
biel,  John  Frick,  Isaac  Hershey,  George  Cross,  Christian  Rutt, 
John  Hershey,  Timothy  A.  Hopkins,  Samuel  Bestow,  Benjamin 
Miller,  John  Witmer,  John  D.  Campbell  and  James  W.  Stevens. 
This  old  academy  became  the  Union  High  School. 

Shortly  before  the  Civil  War,  William  Burnett  and  David 
Graybiel  established  a  sizable  forge  in  the  village  and  con¬ 
ducted  a  successful  business  for  several  years  before  it  was 
finally  closed.  During  the  war,  Williamsville  contributed  its 
quota  in  common  with  the  other  villages  of  Western  New  York 
to  the  Union  cause,  several  of  its  residents  in  Wiedrich’s 
Battery  and  other  famous  organizations  that  were  recruited  in 
Buffalo  and  the  nearby  towns. 

In  1872,  Kline  Brothers  established  a  hub  and  spoke  factory 
in  the  village  and  this  establishment  was  finally  converted  by 
John  Grove  into  a  planing  mill.  That  same  year  James  Chal¬ 
mers  opened  his  gelatin  factory  and  on  March  27,  1879,  Adam 
Rinewalt  set  up  his  press  for  the  printing  of  the  first  number  of 
the  “Amherst  Bee,”  a  paper  which  still  continues  to  serve  the 
community. 

Two  years  later,  a  stone  bridge  spanning  Ellicott  Creek  was 
built  at  a  cost  of  $14,000.  Williamsville  was  now  a  thriving 
community  with  established  business  relations  with  many  of 
the  nearby  cities  and  improved  communications  were  neces¬ 
sary.  By  1891,  on  July  27th,  the  Buffalo  and  Williamsville 
Electric  Railway  Company  was  incorporated  with  a  capital  of 
$50,000.  The  roadbed  was  constructed  and  rails  laid.  A  distance 
of  four  and  one-half  miles  from  the  village  to  Buffalo  city  line, 
the  first  car  being  placed  in  operation  on  April  5,  1893. 

The  previous  year,  the  Union  Free  School,  District  No.  3 
was  organized  and  the  first  village  board  of  education  estab¬ 
lished.  Henry  Dodge  was  elected  president  and  Adam  Rine¬ 
walt,  James  Chalmers,  Demeter  Wehrle,  Philip  J.  Snyder  and 
John  Hoffman  were  members. 

In  1895,  the  water  system  owned  by  the  village  was  estab¬ 
lished  and  bonds  issued  for  $28,000.  About  that  time  a  village 
hose  company  came  into  existence  and  a  branch  of  the  Lehigh 
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Valley  Railroad  was  built  through  the  village  from  Depew  to 
Tonawanda. 

Throughout  the  twentieth  century,  Williamsville  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  prosper,  and  is  now  noted  for  its  beautiful  homes,  its 
historic  landmarks  and  its  prominent  place  among  the  com¬ 
munities  of  Western  New  York. 


NAMES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  SOLDIERS 
BURIED  IN  THE  OLD  MILITARY  CEMETERY 
IN  WILLIAMSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


From  the  Register  of  the  Hospital 


Name 


Date  of  Death 


ist  Regiment  of  Infantry  (New  Jersey) 


Conker,  Michael. 
Critichlow,  John . 
Fegin,  William. . . 
Henderson,  James 
Kincaid,  James .  . 
Kinney,  Daniel.  . 
McMullen,  John. 
Mellin,  Jacob .... 


August  23,  1814 
August  19,  1814 
December  21,  1814 
October  28,  1814 
November  4,  1814 
September  1 1,  1814 
October  16,  1814 
October  28,  1814 


4TH  Regiment  of  Infantry  (New  Hampshire) 


Bridges,  Daniel.  . 

Chase,  Benj . 

Colby,  Nicholas. 
Roundy,  Ralph .  . 
Stephens,  James . 

Sylver,  John . 

Trask,  Nehemiah 
Watts,  William .  . 


November  18,  1814 
February  11,  1815 
February  24,  1815 
February  10,  1815 
January  30,  1815 
January  24,  1815 
February  17,  1815 
November  18,  1814 


5th  Regiment  of  Infantry  (Pennsylvania) 

Prior,  James . January  13,  1815 
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Name 


Date  of  Death 


9th  Regiment  of  Infantry  (Massachusetts) 


Allen,  Noah  (Corporal) .... 

Crooker,  Calvin . 

Hadley,  Amos . 

Johnson,  William . 

Keeler,  Isaac . 

Manning,  Nathaniel  (Corp.) 

Mory,  James . 

Reed,  Samuel . 

Skelton,  William . 

Whipple,  William . 

Wyer,  David . 


November  i,  1814 
October  16,  1814 
August  6,  1814 
September  12,  1814 
January  30,  1815 
September  16,  1814 
December  7,  1814 
October  27,  1814 
November  20,  1814 
June  3,  1815 

August  15,  1814 


ioth  Regiment  of  Infantry  (North  Carolina) 


Boothe,  Grey . January 

Brooks,  Eli . January 

Dawson,  Jno . January 

Patterson,  William . January 

Stallings,  Hardy . February 

Taylor,  Redding . March 

Walis,  John . October 


25,  1815 

30,  1815 
25,  1815 
15,  1815 

1,  1815 
20,  1815 

31,  1814 


1  ith  Regiment  of  Infantry  (Vermont) 

Alvord,  Elisha . 

Atwood,  Elisha . 

Fry,  Asa . 

Gould,  Jno . 

Grimes,  James . 

Hall,  Simon . 

Hildreth,  Peter . 

Hill,  William . 

Lainhare,  David . 

Martin,  David . 

Moulton,  Richard . 

Peck,  Henry . 

Ross,  John . 

Sovereign,  Jonathan . 

Sprague,  Eliakiam . 


November  11,  1814 
November  11,  1814 
September  14,  1814 
October  30,  1814 
September  19,  1814 
October  26,  1814 
August  s,  (?) 
August  30,  1814 
August  25,  1814 
August  30,  1814 
September  25,  1814 
September  7,  1814 
September  27,  1814 
November  1,  1814 
October  20,  1814 
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Name  Date  of  Death 

Warren,  John  (Corporal) . October  3,  1814 

White,  John . October  29,1814 

Whitman,  John . November  8,1814 


1  2th  Regiment  of  Infantry  (Virginia) 

Bowman,  Adam . 

Bowman,  John . 

Manley,  Bay . 

Pully,  Robert . 

Shaw,  Nathaniel . 


October  28,  1814 
December  28,  1814 
October  29,  1814 
November  22,  1814 
October  24,  1814 


14TH  Regiment  of  Infantry  (Maryland) 


Austin,  Benj. 
Ausunt,  Wm. 
Brazur,  Thos 
Hagan,  Isaac 
Peach,  Isaac. 
Pryor,  John . 


January  18,  1815 
January  10,  1815 
June  10,  1815 
January  12,  1815 
February  8,  1815 
November  22,  1814 


15TH  Regiment  of  Infantry  (New  Jersey) 

Fleming,  James . November  3,1814 

Reed,  Jos . December  28,  1814 

Summers,  John . October  24,1814 

Terhew,  Albert . January  13,  1815 


i6th  Regiment  of  Infantry  (Pennsylvania) 

Barret,  Levi . December  12,  1814 

Matson,  John . December  10,  1814 

Williams,  John . December  13,  1814 


17TH  Regiment  of  Infantry  (Kentucky) 


Alexander,  Benj 
Ball,  Adam .... 
Ballard,  Linsey. 
Berkley,  Jno. .  . 
Brown,  John . . . 
Butler,  Thomas 
Canello,  Castle. 


January  10,  1815 
January  7,  1815 
March  1,  1815 
May  30,  1815 
January  11,  1815 
December  21,  1814 
December  21,  1814 
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Name  Date  of  Death 

Capill,  Sam’l . December  9,  1814 

Dan,  Peter . January  14,  1815 

Deprint  (Depreist),  Austin . December  18,  1814 

Dornel,  Sam’l . February  1,  1815 

Duncan,  George  (Corp.) . August  10,  1814 

Fleming,  Patrick . November  6,  1814 

Flemming,  David . January  14,  1815 

Forlorn,  (Fairlong),  Meredith . January  21,  1815 

Hardesty,  George . February  11,1815 

Hopkins,  Isom . July  15,  1815 

Johns,  Jno . March  25,  1815 

Lemmon,  Benj . December  27,  1814 

McAmy,  Sam’l . January  20,  1815 

McCombs,  Jno  (?) . June  17,  1815 

McDonald,  Stephen . January  10,  1815 

Marsh,  Wm . January  13,  1815 

Mays,  John . December  31,  1814 

Moules,  James . January  15,  1815 

Nations,  Frederick . March  21,  1815 

Norris,  Beverly . December  25,  1814 

Palmer,  Richard . December  8,  1814 

Robbins,  Hiram . January  13,  1815 

Sidebottom,  Wilson . March  18,  1815 

Smith,  Joel . December  24,  1814 

Sprague,  Ephraim . January  25,  1815 

Sternberg,  Christian . December  10,  1814 

Sayor,  Jno . March  1,  1815 

19TH  Regiment  of  Infantry  (Ohio) 

Bear,  Adam . December  3,1814 

Bledsoe,  Jacob . October  15,  1814 

Dunman,  Sam’l . January  6,  1815 

Fleming,  Patrick . November  5,  1814 

Griffan  (Gluffan),  Thomas . October  22,  1814 

Hayti,  Elisha . October  15,  1814 

McChritick,  John . September  13,  1814 

Topping,  Zopher . September  27,  1814 
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Name 


Date  of  Death 


21  st  Regiment  of  Infantry  (Massachusetts) 


Baker,  Amos . 

Lincoln,  Peris . 

Littlefield,  George . 

Mudge,  Charles . 

Packer  (Parker),  George 

Petty,  Ezekial . 

Pettingall,  William . 

Philbrick,  Jonathan.  .  .  . 
Priest,  Bartholemew. . .  . 

Smith,  John . 

Tenny,  Sam . 

Wheddon,  Samuel . 

Witham,  Levi . 


October  4,  1814 
September  25,  1814 
February  14,  1815 
August  19,  1814 
November  27,  1814 
November  4,  1814 
July  16,  1815 
December  18,  1814 
August  27,  1814 
October  28,  1814 
November  11,  1814 
January  29,  1815 
December  1,  1814 


22ND  Regiment  of  Infantry  (Pennsylvania) 


Bidman  (Bidmore),  Peter.  . 

Byron,  Edward . 

Catdre  (Caldwell),  Andrew. 
Cinnon  (Cannon),  Martin. . 
Crouse,  John  (Corporal) .  .  . 

Gladden,  Wm . 

Gurtrie,  James . 

Hammon,  William . 

Hook,  Greenbury  (Sergeant) 

Lowre,  John . 

McCay,  Edw . 

McElhany,  William . 

Martial  (Marshall),  George. 

Noggle,  Peter . 

Prier,  John . 

Ramley  (Ranley),  Nathan. . 

Ricker,  John . 

Savage,  Sam’l . 

Smith,  William . 

Stout,  David . 

White,  George . 


October  30,  1814 
September  13,  1814 
October  30,  1814 
September  10,  1814 
September  15,  1814 
February  20,  1815 
December  5,  1814 
September  11,  1814 
October  15,  1814 
September  19,  1814 
October  27,  1814 
January  11,  1815 
October  17,  1814 
August  19,  1814 
October  23,  1814 
November  2,  1814 
November  15,  1814 
October  30,  1814 
September  11,  1814 
September  17,  1814 
September  13,  1814 
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Date  of  Death 


23RD  Regiment  of  Infantry  (New  York) 


Brown,  Walter . 

Burnley  (Burrell),  William.. 

Guy,  John . 

McDonald,  David . 

Muller,  Solomon . 

O’Riley,  John . 

Ripley, . . 

Salisbury,  Simon  (Corporal) 

Thayer,  Nathaniel . 

Weeks,  Samuel . 

Wiley,  Henry . 


January  4,  1815 
October  31,  1814 
September  7,  1814 
September  30,  1814 
October  4,  1814 
September  6,  1814 
November  5,  1814 
September  11,  1814 
August  23,  1814 
September  27,  1814 
November  13,  1814 


25TH  Regiment  of  Infantry  (Connecticut) 


Brace,  Stephen . . 

Bramat  (Braman),  Dan. . 

Champlin,  George . 

Clark,  Shedruk  (Shedrick) 

Cottar,  Joseph . 

Haskins,  Levi . 

Howard,  Jonathan . 

Hastings,  Joseph . 

Liswell,  Thomas . 

Mansfield,  Samuel . 

Marcellus,  Cornelius . 

Miller,  Ashbill  (Sergeant) . 

Scholfield,  Joseph . 

Scott,  John . 

Smith,  Reuben . 

Story,  Nathan . 

Stoughton,  Russel . 

Taylor,  Peter . 

Tuttle,  Charles . 

Wead,  Scudden . 

Winchill,  Shalah . 

Wright,  Judah . 


January  7,  1815 
October  31,  1814 
August  30,  1814 
November  1,  1814 
February  15,  1815 
October  7,  1814 
November  7,  1814 
September  19,  1814 
November  16,  1814 
September  27,  1814 
August  19,  1814 
October  5,  1814 
September  19,  1814 
August  23,  1814 
September  23,  1814 
November  10,  1814 
September  16,  1814 
November  1,  1814 
August  6,  1814 
September  29,  1814 
September  27,  1814 
November  1,  1814 
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Name  Date  of  Death 

Corps  of  Artillery  (at  Large) 

Calvin,  William . November  3,  1814 

Gibson,  Thomas  (Corporal) . September  11,  1814 

Giverron,  William . October  7,  1814 

Goodwin,  Peter . September  11,  1814 

Morrell,  Joseph . October  24,1814 

Pasclo,  Henry . September  10,  1814 

Pike,  Artemas . October  26,1814 

Sealy,  Jeremiah . September  15,  1814 

Light  Dragoons  (at  Large) 

Baldwin,  Nathaniel . March  4,  1814 

Lint,  Lewis . January  13,  1815 

New  York  Volunteer  Cavalry 

Green,  Nathaniel . September  9,1814 

New  York  &  Pennsylvania  Volunteers 

Bocher,  Henry . August  23,  1814 

Brown,  Alex . September  16,  1814 

Cooper,  Thomas . August  14,1814 

Graves,  Lebins . September  25,  1814 

Grey,  Duncan . September  (Oct.)  25,  1814 

Hewes,  William . August  4,  1814 

Kelley,  Morgan . August  30,  1814 

Paul,  John . September  25,  1814 

Mawheter,  William . September  16,  1814 

Myers,  George . September  13,  1814 

Norris,  Joseph . August  30,1814 

Shells,  Henry . October  9,  1814 

Staples,  Joshua . September  15,  1814 

Woodman  (Woodburn),  Robert . September  4,  1814 
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THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF 
SOME  BUFFALO  CHURCHES 

By:  Mrs.  George  Clinton,  Jr. 


•a - »• 

In  buffalo,  as  in  perhaps  fill  the  cities  of  this  American 
melting-pot,  there  are  many  churches  representing  the  archi¬ 
tectural  interests  and  styles  characteristic  of  their  particular 
religious  group.  To  present  a  comprehensive  survey  of  all  the 
churches  important  from  an  architectural  point  of  view  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  article.  Six  churches,  representing  five 
religious  groups,  have  been  selected  for  description.  Those 
selected  are  well-known  to  many  Buffalo  residents  and  to  many 
visitors  and  they  admirably  exemplify  the  beauty  and  archi¬ 
tectural  interest  of  the  many  other  Buffalo  churches  deserving 
of  description. 

BLESSED  TRINITY  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 

A  large  number  of  Buffalo’s  churches  owe  their  aesthetic 
beauty  to  the  Poles  here,  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by 
helping  to  bring  about  a  new  interest  in  the  religious  fields, 
having  gained  their  inspiration  and  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture  from  examples  in  Rome  and  other  parts  of  the 
world.  They  have  contributed  much  in  the  way  of  decorations 
which  often  conform  to  symbolic  styles.  Blessed  Trinity  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  located  at  305  Leroy  Avenue,  east  of  Fillmore 
offers  a  good  example  of  the  Polish  influence.  Here,  the  display 
of  symbolism  is  said  to  exceed  anything  in  the  world. 

The  church  is  true  Lombardic  in  style,  following  the  Italian 
conception,  the  form  which  the  Romanesque  Style  assumed 
under  the  Gothic  Invaders  of  the  north  of  Italy,  between  the 
ninth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  It  greatly  affected  all  north 
Italian  work  as  far  east  as  Verona.  The  decorations  were  based 
largely  upon  Byzantine  and  grotesque  sources,  but  the  artists 
did  not  depend  entirely  upon  them.  The  architecture  was 
generally  on  a  large  scale,  characterized  by  the  great  develop¬ 
ment  of  buttress  strips  for  exterior  walls,  arcaded  cornices,  and 
ribbed,  groined  ceiling  or  vault.  In  Blessed  Trinity  there  are  a 
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number  of  motifs,  however,  which  are  Romanesque  en  masse 
and  Byzantine  in  detail.  This  makes  an  harmonious  whole  and 
an  interesting  combination. 

The  bricks  were  shipped  from  Exeter,  N.  H.,  where  they 
were  made  by  a  colony  of  French  workmen,  who  use  the  same 
antiquated  tools  and  methods  that  were  used  centuries  ago  by 
French  artisans.  They  are  a  brownish  red,  antique  in  appear¬ 
ance,  irregular  in  shape,  and  when  the  edifice  is  first  approached, 
the  thought  occurs  that  the  bricks  appear  as  though  they  had 
been  set  in  place  by  the  parishioners,  one  by  one,  as  they  filed 
by.  But,  of  course,  this  cannot  be,  for  there  must  needs  be  more 
security  than  such  an  haphazard  method  affords,  even  though 
it  might  have  been  a  fine  thing  to  have  all  taking  part  in  the 
making  of  their  house  of  worship. 

In  the  general  plan,  Blessed  Trinity  resembles  the  beautiful 
church  of  San  Teodora,  Pavia,  Italy,  dating  from  the  twelfth 
century.  There  is  a  similarity  in  the  octagonal  cupola  which  is 
surmounted  by  the  bell  tower,  and  also  in  the  lantern  and  cross. 
The  church  must  be  viewed  from  all  sides  and  especially  inter¬ 
esting  and  advantageous  is  the  view  from  the  back  streets.  This 
shows  the  massiveness  of  the  structure,  the  many  salt-glazed, 
tiled  roofs,  and  the  various  elevations.  Other  details,  such  as  the 
doorways  and  windows — inspired  by  the  other  church  of 
Pavia,  St.  Michael’s,  architects  claim — may  be  described  as  the 
keystone  of  ecclesiastical  architecture.  The  crossing  of  nave  and 
transept  in  the  interior  is  very  much  like  that  of  St.  Peter’s 
Basilica,  Rome. 

An  example  of  the  symbolism  and  detail  to  which  the  deco¬ 
rations  have  been  carried  out  is  seen  in  the  main  facade  of  the 
church,  in  which  the  architect  has  taken  the  majestic  main 
portal  of  the  church  of  St.  Trophimus,  Arles,  and  transposed 
it  by  means  of  various  details  into  Lombardic  design.  There  are 
said  to  be  five  hundred  and  twelve  different  symbols  embodied 
in  that  great  doorway.  The  symbols  tell  by  what  means  a 
Catholic  enters  the  church;  the  various  steps  of  gaining  mem¬ 
bership  are  portrayed  in  distinct  signs  or  groups  of  signs.  The 
worshipper,  as  he  enters  the  church  each  time,  is  reminded  of 
his  vows,  and  he  sees  graphically  represented  his  original 
entrance.  The  Apostles’  Creed,  too,  is  prominently  presented 
at  the  entrance. 
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Another  feature  of  the  church  is  the  type  of  brackets  and 
corbels  used  underneath  the  cornice  moldings.  Of  the  five 
hundred  and  seventy-two,  there  are  no  two  alike.  Made  of 
colored  terra  cotta,  each  is  a  symbol  of  the  Catholic  Faith  and 
the  whole  portrays  the  vices,  virtues,  graces,  sacraments,  and 
commandments. 

Blessed  Trinity  is  the  dream  come  true  of  Father  Fritton, 
now  deceased,  who  was  pastor  there  for  nine  years.  While  a 
student  at  Innsbruck,  Tyrol,  Austria,  he  used  to  dream  of  the 
magnificent  structures  he  had  seen  in  the  Old  World,  and  he 
hoped  that  some  day  he,  too,  might  have  such  a  church.  When 
the  opportunity  came,  he  told  the  architect  of  his  dreams  and 
plans,  and  Blessed  Trinity  is  the  astounding  result. 

In  the  interior,  the  church  presents  an  amazing  and  yet 
restful  symphony  of  color.  The  magnificent  tabernacle,  done  in 
gold-plated  bronze,  attracts  the  attention  of  the  observer  at 
once.  The  doctrinal  aspect  is  brought  out  forcibly  by  the  whole 
color  scheme,  inasmuch  as  all  light  seems  to  radiate  from  the 
tabernacle,  which  sends  its  rays  in  all  directions,  transfusing  a 
soft  amber  tone  throughout  the  vast  edifice.  Under  the  ceiling 
the  light  grows  stronger  and  stronger,  like  the  lights  of  the 
Aurora  Borealis.  The  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  Hail  Mary,  The 
Four  Marks  of  the  Church, — “Unity,”  “Sanctity,”  “Catholic¬ 
ity,”  and  “Apostolicity” — ,  the  symbols  of  Penance  and 
Baptism,  are  represented.  The  prayer  “Our  Father”  is  worked 
out  in  a  single  triangular  group  above  the  doorway.  The  central 
figure  is  the  crucifix,  with  the  foot  of  the  cross  directly  over  the 
entrance,  indicating  strength  and  the  keystone  of  the  church. 
At  the  two  ends  of  the  triangular  group  are  Alpha  and  Omega, 
symbolizing  the  beginning  and  end.  The  beginning  of  the 
Prayer — “Our  Father  Who  Art  In  Heaven” — is  represented 
in  a  single  symbol  with  an  eye  and  stars,  the  eye  depicting  the 
“All  Seeing  God,”  the  stars,  “Heaven.”  A  second  symbol,  a 
triangle  with  radiating  rays  representing  the  “Trinity,”  carries 
out  the  second  part  of  the  prayer — “Hallowed  Be  Thy  Name.” 
The  third  part,  “Thy  Kingdom  Come,”  is  represented  by  a 
scepter,  a  crown,  the  sky,  and  the  stars.  A  hand  extended  from 
a  lowering  cloud  with  the  index  finger  pointing  toward  the 
earth,  represents  “Thy  Will  Be  Done  On  Earth  As  It  Is  In 
Heaven.”  The  next  phrase,  “Give  Us  This  Day  Our  Daily 
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Bread”  is  represented  by  a  tray  upon  which  are  three  loaves  of 
bread,  signifying  the  three  meals  of  the  day.  The  tablets  of  the 
Ten  Commandments  with  the  Pilgrim’s  staff  between,  carry 
out  the  phrase,  “Lead  Us  Not  Into  Temptation.”  Lastly,  the 
Bridge  of  Life  with  the  snake  of  evil  coiling  beneath  it,  repre¬ 
sents  “Deliver  Us  From  Evil.” 

Four  phases  in  the  life  of  Christ  are  depicted  in  the  church 
by  a  large  painting  of  the  Rennaisance  type,  all  the  work  of  the 
artist  Mazur.  The  nave  depicts  the  public  life  of  Christ;  the 
vestibule,  depicts  His  Eucharistic  Life;  and  the  grand  dome, 
Christ  in  His  Glory,  showing  the  Church  Militant  and  the 
Church  Triumphant. 

A  painting  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  done  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
sanctuary.  In  front  of  this,  on  the  main  wall,  are  more  paint¬ 
ings,  one  of  which  represents  the  Old  Testament  in  the  person 
of  Moses  and  the  other  the  New  Testament  in  the  person  of 
Christ  Jesus.  Underneath  the  picture  of  Moses  is  an  emblem 
depicting  the  Bloody  Sacrifice  of  the  Old  Testament  and  under¬ 
neath  the  picture  of  Christ  is  one  showing  the  Bloodless  Sacri¬ 
fice  of  the  New  Testament.  A  painting  of  St.  Sebastian,  the 
Martyr,  occupies  the  wall  of  the  right  side  of  the  nave  facing 
the  altar.  St.  Sebastian  was  a  third  century  martyr,  born  in 
Italy  at  the  time  of  Diocletian’s  persecutions  and  put  to  death 
by  order  of  the  Emperor  because  he  converted  to  Christianity. 
On  the  left  wall,  is  depicted  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Cecilia,  the 
patron  saint  of  music,  made  a  martyr  in  A.D.  230.  In  the 
Catholic  Church  her  festival,  November  22,  is  made  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  splendid  music.  She  is  represented  in  very  celebrated 
paintings  and  her  story  forms  one  of  Chaucer’s  Canterbury 
Tales. 

Twelve  paintings  representing  the  Christian  Era,  are  on  the 
panels  of  both  walls.  These  and  others  are  so  beautifully  exe¬ 
cuted  that  they  warrant  close  inspection,  and  more  attention 
than  can  be  given  them  in  this  article. 

Too  much  cannot  be  written  in  appreciation  of  the  beautiful 
work  which  architect  and  artists  have  embodied  in  this  edifice 
of  which  Buffalo  can  be  proud.  Chester  Oakly  was  the  architect 
of  Blessed  Trinity  and  he  is  famous  for  his  fine  work. 
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ST.  PAUL’S  CATHEDRAL 

Seeing  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  from  the  northeast  corner  of 
Pearl  and  Church  Streets,  gives  an  opportunity  to  appreciate 
its  massiveness  and  the  general  style  of  the  architecture,  which 
is  of  Early  English  Gothic,  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries.  It 
is  constructed  of  brown  Medina  sandstone.  There  are  four 
main  entrances  to  the  church :  one  on  Erie  Street,  one  on  Church 
Street,  and  the  two  principal  ones  on  Pearl  Street.  The  latter 
two  are  west  of  the  nave  and  are  massive  and  impressive,  with 
heavy  polished  oak  doors,  deeply  recessed,  and  protected  by 
the  porch.  The  stone  steps  leading  up  from  the  street  on  the 
west  and  northwest  sides,  curve  toward  each  other  and  meet  at 
the  broad  platform  of  the  Pearl  Street  gate.  The  edifice  is  so 
planned  that  each  of  the  views  from  the  three  streets  appears 
to  be  the  front  view.  There  are  so  many  elevations  that  the 
church  gives  the  impression  of  several  buildings  crowded  to¬ 
gether.  The  slanting  slate  roofs  of  the  chancel,  the  nave,  the 
clerestory,  the  vestry,  and  other  parts,  all  at  different  heights, 
give  an  irregular  appearance,  but  the  spirit  of  the  Gothic  style 
pervades  the  entire  structure  and  creates  the  necessary  unity. 
Two  spires  adorn  the  edifice,  the  smaller  one  on  the  Church 
Street  side,  and  the  larger  one  on  the  Pearl  Street  side.  The 
large  octagonal  pointed  spire  rests  on  a  square  tower,  and  this 
must  have  called  for  the  skill  and  genius  of  the  architect  and 
builder,  for  there  is  a  perfect  matching  up  of  the  two  planes. 
Large  louver  windows  on  all  sides  of  the  large  tower  add  to  its 
attractiveness  and  interest.  The  smaller  one,  too,  is  octagonal 
in  shape  and  its  louver  windows  and  niches  lend  charm  to  its 
design.  In  the  smaller  belfry  hangs  a  single  bell  while  ten  bells 
chime  in  the  great  belfry.  Gothic  crosses  adorn  the  structure  on 
all  sides:  from  the  ends  of  the  chancel  gables  and  atop  the  small 
turrets  where  gables  meet  and  where  spires  end. 

The  architect  for  the  present  St.  Paul’s  restored  after  the 
fire  of  1888,  was  Robert  W.  Gibson  of  New  York.  He  followed 
closely  the  original  plans  of  Richard  Upjohn  of  New  York. 
Cyrus  Porter  &  Son  of  Buffalo  were  the  supervising  architects 
of  the  restored  building. 

On  all  three  sides  of  the  structure  are  porches  and  especially 
interesting  are  those  on  the  south  and  northwest  sides.  The 
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quaint  iron  fence,  with  its  gothic  designed  posts,  enclosing  the 
edifice,  adds  its  charm  to  the  rest  of  the  beautiful  structure. 

As  one  steps  into  the  nave  from  the  vestibule,  he  is  deeply 
impressed  with  the  beauty  and  richness  of  the  whole  interior; 
the  high  vaulted  ceiling,  with  its  roof  of  hammerbeam  open 
timber  style  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries;  the  beautiful 
chancel,  with  its  altar  of  Mexican  onyx;  the  beautiful  brown 
stone  carved  reredos  and  the  exquisite  memorial  window  to 
Dr.  Shelton;  the  handsome  Bishop's  Chair;  the  carved  choir 
stalls;  the  marble  mosaic  floor,  designed  in  the  grape  and  vine 
pattern;  the  square  paneled  roof  and  the  lofty  arched  openings 
from  the  organ  chamber  into  the  chancel  and  into  the  north 
transept.  The  handsomely  carved  brown  Scotch  sandstone 
pulpit  in  the  nave,  in  front  of  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel,  is 
reached  by  a  winding  flight  of  four  stone  steps.  The  eagle 
lectern,  of  polished  antique  brass,  which  is  about  seven  feet 
high,  stands  in  front  of  the  chancel  on  the  north  side,  on  an 
extension  of  the  first  of  the  three  marble  steps  leading  from  the 
floor  of  the  church  to  the  chancel.  The  base  is  of  metal,  cruci¬ 
form  in  shape,  and  about  it  are  elaborately  carved  figures  and 
symbols.  A  large  globe  is  held  in  a  design  of  crosses  and  fleur-de- 
lis  and  upon  this  the  eagle  rests. 

The  north  and  south  aisles  are  separated  from  the  nave  by 
tall  clustered  pillars  of  brown  sandstone.  The  design  is  a  square 
center  shaft  carved  with  foliage,  having  a  stiff  stem  or  stalk, 
frequently  found  in  the  early  Gothic  style.  The  bases  are 
moulded  and  stilted,  the  plinths  reaching  to  the  tops  of  the 
pews.  The  columns  supporting  the  transept  arches  are  similar 
but  much  larger,  and  consist  of  six  engaged  columns,  which  at 
the  sides  are  coupled  and  separated  by  fillets.  Half  pillars,  or 
responds,  are  built  into  the  wall  at  either  side. 

The  clerestory  is  above  the  arches  and  is  one  of  the  striking 
features  of  the  church,  having  16  lancet  windows  on  either  side 
grouped  in  fours  over  each  bay.  There  is  a  double  plane  of  orna¬ 
ment  visible;  the  arches  of  the  windows  are  of  lancet  form,  while 
the  inner  plane  of  ornament  forms  a  row  of  trefoiled,  pointed 
arches  above  each  window,  supported  by  clustered  shafts.  The 
nave  is  divided  into  five  bays  and  the  great  height  given  by 
these  arches  and  the  transept  gables  and  clerestory  is  most 
impressive. 
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The  chapel  has  beautiful  windows,  altar,  and  carved  reredos. 
One  window,  dedicated  to  Lucretia  Stanley  Shelton,  depicts 
the  most  pathetic  phase  in  the  life  of  St.  Paul,  when  he  bids 
farewell  to  the  Elders  of  Ephesus,  on  the  seashore  at  Miletus. 
There  are  five  lancet  windows  in  the  south  transept  and  two  in 
each  of  the  smaller  bays.  In  the  gable  formed  in  the  center  of 
the  north  side  of  the  chapel  is  a  beautiful,  jewel-like  window  in 
the  form  of  a  spherical  triangle,  directly  above  the  beautiful 
window  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Shelton. 

The  baptistry,  on  one  side,  fills  the  alcove  containing  the 
magnificent  brown  stone  font,  a  gift  of  Wm.  D.  Collingwood. 
Symbolic  designs  cover  the  walls  and  around  the  top  is  a  frieze, 
with  the  words:  “Be  baptized,  every  one  of  you,  in  the  Name 
of  Jesus  Christ/’  A  lofty,  pointed  arch,  deeply  recessed  and 
groined,  separates  the  sanctuary  from  the  nave.  The  three 
steps  leading  to  the  choir  are  of  red  and  white  mottled  Cham¬ 
plain  marble. 

The  Litany  desk,  which  faces  the  main  aisle,  is  of  antique 
oak,  with  very  elaborate  carving,  and  the  painted  end  pews 
have  finials  and  double  crockets  to  enhance  them  and  accen¬ 
tuate  the  style.  Angels,  carved  in  the  oak,  are  at  the  corners 
of  the  desk,  under  a  Gothic  canopy.  They  are  approximately 
eighteen  inches  in  height  and  an  open  arcade  of  narrow  pointed 
trefoils,  supported  by  slender  shafts,  is  between  them. 

In  the  east  wall  of  the  south  transept  is  a  beautiful  window 
dedicated  to  the  Stephensons,  depicting  a  procession  of  twelve 
angels  and  choristers  in  magnificent  coloring.  It  was  done  in 
the  Tiffany  Studios. 

The  second  window  by  Hardman  &  Co.,  represents  the 
raising  of  the  Widow’s  son  from  the  dead  by  Elijah,  and  below, 
the  raising  of  Jairus’s  daughter.  This  is  in  memory  of  George 
B.  Hayes. 

To  the  right  of  Hayes  window  is  one  dedicated  to  General 
Scroggs,  representing  the  warlike  figure  of  Joshua  and  the 
carrying  of  the  Ark  of  the  Lord  around  the  City  of  Jericho. 

Another  window  in  the  south  transept  portrays  the  Trans¬ 
figuration  and  represents  our  Lord  “in  raiment  white  and 
glittering”  with  Moses  and  Elias  on  either  side  of  the  figure. 
Below,  in  the  foreground,  are  Peter,  James  and  John.  Above 
are  three  Israelites  in  the  fiery  furnace,  with  a  fourth  person,. 
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whose  form  is  described  in  Hebrews  7:3,  “Like  the  Son  of  God.” 

Some  of  the  windows  are  by  Hardman,  some  by  Tiffany, 
and  others  by  Mayer  of  Munich,  and  one  dedicated  to  Dr. 
Shelton,  the  largest  and  most  magnificent,  was  done  by  Holli¬ 
day  &  Co.,  of  London.  The  upper  part  of  this  window,  which  is 
in  the  wall  back  of  the  chancel,  is  composed  of  four  quatrefoils 
in  a  circle,  with  stained  glass  symbols  of  the  Four  Evangelists, 
and  angel  faces  and  figures  interwoven  with  flower  forms  fill 
in  the  spaces  of  the  stone  work.  Below  this,  the  window  is 
divided  into  five  long,  pointed  arched  panels  by  the  stone 
masonry,  or  tracery,  the  design  representing  the  Ascension 
with  the  figure  of  the  Lord  in  the  center  panel.  This  panel  is 
longer  than  the  others  and  has  a  cinquefoil  head,  in  which  is 
the  descending  Dove  and  the  Text  from  St.  John  16:7,  “If  I 
Go  Not  Away,  The  Comforter  Will  Not  Come  Unto  You.” 
Adoring  angels  are  in  the  upper  part  of  the  side  panels  and  the 
trefoil  heads  are  filled  with  flower  forms.  Angel  figures  are  in 
the  quatrefoils.  Below,  grouped  across  the  entire  window,  and 
filling  the  lower  part  of  the  five  panels,  are  figures  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Eleven  Apostles,  immediately  before 
the  figure  of  Our  Lord.  The  beauty  and  charm  of  the  design  and 
coloring  are  difficult  to  describe  and  one  is  conscious  of  the 
artistic  blending  of  color  carried  out  in  the  entire  window. 
Inscribed  across  the  window  are  these  words  from  Acts  1 119, 
“While  They  Behold,  He  Was  Taken  Up  And  A  Cloud  Re¬ 
ceived  Him  Out  Of  Their  Sight.” 

TEMPLE  BETH  ZION 

On  Delaware  Avenue,  just  below  North  Street,  on  the  east 
side,  stands  Temple  Beth  Zion.  Here  is  an  example  of  Byzantine 
Architecture,  which  thrived  from  the  sixth  to  the  thirteenth 
centuries  in  Europe  and  the  East.  Temple  Beth  Zion  was 
planned  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Kent  and  his  brother  W.  W.  Kent,  of 
Buffalo.  The  structure  is  of  rough,  brown  Medina  sandstone 
and  is  a  strange  and  interesting  combination  of  Oriental  and 
Occidental  influences.  It  is  massive  and  plain,  except  for  the 
domes  which  cap  it  and  emphasize  the  Byzantine  style.  The 
largest  of  these  copper  domes  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  country.  The  main  entrance,  with  its  two  pairs  of  double 
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doors  of  heavy  oak,  swung  on  ornate  iron  hinges  and  designed 
in  square  panels,  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps  leading 
up  from  the  street  walk.  In  the  tympanum  over  the  doors  is  a 
semi-circular  plane  filled  in  with  a  grille  work  in  Byzantine 
design  and  the  star  of  David  worked  in  the  center.  It  is  almost 
white  in  color  and  in  contrast  to  the  brown  stone  of  the  rest  of 
the  structure,  it  gives  a  striking  aspect  to  the  facade.  Columns 
on  either  side  of  the  entrances  are  in  pairs  and  are  banded  to¬ 
gether  at  the  top  by  a  single  capital  with  elaborate  decorations 
in  the  Byzantine  style.  They  support  the  architrave  over  the 
doorways  and  on  either  side  are  pairs  of  small,  narrow  windows 
of  stained  glass  deeply  recessed,  showing  much  lovely  blue 
color.  Below,  on  the  same  plane,  are  small  round  openings,  filled 
in  with  Byzantine  grille  work,  to  match  that  in  the  tympanum. 
On  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  structure  of  the  facade  are 
round  towers,  topped  with  small  domes,  and  studded  with 
small  windows  beneath  the  domes.  Huge  transept  windows  are 
visible  on  the  north  and  south  sides  and  surrounding  the  great 
central  dome,  in  groups  of  three,  are  small  narrow  windows, 
the  tops  of  which  form  scalloping  at  the  base  of  the  dome.  The 
large  dome  is  topped  by  a  small  dome  and  the  whole  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  temple,  with  its  series  of  jade  green  domes,  is 
striking. 

The  interior  is  richly  decorated — mosaics  are  lavishly  used 
in  soft,  lovely  colors  and  much  gold.  The  auditorium  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  as  are  all  Hebrew  Temples,  the  pulpit,  the 
part  where  the  worshipers  sit,  and  the  Ark.  It  is  lighted  by  a 
beautiful  chandelier,  resembling  a  sunburst,  and  hanging  from 
the  center  of  the  dome,  in  which  is  a  circle  of  Byzantine  grille 
work.  Radiating  from  the  center  to  the  sides  of  the  dome  are 
alternate  panels  and  medallions,  in  whose  centers  are  designed 
the  six  pointed  stars  of  David.  At  the  ends  of  the  panels  is  the 
same  design,  always  found  in  every  Jewish  Institution.  Be¬ 
tween  the  panels,  all  around  the  dome,  are  groups  of  small, 
narrow  stained  glass  windows,  deeply  recessed,  their  soft  colors 
of  amber,  green,  rose  and  blue,  sending  a  pleasing  light  into  the 
temple.  A  series  of  arches  divides  the  auditorium  into  balconies 
and  in  the  transepts  are  two  beautiful  stained  glass  windows. 
The  balcony  railings  are  divided  into  twelve  panels  each,  about 
one  and  a  half  feet  in  height,  arched  at  the  top  and  each  carved 
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in  a  different,  Byzantine  design,  symbolic  of  the  Hebrew 
religion.  Underneath  each  arch  are  designs  of  the  Byzantine 
symbolism,  done  in  red,  gold  and  blue. 

On  the  rostrum  are  the  pulpit,  four  pulpit  chairs,  and  the 
Ark,  all  of  wood,  done  in  ivory,  and  resembling  marble.  The 
Ark  contains  the  Book  of  the  Law  or  the  Covenant.  The  doors 
and  the  sides  of  the  Ark  are  elaborately  carved  in  a  com¬ 
plicated  symbolic  design.  On  each  end  of  the  rostrum  are  the 
Menorah,  or  seven-branched  candelabra,  a  part  of  every 
Jewish  Synagogue.  A  lamp,  which  holds  the  Perpetual  Light,  is 
suspended  from  the  choir  loft.  In  the  center  is  a  panel  on  which 
is  designed  the  Two  Tablets  with  the  Ten  Commandments.  The 
organ  screen  of  handsomely  carved  brass  is  beneath  the  arch, 
on  which  is  inscribed  in  Hebrew,  in  gold  and  blue,  the  following: 
“Hear,  O,  Israel — The  Lord  Our  God — The  Lord  Is  One.” 
There  are  no  figures  or  forms  used  in  the  Hebrew  worship.  The 
pews  are  so  arranged  that  they  fit  the  circular  form  of  the  audi¬ 
torium  and  they  all  face  the  pulpit.  The  walls  are  done  in  a 
soft  tan,  with  a  border  of  blue  and  brown  above  the  wainscot¬ 
ing.  The  north  and  south  apses  contain  gorgeous  stained  glass 
windows,  the  semi-circular  parts  at  the  top,  all  having  the  same 
pattern  designed  in  them,  in  amber,  rose,  and  soft  greens.  Sec¬ 
tions  are  designed  to  look  like  jewels  and  in  the  center  of  each 
is  a  design  of  brilliant  sapphire  blue,  set  in  like  a  jewel  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  circles  of  amber.  Beneath,  are  three  narrow  lancet 
windows,  each  in  soft  tones,  containing  Byzantine  designs, 
symbolic  of  the  faith.  In  the  walls  under  the  balconies  are 
rectangular  windows,  with  patterns  carried  out  in  keeping  with 
the  shape  of  the  windows.  At  the  top  of  each  is  a  Hebrew 
inscription. 

The  symbolical  representations  about  the  Ark,  describe  the 
purpose  of  the  Synagogue,  “which  is  to  lift  man  heavenward 
and  to  turn  the  faces  of  men,  out  toward  another  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  friendship  and  fellowship,  the  spirit  of  fraternity  and 
unity,  the  first  essentials  to  happy  and  useful  communal  life.” 

SS  PETER  AND  PAUL  RUSSIAN  ORTHODOX  CHURCH 

SS  Peter  and  Paul  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  33  Ideal 
Street,  patterned  after  the  Russian  conception  of  the  Byzan- 
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tine  Style,  follows  the  Moscovian  tradition.  The  architect  was 
Joseph  E.  Fronczak  and  the  pastor  of  the  church,  Rev.  Ernest 
Wolkodoff,  was  very  influential  in  bringing  about  the  erection 
of  this  fine  church. 

There  are  two  churches  standing  side  by  side  on  the  same 
plot  of  land  and  they  afford  an  interesting  contrast  in  ecclesias¬ 
tical  architecture.  The  one  is  the  little  old  abandoned  wooden 
church,  picturing  distinctly  the  Russian  Peasants  House  of 
Worship.  It  is  very  plain  and  in  no  way  comparable  to  the 
magnificent  edifice  which  has  been  erected  in  recent  years.  Of 
unpainted,  weathered,  narrow  clapboards,  it  boasts  a  tower  in 
the  center  of  the  front  elevation  which  is  topped  with  a  mosque¬ 
like  dome.  Pairs  of  wooden  louvers  are  on  all  four  sides  of  the 
tower  beneath  the  dome.  A  circular  colored  glass  window  is 
below  them  and  the  doorway  is  protected  by  an  overhanging 
roof.  Small  rectangular  windows  on  both  sides  constitute  the 
details  of  this  old  church,  which  gives  a  Moscovian  atmosphere 
from  the  Mother  Country.  The  traditional  fence,  which  en¬ 
closed  the  church,  has  been  removed,  but  the  Patriarchial 
Cross  remains. 

The  new  church  is  constructed  of  light  Philadelphia  brick 
and  is  an  imposing,  dignified  structure,  simple  in  detail,  with 
no  over  ornamentation  to  detract  from  the  large,  central,  red- 
tiled  dome  and  the  two  smaller  ones  that  top  the  square  towers 
on  either  side;  they  give  it  distinction.  Rising  from  the  large 
dome  is  a  well-proportioned  bell-tower.  The  characteristic 
Eastern  double-armed  crosses  tip  the  bell-tower  and  both  the 
smaller  domes.  Long,  plain  rectangular  windows  pierce  the 
walls  of  the  towers  and  a  huge  Byzantine  arch  encompasses  the 
three  elongated  round-topped  windows  above  the  carved 
entablature  over  the  three  main  doors.  The  wall  of  the  facade 
extends  above  the  nave  and  is  pointed  in  the  center,  where  a 
small  carved  stone  post  supports  another  of  the  Eastern 
Crosses.  Large  transept  windows  and  a  row  of  small  ones  en¬ 
circling  the  dome  allow  the  daylight  to  filter  in. 

The  interior  is  barren,  except  for  the  icons,  the  iconostasis, 
the  small  side  altar,  and  the  giant  chandelier,  all  brought  over 
from  the  old  church.  There  are  no  pews,  but  some  chairs  are 
provided  a  convenience  contrary  to  the  ideas  of  the  old  Russian 
families,  who  deemed  it  unholy  to  sit  at  worship,  and  a  con- 
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cession  suitable  to  the  trend  of  the  day.  The  Orthodox  Greek 
Church,  unlike  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  has  no  organ.  The 
icons  transported  from  the  old  to  the  new  church  are  genuine 
and  the  inconostasis,  which  distinguishes  the  Russian  Church 
and  the  Eastern  Orthodox  from  the  Roman  Catholic,  is  the 
most  important  element  in  the  interior.  It  is  the  barrier  which 
none  but  the  priest  may  pass.  In  this  distinction  is  found  an 
example  of  the  unswerving  adherence  of  the  Russian  Church 
to  the  antiquities  of  Christianity.  In  the  arrangement  of  the 
icons,  used  in  place  of  statuary,  the  entire  story  of  Christianity 
is  told.  The  Royal  Gates  in  the  center  of  the  elaborately  deco¬ 
rated  screen  that  stretches  across  the  sanctuary  conceal  the 
altar.  The  gates  are  opened  during  certain  parts  of  the  service. 
At  the  left  of  the  gates  is  an  Icon  representing  the  Holy  Mother 
of  Jesus,  brought  here  from  the  monastery  of  the  Hill  of  Athos, 
Greece,  and  made  by  the  Monks  there.  It  is  the  pride  of  the 
church.  Mary  is  portrayed  with  Christ  in  a  painting  of  beautiful 
coloring  and  composition  and  the  Icon  is  set  in  a  gold  back¬ 
ground  in  which  is  worked  an  intricate  design.  It  is  enclosed  in 
a  case  of  carved  wood  which  stands  at  the  left  of  the  iconostasis. 
At  the  right  is  an  Icon  portraying  Christ  the  King.  Two  minor 
doors  in  the  screen  are  dedicated  to  St.  Raphael  and  St. 
Gabriel.  On  the  extreme  right  of  the  iconostasis  are  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  Patrons  of  the  church — Sts.  Peter  and  Paul.  One 
of  St.  Nicholas  is  also  there.  Over  the  Royal  Gates  is  a  sym¬ 
bolic  cross,  representative  of  the  Savior.  A  frieze  of  paintings 
portraying  the  Patriarchs,  beginning  with  the  Earliest,  is  ex¬ 
tended  over  the  wall  over  the  iconostasis.  In  these  symbols 
old  Imperial  Russia  is  reflected  and  the  icons  are  used  exclu¬ 
sively  in  the  Russian  Church  for  either  sacred  purposes  or 
decorations.  They  have  an  ancient  origin,  dating  from  the 
time  of  an  historic  breach  between  the  two  sections  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

An  image  of  Christ  is  in  the  Byzantine  dome  over  the  nave 
and  representations  of  the  Four  Evangelists  are  painted  on  the 
supporting  pendentives  of  the  dome.  On  the  soffits  of  the  great 
arches  are  Byzantine  mosaics  and  the  Biblical  legend,  “PEACE 
ON  EARTH,  GOOD  WILL  TO  MEN,”  in  old  Slavonic 
lettering,  is  inscribed  around  the  base  of  the  dome. 
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WESTMINSTER  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 

Westminster  Presbyterian  Church,  situated  on  Delaware 
Avenue,  just  below  Summer  Street,  on  the  west  side,  is  a  very 
charming  and  unpretentious  structure,  and  in  its  simplicity 
we  are  reminded  of  the  Early  American  Meeting  House.  Built 
of  light  brick,  now  darkened  by  time  and  almost  completely 
covered  with  vine,  its  tall  slender  spire  soars  above  the  tree- 
tops.  The  spire  rises  from  the  tower  with  its  louvers  on  all 
sides,  and  below,  in  panels,  are  alternate  circular  spaces  and 
narrow  vertical  stained  glass  windows.  A  little  farther  down  in 
the  tower  are  long  lancet  windows  of  stained  glass  in  small 
diamond  pattern.  Three  main  entrances  are  below  this  eleva¬ 
tion  and  are  reached  by  a  semi-circular  flight  of  stairs  rising 
from  the  street  level.  The  doors  are  of  paneled  oak  and  in  the 
arch  above  each,  is  a  circular  window  of  stained  glass  worked 
in  geometrical  design.  These  are  of  Tiffany  glass.  On  either 
side  are  long  narrow  windows  in  diamond  shaped  pane.  Inter¬ 
estingly  designed  pinnacles  are  embodied  in  the  structure  on 
either  side  of  the  tower  and  at  the  ends  of  the  gables.  Beneath 
the  eaves  of  the  slanting  slate  roof  the  bricks  are  laid  to  project 
out  from  the  wall  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  forming  a  dog¬ 
tooth  pattern.  This  makes  a  very  interesting  edging  or  banding, 
on  all  sides  of  the  structure.  The  designer  was  Mr.  H.  M. 
Wilcox  of  Buffalo. 

Upon  entering,  one  steps  into  a  circular  vestibule,  richly 
paneled  in  dark,  polished  oak,  soft  light  flooding  the  entrance 
and  coming  from  the  circular  Tiffany  glass  windows  at  the 
doortops.  The  interior  has  little  ornamentation;  however  the 
nave  is  separated  from  the  vestibule  by  a  handsomely  carved 
frame  for  the  glass  screen.  The  pews  are  very  plain  and  their 
arrangement  is  suggestive  of  the  New  England  Meeting  House. 
Only  the  steeple  buttresses  and  arched  beams  and  symbolical 
ornamentation  are  suggestive  of  the  Gothic  Style.  The  decora¬ 
tions,  and  all  but  three  of  the  memorial  windows,  were  executed 
in  the  Tiffany  Studios,  New  York.  The  chancel  is  unusual.  The 
ceiling  of  the  apse  is  done  in  a  greenish  bronze  background 
covered  with  beautiful,  graceful  scroll  design  in  soft  green  and 
rose  gold.  It  radiates  from  the  center  design  and  grows  larger 
towards  the  edge  of  the  semi-circular  ceiling.  A  band  of  wood- 
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work  separates  the  ceiling  from  the  wall  of  the  apse,  which  is 
divided  into  panels  by  strips  of  the  dark  wood,  with  a  gothic 
design  at  the  tops  of  the  panels.  The  wall  is  divided  into  three 
sections,  the  upper  panels  in  a  dark,  bronze  green,  cloudy 
effect,  a  beautiful  golden  cross  hung  in  the  center  panel,  and 
the  symbol  of  Jesus  Christ  at  the  intersections  of  the  cross.  The 
lower  part  is  of  wood,  with  finely  carved  ornamentation  at  the 
top  edge. 

Eleven  symbols  are  inscribed  in  the  apse  and  the  unusual 
art  of  the  Tiffany  studios  again  is  revealed  in  this  work. 
Beginning  at  the  left,  they  are: 

1.  A  Circle  and  Triangle — the  symbol  of  Eternity  and 
Trinity. 

2.  Shell — the  symbol  of  Baptism. 

3.  Symbol  of  Eternity. 

4.  Head  of  Ox. — Symbol  of  St.  Luke. 

5.  Face  of  Angel — Symbol  of  St.  Matthew. 

6.  Monogram  of  Christ, — in  the  center. 

7.  Head  of  Lion,  at  right  of  center — symbol  of  St.  Mark. 

8.  The  Eagle — Symbol  of  St.  John. 

9.  Symbol  of  the  Perfection  of  Trinity. 

10.  Cross  and  Monogram  of  Christ  Jesus. 

11.  Symbol  of  Trinity. 

Around  the  outside  of  the  apse  arch,  there  are  thirteen 
symbols.  Starting  from  the  bottom  of  the  left  side,  they  are: 

1.  The  Saw — Symbol  of  St.  Simon. 

2.  The  Lance — and  Rule — Symbol  of  St.  Thomas. 

3.  The  Hatchet — Symbol  of  St.  Matthew. 

4.  The  Knife — Symbol  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

5.  The  Chalice  and  Serpent — St.  John. 

6.  The  Sword — Symbol  of  St.  Paul. 

7.  In  the  center,  at  the  top  of  the  arch  is  a  symbol  representing 
“Jesus  Christ  The  Conqueror.”  It  shows  a  Greek  Cross 
with  two  Greek  letters  between  each  of  the  spaces  formed 
by  the  four  arms  of  the  cross. 

From  the  center,  at  the  top  of  the  right  side: 

8.  The  Keys — Symbol  of  St.  Peter. 

9.  St.  Andrew’s  Cross,  Symbol  of  St.  Andrew. 

10.  Column  and  Staff — Symbol  of  St.  Philip. 

11.  Knotted  Club — Symbol  of  St.  Jude. 
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12.  A  Battle  Axe — Symbol  of  St.  Matthew. 

13.  The  Pilgrim’s  Staff — Symbol  of  St.  James. 

Besides  these  symbols,  so  exquisitely  done,  there  are  sixty- 
six  other  symbols  embodied  in  the  panels  about  the  side  walls 
of  the  edifice.  The  work  is  done  in  such  a  way  that  the  back¬ 
ground  and  symbols  blend  and  yet  the  symbols  can  be  clearly 
seen.  The  beamed  ceiling  is  designed  in  square  panels  done  in 
soft  gray-greens  and  bordered  in  a  conventional  design  of  soft 
greens,  rose  and  gold.  The  same  wood  paneling  runs  all  around 
the  sides  of  the  auditorium  and  in  between  the  windows.  On 
either  side  of  the  apse,  brass  eagle  candelabra,  posed  on  tall 
oak  pedestals,  throw  their  light  upon  the  rostrum.  The  pulpit 
furniture  is  elaborately  decorated  with  carvings  of  gothic 
design  and  the  pulpit  chair  is  canopied  and  handsomely  carved. 
Wrought  iron  chandeliers  with  Tiffany  glass  domes  are  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  roof  trusses  on  chains.  The  five  windows  on 
the  north  side  and  two  on  the  south  are  of  Tiffany  glass,  de¬ 
signed  in  a  square  pattern,  the  center  portion  resembling 
windows,  through  which  one  might  imagine  he  sees  flowing 
rivers,  lakes,  or  clouds  floating  in  a  beautiful  sky.  The  colors 
are  the  loveliest  blending  of  blue,  green,  purple,  amber,  and 
here  and  there  a  touch  of  soft  rose.  Three  exquisite  memorial 
windows  adorn  the  south  wall.  The  first  from  the  vestibule  is  in 
memory  of  Elizabeth  Clifford  Alderman  and  was  done  in  the 
Burnham  Studios  of  Boston.  The  design  is  of  four  oval  medal¬ 
lions  in  the  center,  with  smaller  circles  in  between  each  medal¬ 
lion,  depicting  Bible  Scenes  from  the  Parables.  The  colors  of 
rich  deep  blue,  red,  green  and  gold  are  gorgeous.  The  next 
window  by  the  same  artists  is  equally  beautiful  and  has  more 
red  in  it  and  square  medallions  surrounded  by  semi-circles  of 
the  stained  glass,  and  along  the  edge  of  the  border  the  full 
length  of  the  window  are  semi-circular  discs  of  stained  glass. 
The  discs  make  an  interesting  design  illustrating  the  Beatitudes. 
The  window  is  in  memory  of  Fanny  Barnum  How. 

The  third  window  is  in  memory  of  Jewett  Richmond  and  was 
done  by  Mr.  Charles  Connick  of  Boston.  This,  too,  is  in 
brilliant  blues  and  reds,  with  a  circular  design  running  through 
the  center  of  the  window.  The  figures  portray  the  14th  verse  of 
Matthew  19 — Christ  receiving  the  little  children.  The  Flight 
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into  Egypt,  the  Nativity,  and  the  Annunciation  are  also 
portrayed. 

Designed  by  Henry  Lee  Willet  and  installed  by  the  Willet 
Glass  Company  of  Philadelphia,  the  window  depicts  the 
miracles  of  Jesus  in  rich  shades  of  ruby  and  blue.  Nearly  3000 
pieces  of  hand-blown  pot-metal  glass,  some  of  which  was  im¬ 
ported  from  England,  were  used  in  its  making. 

The  design  is  composed  of  four  large  and  eight  smaller  medal¬ 
lions.  Set  one  above  the  other,  the  large  medallions,  portray 
Peoples  of  All  Creeds  Coming  to  Christ  to  Be  Healed,  Christ 
Stilling  the  Waters  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  Christ  Healing  a  Man 
of  Palsy,  and  the  Changing  of  Water  Into  Wine,  or  the  Marriage 
of  Cana. 

Mr.  Willet,  a  master  stained-glass  craftsman,  designed  the 
windows  in  the  National  Cathedral  in  Washington. 

THE  BASILICA  OF  OUR  LADY  OF  VICTORY 

The  magnificent  Basilica  of  Our  Lady  of  Victory,  on  Ridge 
Road,  Lackawanna,  N.  Y.,  is  so  close  to  Buffalo  that  it  may 
well  deserve  an  honor  place  in  an  article  on  Buffalo  Churches. 
The  task  of  describing  this  wondrous  Shrine  is  difficult,  for 
mere  words  can  scarcely  do  it  justice.  However,  this  description 
should  impress  one  with  the  desirability  of  visiting  Our  Lady 
of  Victory  and  appreciating  its  beauties  at  first-hand. 

Editor’s  Note:  Since  the  writing  of  the  above  article,  two  more  windows  have 
been  installed  in  Westminster  Church.  On  April  20,  1947,  the  new  window  presented 
by  Mrs.  Horace  Reed  was  dedicated.  Its  general  theme  is  “The  Miracles  of  Christ.” 
Small  medallions  in  the  left  and  right  borders  depict  various  miracles  as  recorded  in 
the  New  Testament.  The  large  star-shaped  medallion  in  the  center  portrays  “The 
Changing  of  the  Water  into  Wine”,  “The  Man  Sick  of  the  Palsy”,  and  “The  Stilling 
of  the  Storm  on  Galilee.”  According  to  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  church,  “The  entire 
window  is  gloriously  crowned  with  a  superb  medallion  at  the  top,  in  which  the  sick 
and  suffering  of  many  lands  are  gathered  around  the  uplifted  figure  of  Christ,  the 
Great  Physician.” 

On  Sunday  morning,  June  1,  1947,  a  memorial  window  in  honor  of  the  twelve  young 
men  of  Westminster  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  the  war,  was  installed  in  the 
south  side  of  the  church.  It  contains  four  large  medallions  portraying  the  last  outstand¬ 
ing  events  in  the  early  life  of  Christ — The  Triumphal  Entry,  The  Crucifixion,  The 
Resurrection,  and  The  Ascension.  Smaller  medallions  symbolize  The  Last  Supper,  The 
Agony  in  Gethsemane,  The  Trial  of  Jesus,  and  several  similar  events.  The  general 
theme  of  the  window  is  the  scriptural  statement — “The  Fruit  of  His  Suffering  He 
Shall  See  and  Be  Satisfied.”  In  the  lower  corners  of  the  window  are  two  medallions  con¬ 
taining  the  names  of  the  twelve  young  men.  An  appropriate  dedicatory  statement  is 
contained  in  the  lower  central  border  of  the  window. 
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Our  Lady  of  Victory  may  be  considered  one  of  the  most 
elaborately  decorated  churches  in  the  country.  It  is  done  in  the 
French  Renaissance  Style,  which  lends  itself  admirably  to  the 
theme  around  which  the  church  is  built — The  Blessed  Mary. 
The  architect  who  conceived  this  elegant  structure  was  a 
Frenchman  by  birth  and  education,  Emile  Uhlrich,  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  The  task  of  carrying  out  the  plans  lay  in  the  hands 
of  Edward  S.  Jordan,  of  Lackawanna.  The  exterior  is  built  of 
Carrara  and  Georgia  marbles  and  the  number  of  quarries  that 
were  kept  in  action  to  mine  these  marbles  was  well  over  ten. 
Forty-six  kinds  of  marble  are  said  to  be  used  in  the  entire 
shrine — in  the  floors,  the  walls,  the  statues,  and  altars. 

From  a  distance,  one’s  attention  is  attracted  to  the  graceful 
and  airy  twin  towers,  which  rise  one-hundred  sixty-five  feet 
in  the  air.  They  are  topped  by  crown-like  minarets  of  exquisite 
sculpture  and  each  is  surmounted  by  a  gold  cross,  which  is 
electrically  illuminated.  These  fine  towers  beautify  the  skyline 
of  the  city  and  are  perceptible  from  the  ships  that  pass  through 
Lake  Erie. 

A  huge  dome,  251  feet  in  circumference,  rises  up  behind 
these  towers.  At  one  time  it  was  thought  to  be  the  second  largest 
in  the  United  States.  The  dome  was  copied  in  part  from  that  of 
St.  Peter’s,  Rome  and  resembles  the  one  on  the  Capitol,  in 
Washington.  From  its  base,  and  standing  out  from  the  curve 
of  the  dome,  are  four  copper  herald  angels,  pointing  in  four 
directions.  They  glisten  when  the  sun’s  rays  play  on  them.  In 
between  them,  lined  up  against  a  band  of  the  marble  at  the 
base  of  the  dome,  are  a  series  of  small  classic  posts,  which  rest 
on  the  square,  half  pillars  or  responds.  These,  in  turn,  divide 
that  part  of  the  dome  into  spaces  for  the  stained  glass  windows 
which  are  set  all  around  it.  Many  bays  and  small  domes  sur¬ 
round  this  great  dome  and  in  the  rear  of  the  edifice  are  numer¬ 
ous  projecting  parts,  at  different  elevations,  with  little  roof¬ 
tops,  giving  a  massive  appearance  to  the  whole. 

The  semi-circular  facade,  graced  by  fine  doric  columns  and 
crowned  by  a  dome,  is  the  approach  to  the  edifice.  In  a  recess 
behind  it  and  above  the  dome  of  the  porch,  are  beautifully 
carved  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  on  either  side  of  which 
are  the  marble  figures  of  adoring,  kneeling  angels,  posed  on 
carved  pedestals.  Over  the  recess  and  outlining  the  curve,  are 
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ribbon-like  bands  of  marble  that  meet  in  the  center  and  end  in 
graceful  curves.  Magnificent  bronze  doors,  heavy — and  not  too 
ornate,  guard  the  entrance  to  the  vestibule  and  catch  the  eye 
with  their  brilliance  and  richness. 

The  side  approach,  equally  beautiful  and  striking,  is  a 
colonnade  of  marble  pillars  and  domed  ceilings.  In  the  ceiling 
over  the  doorway  is  designed  “The  All  Seeing  Eye  of  the 
Father.”  Over  the  portico  is  a  graceful  group  carved  out  of  the 
marble,  depicting  the  Lady  of  Victory  surrounded  by  a  group 
of  small  children. 

The  whole  structure  is  full  of  wonders,  over-whelmingly 
grand  and  colossal.  The  pity  is  that  it  has  not  more  space 
around  it  as  a  proper  setting  to  bring  out  its  full  beauty.  Our 
Lady  of  Victory  is  not  only  a  cathedral;  it  is  an  internationally 
recognized  museum  of  art  to  which  artists  come  from  all  over 
the  world. 

The  interior  houses  enough  of  beauty  for  several  edifices.  By 
meditating  upon  what  one  sees  at  a  glance,  the  beauty  of  the 
whole  gradually  unfolds  itself.  It  takes  more  than  one  visit  to 
be  able  to  assimilate  all  one  sees  there  and  to  carry  away  a 
clear  picture  of  it.  The  altars,  the  statues,  and  the  paintings 
are  second  to  none  in  their  design  and  craftsmanship.  The 
mosaics,  the  windows,  and  the  lighting  are  to  be  wondered  at. 
The  artist  who  did  the  paintings  was  Signor  W.  Gonippo 
Raggi,  a  graduate  of  St.  Luke’s  Academy,  Rome. 

Beautiful  paintings,  depicting  scenes  in  the  lives  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  His  Mother,  are  done  in  superb  coloring.  The 
Fourteen  Stations  of  the  Cross,  with  their  life-sized  figures,  in 
groups,  are  carved  from  solid  blocks  of  marble.  They  are  so 
amazingly  well  done  and  so  realistic  that  it  seems  almost 
unbelievable  that  such  work  could  be  produced  from  cold  stone. 
Then,  there  are  the  many  altars  of  marble,  with  their  fine 
carvings,  the  large  plaques,  and  the  marble  baptismal  font.  The 
handsomely  carved  pulpit,  is  one  of  the  unusual  features.  The 
inlaid  marble  floors,  done  in  many  designs,  are  unique. 

Looking  in  from  the  vestibule,  overhead,  are  eight  panels  of 
paintings — of  angels,  seraphim  and  cherubim,  done  in  clear, 
bright  colors,  all  distinct,  but  so  harmonious  and  lovely  that 
there  is  nothing  glaring  and  cold  about  them. 

Along  each  side  of  the  nave  are  rows  of  columns,  square  and 
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round,  combined,  The  Stations  of  the  Cross  are  between  them 
and  the  wall  at  their  back.  An  Ambulatory  extends  past  the 
Stations  of  the  Cross  toward  the  main  altar.  The  ceiling  of  the 
Ambulatory  is  done  in  plaster  relief  designs,  blended  in  gold, 
brown,  and  blue.  The  figures  are  magnificently  sculptured  and 
the  first  Station  shows  the  Agony  in  the  Garden  and  from 
there  on,  step  by  step,  one  is  carried  through  the  divine 
tragedy,  in  an  unbelieveably  realistic  manner.  Beneath  each 
group  is  a  panel  of  the  marble,  showing  a  napkin,  bearing  the 
“Crown  of  Thorns.”  The  napkin  symbolizes  passion.  At  the 
sides  of  each  station  are  small  and  lovely  stained  glass  windows 
and  above  each  group  is  a  bronze  crown,  concealing  a  light. 
From  this  point,  the  church  opens  into  the  transepts  and  the 
dome  that  rises  and  spreads  more  than  150  feet  overhead.  On 
one  side  of  the  dome  is  painted  a  representation  of  the  Assump¬ 
tion  and  the  Coronation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  angels 
are  filling  the  tomb  with  roses.  Spaced  around  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals  are  figures  of  the  Apostles,  done  in  stately  fashion  and 
exquisite  coloring.  Archangels  and  seraphim,  lambs  and  gold 
stars  are  painted  on  the  ceiling  against  a  lovely  blue  sky.  Just 
below  the  dome,  is  a  handsome  frieze  with  beautiful  detail  of 
flowers  and  ornamentation. 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  church  is  the  marble  altar 
of  St.  Joseph,  at  the  right  of  the  transept,  and  over  it  is  a 
painting  in  two  parts,  one,  of  the  Martyrdom  of  the  Innocents 
and  the  other,  The  Flight  Into  Egypt.  Arched  above  these 
paintings  are  two  angels  carved  from  marble  and  supporting 
the  Bishop’s  Coat  of  Arms. 

The  Altar  of  the  Sacred  Heart  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
transept  and  over  it  is  a  painting  of  the  Incarnation  of  the 
Wise  Men.  In  four  niches,  marking  the  corners  of  the  transept, 
are  statues  done  in  marble  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke  and  John.  They  are  fifty  feet  from  the  floor. 
Over  all,  in  an  arched  position,  are  two  more  angels  bearing 
the  Pope’s  Coat  of  Arms. 

A  most  important  feature  and  chief  beauty  of  the  church  is 
The  High  Altar,  with  its  red  marble,  twisted  monoliths, 
brought  from  the  Pyrenees.  Each  is  capped  with  a  crown  of 
gold  bronze,  making  a  very  brilliant  and  unusual  spectacle  to 
look  upon.  In  the  center  of  the  altar  is  the  statue  of  the  patron 
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saint — the  Blessed  Virgin — Our  Lady  of  Victory,  holding  the 
Christ  Child  and  surrounded  by  four  figures  of  kneeling  and 
adoring  angels.  Overhead  are  four  arched  columns  that  meet 
in  a  center  to  form  a  dais.  Sculptured  angels  hold  a  garland  of 
bronzed  flowers  draped  over  the  columns.  Smaller  marble 
angels  at  the  top  support  a  white  cross.  Back  of  the  altar  and 
where  the  Ambulatory  continues,  are  five  small  chapels.  The 
first  is  dedicated  to  St.  Patrick  and  was  donated  by  Bishop 
Turner;  the  second,  is  that  of  St.  Aloysius;  the  third,  that  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception;  the  fourth,  St.  Anne;  and  the  fifth, 
that  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  They  are  gleaming  with  color  and 
are  a  wealth  of  marble  and  gold  bronze. 

A  beautiful  painting  over  the  main  altar  shows  the  Wise 
Men  Following  the  Star  To  The  Christ  Child.  And  still  another 
unusually  beautiful  and  artistic  accomplishment  is  the  white 
marble  pulpit. 

A  unique  feature  is  the  grotto,  a  reproduction  of  the  Shrine 
of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes.  It  is  made  of  the  lava  from  Mt. 
Vesuvius  and  is  copied  from  the  Shrine  in  France.  At  the  right 
of  the  grotto  is  the  Baptistry,  a  room  enclosed  in  an  open 
grillework,  with  two  massive  bronze  doors,  carved  in  open 
work  of  very  intricate  design  and  imported  from  Florence, 
Italy. 

Our  Lady  of  Victory  contains  so  many  artistic  treasures 
that  it  warrants  frequent  visits  devoted  to  careful  study  for 
full  appreciation. 
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CALVERT  KING  MELLEN 

1  8  64  -  1  945 

Principal  of 

Lafayette  High  School 
1906-1934 

“So  he  passed  over  and  all  the  trumpets  sounded  for  him  on  the 

other  side.” 

By  Kneeland  B.  Wilkes 
President ,  Common  Council ,  City  of  Buffalo 

•3— - »• 

It  is  a  pleasant  assignment  to  write  a  few  words  about  our 
beloved  Captain  Mellen.  But  it  is  also  a  very  difficult  one — my 
powers  of  description  can  but  in  the  smallest  degree  picture  the 
good  Captain.  His  personality  had  to  be  seen;  to  have  the 
intimate  personal  contacts  that  he  did  have  with  so  many 
thousands  was  the  only  way  to  know  him  and  love  him. 

True  greatness  is  based  on  service  to  mankind.  And,  of  all 
the  citizens  of  this  community,  I  believe  he  ranks  as  one  of  our 
greatest,  as  he  had  influenced  the  lives  of  more  people — and  in 
their  youth — than  any  man  of  whom  I  know  in  this  community. 

He  had  character.  And  his  kindliness,  his  friendship,  his 
never  failing  enthusiasm — implanted  the  seeds  of  character  in 
every  one  he  knew  well — and  he  knew  thousands  well. 

Calvert  K.  Mellen  was  an  outstanding  man  from  whatever 
worthy  angle  we  appraise  his  life  and  works,  but  it  strikes  me 
that  if  I  were  limited  to  a  single  phrase  with  which  to  charac¬ 
terize  him,  I  would  say  that  he  was  a  friend  of  youth.  All  of  us 
who  knew  “Cap”  Mellen  as  pupils  at  Lafayette,  or  in  later  life 
as  citizens,  never  failed  to  draw  inspiration  from  our  contacts 
with  him.  His  wise  counsel,  his  friendly  encouragement,  his 
uplifting  smile  made  all  of  us  better  men  and  women  for  having 
known  him.  His  memory  shall  continue  to  warm  our  hearts  as 
long  as  we  shall  live. 

At  Lafayette  High  School  he  lived  and  taught  his  firm  con¬ 
viction,  There  are  no  had  hoys.  “Sometimes,”  he  said,  “boys 
are  brought  to  me  who  probably  should  be  dismissed  from 
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school — but  I  always  think  of  the  unhappiness  and  regret 
which  will  come  to  their  parents  who  have  put  so  much  faith 
in  them.  I  was  no  angel  myself  when  I  was  a  boy,”  he  continued. 
“I  was  just  as  mischievous  as  any  American  boy  who  ever  lived 
and  when  a  boy  is  in  trouble,  I  try  to  look  at  the  case  from  his 
point  of  view.” 

“Cap”  Mellen  kept  in  touch  with  his  graduates.  He  knew 
who  they  were,  where  they  were,  what  they  were  doing  to  make 
their  mark  in  the  world  and — when  he  retired  in  1934 — he 
remarked:  “Do  you  know  that  there  hasn’t  been  a  single 
graduate  of  Lafayette  who  turned  out  bad  in  all  these  years.” 

All  Buffalo  mourns  the  passing  of  Captain  Mellen. 

“I  have  fought  a  good  fight, 

I  have  finished  my  course, 

I  have  kept  the  faith.” 
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THE  WEATHER  BUREAU  AND 
THE  METEOROLOGY  OF  BUFFALO 

By  William  H.  Tracy 

•3 - 

jAlNY  story  of  Buffalo  weather  calls  for  a  short  preface  out¬ 
lining  the  history  of  the  local  Weather  Bureau  Office,  through 
whose  records  the  high  and  low  spots  in  weather  phenomena 
are  recorded. 

The  Buffalo  Office  was  one  of  the  earliest  established  by  the 
United  States  Government.  It  was  opened  on  the  morning  of 
November  1,  1870,  under  the  War  Department,  U.  S.  Signal 
Service.  Although  the  name  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  Department 
of  Agriculture  did  not  become  the  official  title  until  July  1, 
1891,  that  was  a  change  in  name  only,  and  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  “Weather  Bureau”  has  been  in  service  in  the  City 
of  Buffalo  for  an  uninterrupted  period  of  nearly  77  years. 

During  this  period  there  have  been  numerous  changes  in 
office  location  and  in  the  character  of  the  data  observed  and 
recorded.  The  highly  specialized  and  detailed  program  of  the 
present  office,  consisting  of  forecast,  airway  and  climatological 
service  bears  little  resemblance  to  earlier  activities,  however, 
all  really  important  happenings  are  preserved  in  the  earlier 
records  and  from  them  we  are  able  to  obtain  a  very  complete 
history  of  Buffalo  “weather.” 

The  average  annual  rainfall  is  34.71  inches,  the  greatest 
monthly  averages  occurring  in  January  and  December,  and  the 
least  in  March  and  April. 

We  consider  our  snowfall  season  as  extending  from  October 
1st  through  May  thirtieth,  but  the  average  is  one-half  inch  or 
less  during  the  first  and  last-named  months.  The  average  for 
the  season  is  74.0  inches.  Actual  measurements  of  more  than 
38  inches  have  been  recorded  in  the  months  of  January, 
February,  March  and  December  and  the  largest  monthly 
amount  ever  recorded  was  46.6  inches  in  January,  1892.  The 
greatest  seasonal  total  was  126.4  inches,  in  1909-1910  while  a 
total  of  only  22.4  inches  occurred  in  the  season  of  1889-1890. 
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On  an  average  of  twice  each  year  a  snowfall  of  six  inches  or 
more  occurs  during  a  24-hour  period. 

Because  of  Buffalo’s  geographical  location  at  the  North¬ 
eastern  end  of  Lake  Erie,  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the 
southwest  and  west.  There  is  also  a  higher  frequency  of  winds 
of  gale  force  than  in  most  other  large  cities  in  the  United 
States.  The  average  hourly  velocity  is  nearly  15  miles  per  hour. 
Maximum  velocities  in  excess  of  60  miles  per  hour  are  recorded 
on  an  average  of  once  every  year.  The  highest  ever  recorded  is 
73  miles  per  hour  from  southwest  on  December  23,  1920,  and 
December  18,  1921. 

The  growing  season  in  Buffalo  and  vicinity,  which  consists 
of  the  number  of  days  between  the  last  killing  frost  in  spring 
and  the  first  killing  frost  in  autumn  is  usually  about  176  days — 
from  April  28th  to  October  21st. 

December  23  is  the  average  date  upon  which  navigation  in 
Lake  Erie  is  closed  on  account  of  ice.  The  usual  date  for  the 
opening  of  navigation  is  about  April  15th.  During  the  last 
twelve  years,  navigation  has  closed  as  early  as  December  14, 
in  1937  and  opened  as  late  as  April  28  in  1936. 

The  percentage  of  sunshine  recorded  in  Buffalo  is  low  com¬ 
pared  with  more  fortunately  located  areas.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  Buffalo,  in  common  with  a  large  area  to  the  east  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  is  subjected  to  excessive  cloudiness,  caused 
by  the  passage  of  the  prevailing  westerly  winds  bearing  air  of 
different  temperature  than  the  large  water  surfaces  over  which 
they  travel.  For  past  years  as  a  whole  only  50%  of  the  possible 
amount  of  sunshine  has  been  measured.  No  month  has  an 
average  above  69%  and  during  January,  November  and 
December,  the  records  show  less  than  30%.  While  the  average 
number  of  clear  days  is  74,  this  figure  is  not  in  exact  agreement 
with  the  percent  of  sunshine,  because  sunshine  is  recorded  on 
partly  cloudy  days,  and  on  rare  occasions  when  the  sky  is 
covered  by  very  thin  clouds.  The  number  of  partly  cloudy  days 
is  130,  and  cloudy  days  161. 

The  following  list  contains  some  outstanding  examples  of 
storms  and  other  natural  phenomena  from  Weather  Bureau 
records. 
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RAINFALL 

A  24-hour  rainfall  of  3.56  inches  was  recorded  in  July,  1896, 
and  4.28  inches  in  August,  1893.  Maximum  property  damage 
as  the  result  of  rain  naturally  occurs  during  heavy  rainfalls 
that  are  confined  to  shorter  periods  of  time.  These  excessive 
rainfalls  are  termed  by  the  newspapers  and  the  general  public 
as  “cloudbursts. ”  Notable  examples  occurred  June  9,  1892, 
with  .90  of  an  inch  in  fifteen  minutes;  July  22-23,  l9 27>  June 
23,  1928;  July  19-20,  1931.  Floods  in  the  Buffalo  area  have  been 
due  mostly  to  this  type  of  storm.  On  February  28-March  1, 
1902,  a  flood  occurred  which  was  the  result  of  combined  heavy 
rain  and  ice  jams.  This  appears  to  be  the  most  severe  on  record, 
considering  the  estimated  property  damage,  which  was  set  at 
$1,000,000.00  in  the  Buffalo  and  South  Buffalo  areas. 

SNOW 

As  indicated  above  heavy  snowfalls  are  no  rarity  in  Buffalo. 
A  few  exceptional  storms  are  noted: 

On  December  22-26,  1878,  all  rail  traffic  was  suspended  and 
a  snowfall  of  18  inches  accompanied  by  a  southwest  gale  was 
recorded.  On  January  6-9,  1892,  there  was  a  total  of  30.4  inches. 
This  caused  a  suspension  of  electric  trolleys.  Only  horse  drawn 
street  cars  reinforced  by  an  extra  team  were  able  to  operate. 
Train  service  was  also  seriously  disrupted. 

Accumulated  snowfall  on  December  9-10,  1917  amounted  to 
25  inches.  This  storm  accompanied  by  low  temperature  and 
strong  gales  caused  near-blizzard  conditions  during  the  entire 
day  and  night. 

An  exceptionally  severe  storm  for  so  early  in  the  season 
occurred  on  October  20,  1925.  Within  the  Buffalo  area  snowfall 
was  light,  but  extremely  heavy  in  eastern  Erie  County.  There 
was  a  very  heavy  snowfall  of  a  blizzardy  nature  early  in  the 
morning  of  December  16,  1926.  It  was  confined  to  Buffalo  and 
vicinity  and  15  inches  of  snow  fell  in  24  hours.  Angola,  Hamburg, 
and  East  Aurora  reported  snowfalls  of  2  to  4  feet  on  December 
18,  1927  establishing  a  record  for  those  points,  and  resulting  in 
a  complete  tie-up  of  traffic. 

An  example  of  a  severe  snowstorm  was  that  of  St.  Patrick’s 
Day  (March  17),  1936,  when  19  inches  of  snow  fell.  Storm  con- 
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ditions  covered  the  period  March  17  through  March  21.  Street 
car  service  ended  mid-afternoon  of  the  17th  and  was  not  re¬ 
sumed  in  full  until  the  22nd.  Snow  piled  three  to  five  feet  high 
along  curbs.  Property  damage  estimated  at  #500,000  and  five 
deaths  were  attributed  to  the  storm. 

A  severe  snowstorm  of  short  duration  occurred  on  December 
8,  1937.  Widely  varying  amounts  of  fall  were  recorded  within 
the  city  limits — 13.5  inches  in  Hertel  Avenue  Section  and  5.5 
inches  in  downtown  section.  Drifts  were  piled  in  North  Buffalo 
to  a  height  of  several  feet  and  traffic  was  suspended  in  several 
sections.  These  conditions  were  duplicated  by  another  snow¬ 
storm  on  December  10th.  In  some  respects  this  second  storm 
was  more  severe  than  the  first  and  the  accumulated  snowfall 
(from  both  storms)  was  37  inches  as  measured  at  Hertel 
Avenue  and  Colvin  Street.  Kenmore  recorded  drifts  five  to 
eight  feet  in  height.  Bus  and  street  car  service  was  badly  dis¬ 
organized,  and  the  service  on  some  lines  was  entirely  abandoned. 
Food  conditions  were  also  serious  in  the  outlying  districts  on 
account  of  failure  of  deliveries. 

HAIL 

Damaging  hailstorms  are  rare;  two  are  noted. 

June  6,  1890,  damage  of  #15,000  on  the  West  Side,  windows 
and  greenhouses.  Largest  hail  stones  of  record  to  that  date. 

July  15,  1934,  hailstones  reported  as  varying  in  size  from 
“moth  balls”  to  “golf  balls,”  many  of  irregular  shape.  Some 
losses  from  broken  glass  occurred  in  Buffalo  and  an  estimated 
damage  of  #100,000  to  crops  and  farm  buildings  near  Sworms- 
ville  and  Alden. 

WINDSTORMS 

Windstorms  causing  material  damage  are  fairly  frequent  and 
past  records  disclose  the  following  as  worthy  of  note. 

November  21,  1900.  Total  estimated  damage  #310,000,  in¬ 
cluding  a  few  of  the  structures  built  for  the  Pan-American 
Exposition. 

January  20,  1907.  Maximum  velocity  of  65  miles  per  hour. 
Estimated  property  loss  along  the  Niagara  frontier  #3,000,000. 

December  18,  1921.  Estimated  damage  #1,500,000,  princi¬ 
pally  along  the  Lake  front.  Water  rose  ten  to  twelve  feet  in 
Buffalo  Harbor  and  27  vessels  torn  from  their  moorings  and 
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stranded  on  the  beach.  Two  deaths  occurred  as  a  result  of  the 
storm. 

December  8,  1927.  Severe  southwest  gale,  maximum  velocity 
67  miles  per  hour.  This  continued  with  varying  force  (62-67 
miles  per  hour)  for  eleven  consecutive  hours.  Estimated  damage 
$700,000  and  five  deaths  were  attributed  to  the  storm. 

April  1,  1929.  Considered  the  worst  storm  of  record  to  that 
date.  Maximum  velocity  72  miles  per  hour  from  southwest. 
Resulting  damage  covered  a  large  area,  embracing  all  the  cities, 
towms  and  country  districts  of  the  Buffalo  section.  There  was 
an  estimated  damage  to  property  of  $350,000  and  one  death. 
The  latter  was  caused  by  a  falling  tree. 

June  30,  1930.  During  a  sudden  westerly  squall  from  the 
west,  two  fishermen  were  drowned  in  Lake  Erie  by  the  over¬ 
turning  of  their  boat. 

September  25,  1941.  The  worst  September  storm  of  record 
occurred  on  this  date,  maximum  velocity  of  65  miles  per  hour 
from  southwest.  Estimated  damage  in  Buffalo  and  western 
New  York,  $2,000,000  to  $2,500,000. 

TORNADOS 

The  geographical  position  of  Buffalo  is  not  favorable  for  the 
inception  and  growth  of  this  phenomenon,  however,  instances 
of  moderate  storm  of  that  character  were  recorded  May  11, 
1 87 5 ;  July  3,  1883;  September  12,  1895;  December  12,  1899; 
July  23,  1920;  and  September  13,  1925.  The  effect  of  the  latter 
two  storms  was  much  more  pronounced  at  adjacent  points  out¬ 
side  the  Buffalo  area.  No  extension  damage  within  the  city  has 
resulted  from  any  storm  of  the  tornado  character. 

THUNDERSTORMS 

Thunderstorms  are  recorded  on  an  average  of  30  times 
during  the  year,  and  have  occurred  during  every  month  of  the 
year.  The  average  for  the  months  of  January,  February  and 
December,  however,  is  less  than  one  for  a  73-year  period. 
Storms  of  this  character  are  occasionally  severe  and  several 
deaths  from  lightning  have  been  recorded. 

Editor  s  Note — The  above  notes  are  gleaned  from  the  old  records  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  that  has  tabulated  the  atmospheric  conditions  of  this  area  for  over  three 
quarters  of  a  century.  The  steady  advance  in  the  perfection  of  scientific  instruments  is 
constantly  increasing  the  efficiency  of  this  office.  These  forecasts  are  an  invaluable  aid 
to  the  Lake  Marine  and  the  citizens  located  on  the  adjacent  shores. 
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{Traveling  north  on  N.Y.S.  Route  No.  5,  Main  Street) 
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In  the  vicinity  of  lower  Main  Street  are  the  sites  of  many 
forgotten  buildings  of  bygone  days.  Looking  over  the  harbor 
from  the  foot  of  the  street,  one  scarcely  can  imagine  that  nearly 
within  vision  is  the  site,  now  altered  by  harbor  improvements, 
of  what  was  once  the  thriving  trading  post,  fields  and  settlement, 
of  Chabert  Joncaire  constructed  in  1758  by  order  of  D’Vaud- 
reuil.  It  lasted  but  a  brief  period  for  the  following  year  Fort 
Niagara  fell  before  the  expedition  commanded  by  the  ill-fated 
Prideaux,  and  Sir  William  Johnson  received  the  surrender  of 
Pouchot.  With  the  passing  of  Niagara,  Joncaire’s  village  was 
destroyed  and  the  French  settlement  at  the  Riviere  aux 
Chevaux  became  but  a  memory. 

SITE  OF  FIRST  BUFFALO  POST  OFFICE  AND  OTHER 
BUILDINGS  FAMOUS  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  THE  EARLY 

VILLAGE 

Passing  up  Main  Street,  we  find  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
Main  and  Exchange  a  site  famous  in  Buffalo  history.  In  1804, 
Samuel  Pratt  built  a  store  there.  He  sold  articles  to  the  villagers 
and  traded  with  the  Indians,  who  knew  him  as  an  honest  and 
just  dealer. 

Next,  to  the  east,  stood  the  famous  tavern  occupied  by  John 
Crow  and  sold  in  1806  to  Joseph  Landon.  It  was  to  this  inn  in 
1804  that  Erastus  Granger  journeyed  and  took  up  his  abode.  In 
the  fall  of  that  year,  having  been  appointed  Postmaster  of 
Buffalo  Creek,  he  established  there  the  first  post  office  of 
Buffalo.  After  the  burning  of  Buffalo,  the  tavern  was  rebuilt. 
In  1843  and  1846  it  was  again  rebuilt  and  altered  several  times 
until,  as  the  Mansion  House  in  Civil  War  days,  it  was  known  as 
one  of  Buffalo’s  best  hotels. 

Opposite  this  site  (on  the  east  side  of  Main  Street)  stood  the 
house  and  garden  of  Louis  Le  Couteulx,  the  French  gentleman 
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who  became  an  American  citizen  and  one  of  Buffalo’s  foremost 
philanthropists. 

Nearly  opposite,  on  the  west  side  of  Main  Street  in  the  20’s, 
was  the  old  Stone  Coffee  House,  a  famous  gathering  place  for 
the  gallants  of  the  day. 

North  of  Exchange  Street,  at  approximately  265-267  Main 
Street,  was  the  scene  in  1814  of  the  execution  of  a  Chippewa 
spy  by  the  hand  of  Farmer’s  Brother. 

( To  reach  the  following  site  turn  right  at  Exchange  Street) 

On  the  east  side  of  Washington  Street,  at  the  head  of  Quay 
stood  a  house  where  Cornelius  Winney  had  a  trading  post  with 
the  Indians  during  the  hold-over  period  when  Britain  ruled  the 
Niagara.  It  was  there  that  Captains  Johnston,  Powell,  Brant 
and  Colonel  Butler  spent  many  an  hour  in  council. 

In  this  vicinity  also  was  the  house  of  Asa  Ransom,  where  in 
1798  was  born  Sophia  Ransom,  the  first  white  female  child  to 
be  born  within  the  limits  of  the  present  city. 

North  of  Exchange  Street  and  east  of  Washington  stood  the 
house  constructed  by  Captain  William  Johnston,  the  first 
permanent  white  settler  of  Buffalo.  Here  he  lived  with  his 
Indian  wife  and  their  son,  John.  The  adjoining  land  became  the 
first  burying  ground,  for  there  an  infant  son  was  buried  and 
beside  him  in  1807  was  laid  the  body  of  Captain  Johnston, 
himself. 

SITE  OF  POMEROY’S  TAVERN 

Pomeroy’s  tavern  famous  during  the  War  of  1812,  was 
situated  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Main  and  Seneca  Streets. 

(' To  reach  the  following  turn  east  on  N.Y.S.  Route  No.  16 , 

Seneca  Street) 

SITE  OF  DAVID  REESE’S  BLACKSMITH  SHOP 

Prior  to  the  survey  of  the  Holland  Land  Company,  David 
Reese  was  appointed  by  the  government  as  blacksmith  to  the 
Seneca  Indians.  Coming  to  Buffalo,  he  occupied  a  house  of  logs 
and  opened  a  shop  on  William  Johnston’s  land  on  the  south 
side  of  Seneca  Street,  near  Washington.  Here  he  continued  to 
work  at  his  trade  until  1808.  Having  acquired  from  the  Holland 
Land  Company  the  lot  directly  across  Seneca  Street,  he  built 
a  new  shop  for  his  work,  but  continued  to  reside  in  the  old 
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home.  It  was  in  this  latter  blacksmith  shop  on  December  31, 
1813,  that  the  villagers  laid  those  unfortunates  who  were 
killed  during  the  conflagration  that  had  destroyed  their  village 
during  the  previous  day. 

SITE  OF  OLD  BUFFALO  CREEK  INDIAN  RESERVE, 
INDIAN  MISSION  HOUSE,  ETC. 

In  1779  the  Sullivan-Clinton  expedition  swept  through  the 
Indian  country  and  cast  back  the  Iroquois,  a  broken  nation,  to 
the  protecting  arm  of  Fort  Niagara.  The  following  year  under 
Captains  Lottridge,  Tice,  Brant,  and  others,  1500  Indian  men, 
women  and  children  were  moved  to  the  planting  ground  on 
Buffalo  Creek,  where  they  built  their  houses  and  settled.  About 
three  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Creek  was  situated  the  cabin 
constructed  by  the  party  composed  of  Old  King,  John  and 
Rowland  Monteur,  the  Princess — wife  of  the  latter,  and  the 
white  captives,  Elizabeth  Peart,  Rebecca  Gilbert  and  Benjamin 
Gilbert.  Here  the  two  white  women  lived  and  worked,  the  first 
white  women  to  reside  within  the  present  confines  of  the  city.* 

Not  far  from  Seneca  Street  between  Indian  Church  Road 
and  Buffum  Street  was  the  site  of  an  ancient  Indian  Fort, 
originally  more  or  less  circular  in  form,  and  embracing  an  area 
of  about  six  acres.  There  also,  was  the  historic  Indian  burying 
ground*  where  Mary  Jemison,  Red  Jacket,  and  other  Senecas 
of  more  or  less  note  were  buried.  Here  the  bodies  of  Red  Jacket 
and  Mary  Jemison  rested  until  they  were  removed,  the  former 
to  Forest  Lawn,  and  the  other  to  Glen  Iris. 

About  a  mile  nearer  the  center  of  the  city,  E.  G.  Squier 
charted  a  small  Indian  mound  of  five  feet  in  height  and  nearly 
forty  feet  in  circumference.  Its  location  is  believed  to  be  about 
the  site  of  the  present  Armin  Place  near  Seneca  Street. 

On  Buffum  Street  was  the  Seneca  mission  house  built  prior 
to  1831  of  heavy,  hewed,  black  walnut  beams.  There  the 
Reverend  Asher  Wright,  a  missionary  to  the  Senecas,  dwelt 
from  1831  to  1844,  and  it  was  there  in  1839  that  he  set  up  the 
mission  press  on  which  he  printed  portions  of  the  scriptures, 
hymns,  spelling  books,  and  a  little  newspaper  entitled,  “The 

NOTE: — *Indicates  the  Sites  that  are  marked  by  monuments  or  tablets. 
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Mental  Elevator.”  All  of  these  were  printed  from  a  special 
type  so  that  they  could  be  issued  in  the  Seneca  tongue. 

In  this  vicinity  also  stood  the  old  council  house  and  not  far 
from  it  was  the  site  of  Red  Jacket’s  cabin. 

( Return  to  Route  N.Y.S.  No.  5,  Main  and  Seneca  Sts.,  cross 
Main  St.  and  proceed  on  West  Seneca  to  Pearl,  turn  north  to 
Swan) 

SITE  OF  BUFFALO’S  FIRST  SCHOOLHOUSE* 

The  first  schoolhouse  in  the  village  known  as  District  No.  1 
was  erected  in  1807  on  the  site  donated  by  the  Holland  Land 
Company  for  the  purpose.  This  school,  which  was  destroyed 
during  the  burning  of  Buffalo,  stood  (on  land)  on  Pearl  Street 
a  little  south  of  Swan,  now  covered  by  the  Dun  Building. 

( Return  to  N.Y.S.  Route  No.  5,  Main  St.,  proceed  north  on  Main 

to  Shelton  Square ) 

It  is  Shelton  Square  that  next  attracts  our  attention.  In  the 
early  days  when  the  Indians  gathered  in  Buffalo  to  collect 
their  annuities  from  Erastus  Granger,  this  was  the  scene  of  many 
games  and  athletic  sports  with  which  the  native  sons  whiled 
away  the  waiting  hours.  It  was  also  a  part  of  the  western 
boundary  of  Lot  104,  commonly  known  as  the  Ellicott  Reserve. 
Previous  to  1809,  however,  the  Highway  Commission  straight¬ 
ened  Main  Street  at  this  point  and  formed  the  present  Shelton 
Square.  This  move,  combined  with  other  difficulties,  antag¬ 
onized  Ellicott  to  such  an  extent  that  he  ceased  operations  in 
regard  to  his  contemplated  building,  and  selected  Batavia  for 
his  abode.  It  was  at  this  point  on  December  30,  1813,  that 
Cyrenius  Chapin  and  Seth  Grosvenor,  with  a  few  other  vil¬ 
lagers,  manned  the  old  cannon  in  their  futile  attempt  to 
obstruct  the  progress  of  Riall’s  forces. 

Opposite  will  be  seen  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  standing  on  the 
site  of  the  original  church*  which  was  built  in  1820.  The  land 
for  this  edifice  was  donated  by  the  Holland  Land  Company. 

On  the  corner  of  Niagara  Street  where  the  Erie  County 
Bank  Building  now  stands,  in  1823,  was  erected  the  frame 
structure  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.*  In  1827,  this  was 
replaced  by  the  brick  church  known  as  “the  old  First.” 
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( Continue  north  on  Main  to  Eagle ) 

Several  famous  buildings  formerly  stood  on  Eagle  Street 
east  of  Main.  On  the  southeast  corner  was  the  Richmond  Hotel 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1887,  anc^  replaced  by  the  famous  Iroquois 
Hotel.  Next  to  the  old  Richmond  on  Eagle  Street  was  St.  James 
Hall.  There  many  early  concerts  were  held  and  it  was  there 
that  Lincoln’s  body  lay  in  state  in  1865.  This  edifice  was  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  fire  of  ’87. 

A  little  farther  to  the  east  was  the  site  of  the  Eagle  Street 
Theatre,  the  playhouse  of  the  30’s  and  40’s,  where  tragedy 
stalked  the  boards  and  melodrama  reigned  supreme. 

(i Continue  north  on  N.Y.S.  Route  No.  5,  Main  St.,  to  Lafayette 

Square ) 

SITE  OF  OLD  EAGLE  TAVERN  AND  THE  COURT 

HOUSE 

South  of  Court  on  the  west  side  of  Main  Street,  in  1816  was 
constructed  the  old  Eagle  Tavern.  This  hostelry  was  famous 
throughout  the  village  and  early  city  days.  It  was  there  in 
1825  that  General  Lafayette  was  entertained,  and  through  its 
portals  passed  Daniel  Webster,  Henry  Clay,  and  other  notables. 
It  was  destroyed  by  dynamite  in  1865  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  fire  that  destroyed  the  American  Hotel.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  disastrous  fires  the  city  had  known  to  that  date. 

The  present  building  of  the  Buffalo  Public  Library,  situated 
at  the  junction  of  Clinton,  Broadway  and  Washington  Streets, 
occupies  a  site  famous  in  local  history.  A  little  forward  of  this 
structure  was  built  the  first  courthouse*  of  the  Village  of  Buf¬ 
falo.  This  was  destroyed  during  the  conflagration  of  1813. 
Washington  Street  was  then  cut  through  the  circle  on  which 
the  old  edifice  stood  and  a  new  courthouse  constructed  on  the 
site  of  the  present  library. 

In  1850  the  rooms  in  the  courthouse  became  inadequate  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  various  court  rooms  and  necessary 
offices.  In  that  year  a  brick  building  was  constructed  directly 
back  of  it  on  the  corner  of  Ellicott  and  Clinton  Streets.  Here 
Grover  Cleveland  had  his  office  as  sheriff  in  the  70’s.  The 
structure  still  stands  annexed  to  the  Public  Library  and  is  now 
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used  as  the  newspaper  room  of  the  Public  Library  and  the 
ground  floor  is  the  office  of  the  Blue  Bus  Terminal. 

Not  far  to  the  south  was  the  site  of  the  old  jail  which  to¬ 
gether  with  David  Reese’s  blacksmith  shop  and  the  cottage  of 
Mrs.  St.  John  survived  the  British  attack.  The  house  of  Mrs. 
St.  John*  occupied  a  site  on  the  west  side  of  Main  Street 
between  Mohawk  and  Court  on  the  location  of  the  present 
Neisner  Brothers  store,  460  Main  Street. 

{Continue  north  on  N.Y.S.  Route  No.  5,  Main  Street ) 

Continuing  north  on  Main  Street,  we  arrive  at  the  corner  of 
Goodell  and  Main  where  in  the  20’s  Jabez  Goodell  kept  the 
“Farmer’s  &  Drover’s  Inn.”  Near  the  corner  of  High  and  the 
same  street  (Main),  a  house  was  erected  in  1823,  by  Joseph 
Ellicott  for  his  niece.  Ellicott,  however,  never  completed  the 
structure.  It  was  acquired  and  finished  by  Colonel  Guy  Good¬ 
rich.  There  it  stood  many  years  until  it  was  removed  and  placed 
upon  its  present  site.  It  now  stands  on  the  north  side  of  Am¬ 
herst,  west  of  Colvin,  [formerly  the  home  of  Mrs.  William  B. 
Hoyt  and  one  of  Buffalo’s  most  attractive  residences]. 

As  we  journey  past  the  junction  of  the  old  Guide  Board 
Road  (North  Street)  with  the  Main  Road,  we  arrive  at  Main 
and  Ferry  Streets,  where  the  southeast  corner  is  the  site  of  the 
old  Cold  Spring  and  the  Cold  Spring  Tavern. 

A  short  distance  farther  north  is  the  crossing  of  Scajaquada 
Creek.  Near  there  as  early  as  1804,  Major  Perry  had  a  sawmill 
and  about  1806,  Erastus  Granger  built  his  residence  on  a  grow¬ 
ing  estate  which  finally  knew  as  boundaries,  on  the  east — 
Main  Street,  on  the  south — Forest  Avenue,  on  the  west — the 
State  Reserve  Line  (approximately  Elmwood  Avenue),  and  on 
the  north — the  present  Delaware  Park  northern  boundary. 

WILCOX  MANSION  WHERE  PRESIDENT  THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT  WAS  INAUGURATED 

Returning  to  North  Street  we  drive  to  the  west — to  Delaware 
Avenue.  A  little  south  of  North  on  the  east  side  (No.  641  Dela¬ 
ware)  is  the  former  Wilcox  home,  built  in  the  30’s  as  the  Ma¬ 
jor’s  house  of  the  old  Poinsett  Barracks,  which  became  famous 
in  1901  when  in  the  library  of  this  home,  Theodore  Roosevelt 
took  the  oath  of  office  as  President  of  the  United  States. 
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HOUSE  WHERE  PRESIDENT  McKINLEY  DIED 

To  the  north  on  the  west  side  (No.  1168  Delaware  Avenue) 
stands  the  John  G.  Milburn  house.  It  was  there,  on  September 
14,  that  President  McKinley  who  was  felled  by  an  assassin’s 
bullet  in  the  Temple  of  Music  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition 
on  September  6,  1901,  breathed  his  last. 

The  Temple  of  Music*  formerly  stood  on  a  site  now  marked 
by  a  boulder  in  the  center  of  Fordham  Drive  a  short  distance 
west  of  North  Lincoln  Parkway. 

MARK  TWAIN  HOME 

Returning  on  Delaware  Avenue,  we  pass  the  first  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Clemens  (Mark  Twain),  472  Delaware 
Avenue,  on  the  west  side,  north  of  Virginia  Street.  This  is  the 
house  to  which  the  young  editor  and  part  owner  of  the  “Buffalo 
Express”,  Samuel  Clemens,  took  his  bride,  Olivia  Langdon,  in 
April,  1870.  This  home  was  the  wedding  gift  of  the  bride’s 
father,  Jervis  Langdon. 

JUBILEE  SPRING  HOUSE* 

On  the  west  side  of  Delaware  Avenue  slightly  above  Auburn 
and  about  thirty  feet  west  of  the  sidewalk,  a  small  limestone 
structure  was  erected  in  1830  by  the  Jubilee  Water  Works. 
This  corporation  was  organized  in  the  early  days  of  the  village 
and  supplied  water  to  Black  Rock  and  shortly  thereafter  to 
Buffalo  until  the  Buffalo  Water  Works  was  founded.  The 
Spring  House  remained  as  a  landmark  until  toward  the  close 
of  the  last  century.  A  part  of  the  water  from  the  old  Jubilee 
Spring  now  supplies  the  fountain  at  Gates  Circle,  while  the 
balance  is  piped  into  Park  Lake. 

SITE  OF  THE  HOME  OF  THE  FIRST  MAYOR  OF 

BUFFALO 

Another  famous  residence  formerly  stood  on  the  west  side 
of  Delaware  at  Johnson  Park.  It  was  there  in  1833  that  Ebene- 
zer  Johnson,  the  first  Mayor  of  Buffalo,  built  his  beautiful 
cottage.  Many  Buffalonians  remember  this  home  in  its  later 
days  as  part  of  the  Buffalo  Seminary. 
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HISTORIC  NIAGARA  SQUARE 

Our  next  stop  as  we  drive  down  Delaware  Avenue  would  be 
at  the  Square,  originally  designated  by  Joseph  Ellicott  as  a 
public  square.  It  has  many  famous  associations.  On  the  site 
now  covered  by  our  new  City  Hall  formerly  stood  the  home  of 
Judge  Samuel  Wilkeson,  famous  as  the  builder  of  Buffalo’s 
harbor.  The  Statler  Hotel  now  occupies  the  site  which  formerly 
was  graced  by  the  residence  of  ex-President  Millard  Fillmore.* 

The  new  State  Building  is  on  the  site  of  the  old  Central 
High,  on  which  in  the  30’s  was  the  mansion  of  General  David 
Burt. 

(. Proceed  northward  on  Niagara  Street ,  N.Y.S.  Route  No.  384) 

SITE  WHERE  BRITISH  DEPLOYED,  DECEMBER  30, 

1813 

It  was  at  the  junction  of  Niagara  and  Mohawk  on  December 
30,  1813,  that  Major  General  Riall  halted  the  British  forces, 
previous  to  the  destruction  of  the  village. 

BUFFALO  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  BUILDING 

(. Location — Elmwood  Avenue  and  Nottingham  Terrace ) 

This  marble  structure,  formerly  the  New  York  State  Build¬ 
ing  during  the  Pan-American  Exposition,  1901,  houses  a 
museum  and  library  devoted  to  the  history  of  Buffalo  and 
the  Niagara  Frontier. 

SITE  OF  OLD  FRANKLIN  SQUARE  BURIAL  GROUND* 

( To  the  left  at  Eagle  Street) 

Not  far  from  the  Square  stands  the  Erie  County  Hall, 
formerly  the  City  and  County  Hall.  This  site,  bounded  by 
Eagle,  Franklin,  Church  and  Delaware,  previous  to  the  erection 
of  any  building  was  the  old  Franklin  Square  burying  ground, 
the  second  plot  of  this  nature  (the  first  being  William  Johns¬ 
ton’s  lot)  within  the  city  limits. 

SITE  OF  FORMER  FORT  PORTER 

( Turn  left  at  Porter  Avenue ,  follow  drive  into  Front  Park) 

At  the  Front  will  be  found  the  old  Castle*  slightly  removed 
from  its  former  site  necessitated  by  the  building  of  the  Peace 
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Bridge.  The  edifice  was  originally  erected  as  the  residence  of 
Colonel  James  McKay  in  1837  and  later  used  as  commandant’s 
quarters  for  the  post  of  old  Fort  Porter.  Buried  beneath  the 
soil  of  the  old  parade  grounds  at  the  Front,  a  little  south  of 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  lie  the  ruins  of  the  keep  of  old  Fort  Por¬ 
ter,  built  in  1843  and  destroyed  in  1885.  Fort  Porter,  named 
after  General  Peter  B.  Porter,  was  occupied  as  a  military  post 
until  1926  when  it  was  abandoned  and  the  castle  is  now  the 
headquarters  of  the  Girl  Scouts. 

Standing  on  the  bluff  near  the  site  of  the  old  barracks  at  this 
place  and  looking  out  upon  the  river  one  gazes  upon  a  scene 
of  unusual  historical  interest.  Down  the  river  past  this  point 
in  the  year  1684  came  the  western  hordes  with  their  French 
allies  under  the  leadership  of  Du  Lhut  bound  for  a  rendezvous 
with  Antoine  Le  Fevre  de  La  Barre  in  a  contemplated  expedi¬ 
tion  against  the  Iroquois.  Three  years  later  it  was  again  the 
scene  of  the  passing  of  a  great  horde  led  by  Tonty  to  join,  at 
Irondequoit  Bay,  the  forces  of  Denonville.  If  one  could  have 
been  present  on  an  afternoon  in  July,  1759,  he  would  have 
witnessed  a  brilliant  flotilla  carrying  French  soldiers  from  the 
western  posts  and  their  Indian  allies,  hundreds  of  canoes  and 
bateaux  led  by  De  Lignery,  Aubry,  and  Chevalier  de  Villiers 
bound  for  battle  and  perhaps  death  on  the  field  of  La  Belle 
Famille.  It  was  the  passing  of  old  France  from  the  region  of  the 
Niagara.  Our  pilgrimage  now  leads  us  to  Niagara  Street.  Con¬ 
tinuing  out  that  thoroughfare  to  the  site  opposite  School 
Street  we  again  approach  historic  ground. 

SITE  OF  OLD  FORT  TOMPKINS,  OLD  BLACK  ROCK 
FERRY  AND  OTHER  HISTORIC  SITES  OF  THE  WAR 

OF  1812 

A  little  west  of  the  point  where  School  Street  forms  a  junc¬ 
tion  with  Niagara  Street  in  the  late  eighteenth  century  was  a 
plateau,  two  hundred  feet  in  width.  (It  is  said  that  here  the 
Indians  gathered  in  former  days  and  held  their  sports.)  On 
the  high  ground  to  the  south  and  to  the  east  there  was  a  dense 
forest.  Upon  emerging  from  the  forest  depths,  a  few  scattered 
huts  were  visible  on  the  Canadian  shore. 

Upon  the  northern  extremity  of  the  plateau  there  was  a 
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large  black  rock  formed  in  the  shape  of  an  irregular  triangle 
that  projected  into  the  river.  This  rock  had  a  breadth  of  about 
one  hundred  feet  at  the  north  end  and  extended  southward 
along  the  river  for  a  distance  of  approximately  three  hundred 
feet.  The  formation  was  from  four  to  five  feet  in  height  and 
square  at  its  northern  extremity.  This  was  the  famous  Black 
Rock  after  which  the  village  was  named.  It  was  blown  up  and 
destroyed  about  1825  when  the  Erie  Canal  was  built.  It  was 
there  that  as  early  as  the  Revolution  the  old  Black  Rock 
Ferry  plied  to  and  from  the  Canadian  shore.  By  the  formation 
of  the  rock,  Nature  had  created  a  perfect  harbor.  It  was  the 
ideal  crossing  place  upon  the  river. 

During  1811  and  the  first  year  of  the  war,  several  fortifica¬ 
tions  and  barracks  for  troops  were  constructed  at  Black  Rock. 
A  battery  was  placed  west  of  Niagara  Street  at  the  foot  of  the 
present  Gull  Street. 

Old  Fort  Tompkins,  famous  in  the  War  of  1812,  stood  on  the 
river  bank  slightly  north  of  the  old  ferry.  On  Niagara  Street  at 
the  rear  of  Tompkins  was  the  site  of  the  barracks  and  another 
building  of  the  same  purpose  was  built  directly  southwest 
of  the  Fort. 

SITE  OF  THE  HOME  OF  GENERAL  PETER  B.  PORTER, 
MAJOR  GENERAL  OF  VOLUNTEERS  IN  1812  AND 
SECRETARY  OF  WAR  IN  THE  CABINET  OF  JOHN 

QUINCY  ADAMS 

Overlooking  the  Niagara  River  north  of  Ferry  Street,  on 
Niagara,  was  the  residence  of  General  Peter  B.  Porter.  In 
later  years  it  became  the  home  of  The  Honorable  Lewis  F. 
Allen  and  for  a  short  time  his  nephew,  Grover  Cleveland,  lived 
there. 

Between  the  terminal  of  the  Guide  Board  Road  which 
ended  at  the  Ferry  (the  old  Black  Rock  Ferry)  and  Scajaquada 
Creek  was  fought  the  memorable  engagement  of  the  morning 
of  December  30,  1813,  which  preceded  the  burning  of  Buffalo. 

(. Proceed  north  on  N.Y.S.  Route  No.  384) 

OLDEST  HOUSE  IN  BUFFALO 

The  oldest  house  still  standing  in  Buffalo  is  located  at  1207 
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Niagara  Street  on  the  east  side  of  Niagara  Street  south  of 
Breckenridge.  This  house  was  built  in  1819  or  1820  by  Orrin 
Stickney. 

OLD  BRECKENRIDGE  STREET  PRESBYTERIAN 

CHURCH 

The  much  altered  (old)  Breckenridge  Presbyterian  Church 
built  in  1831  still  stands  on  the  west  side  of  Breckenridge 
Street  west  of  Niagara. 

HISTORIC  SCAJAQUADA  CREEK 

( Crosses  Niagara  Street) 

At  the  south  angle  of  the  river  and  Scajaquada  Creek  was 
the  site  of  the  Sailors’  Battery.  The  old  Navy  Yard  at  Sca¬ 
jaquada  Creek  lay  a  little  to  the  east  of  Niagara  Street.  It  was 
there  that  the  Caledonia  was  taken  after  she  had  been  cut  out 
from  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Erie  on  October  19,  1812.  There 
this  brig  joined  the  Amelia ,  Ohio ,  Somers,  and  Trippe.  These 
five  vessels  were  reconditioned  in  the  old  Yard  and  later  joined 
the  balance  of  Perry’s  (immortal)  fleet  at  Lake  Erie.  Two  of 
them,  however,  were  destined  not  to  participate  in  the  battle 
of  Lake  Erie.  The  Ohio  was  absent  on  dispatch  duty  and  the 
Amelia  lay  in  the  harbor  at  Erie  for  lack  of  a  crew. 

At  the  bridge  crossing  Scajaquada  at  Niagara  Street  on 
August  12,  1814,  Major  Lodowick  Morgan  of  the  First  United 
States  Rifles  repulsed  the  British  under  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Tucker.* 

{Proceed  north  on  N.Y.S.  Route  No.  384  to  Bridge  Street) 

SITE  WHERE  THE  GRIFFON,  THE  FIRST  SAILING 
VESSEL  ON  THE  GREAT  LAKES  ABOVE  THE  FALLS 
WAS  RIGGED  AND  EQUIPPED  AND  PLACE  FROM 
WHICH  SHE  SAILED  ON  AUGUST  7,  1679 

In  our  list  of  historic  sites,  we  must  not  overlook  Squaw 
Island  on  the  Niagara  River.  For  it  was  in  the  lee  of  this  land 
that  Tonty  moored  the  Griffon  in  May,  1679.  There  she  lay 
until  August  7,  when  joined  by  La  Salle  and  Hennepin,  the 
little  craft  was  towed  through  the  rapids  and  sailed  into  Lake 
Erie  never  to  return  to  the  Niagara. 
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On  the  eastern  shore  of  Grand  Island,  opposite  Tonawanda, 
is  the  land  upon  which  Mordecai  Noah  proposed  to  erect  a 
City  of  Refuge  for  the  Jews,  in  1825.  The  project  was  a  failure. 

BURNT  SHIP  CREEK 

The  bridge  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Grand  Island 
crosses  over  Burnt  Ship  Creek.  Lying  beneath  the  waters  are 
the  remains  of  two  French  bateaux,  destroyed  by  Rocheblanc 
in  the  year  1759  after  the  defeat  at  La  Belle  Famille. 

SITE  WHERE  GRIFFON  WAS  BUILT* 

On  the  mainland  (Route  No.  384)  a  short  distance  south  of 
the  mouth  of  Cayuga  Creek,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  arm 
of  the  Niagara,  opposite  the  middle  of  Cayuga  Island,  will  be 
found  a  boulder  marking  the  site  where  this  vessel  was  built 
in  1679.  There  the  little  vessel,  the  first  boat  to  sail  the  Lakes 
above  the  Falls,  was  constructed  by  order  of  La  Salle.  In  May, 
1679,  the  hull  was  launched  and  towed  up  the  river  to  the  lee 
of  Squaw  Island,  where  she  was  rigged  and  equipped  for  her 
voyage  to  the  west,  sailing  on  August  7,  1679. 

SITE  OF  OLD  SCHLOSSER  DOCK 

{Continue  northward  on  N.Y.S.  Route  No.  384) 

On  this  old  dock  about  1816,  was  built  a  storehouse  by  Porter, 
Barton  &  Co.,  it  being  the  upper  end  of  the  new  portage  from 
Lewiston,  and  the  great  shipping  point  above  the  Falls  for  a 
vast  amount  of  freight  to  and  from  the  west.  Here  it  was,  on 
the  night  of  December  29,  1837,  that  the  British  seized  the 
Caroline — one  man  on  the  dock  being  killed  in  the  fray — towed 
her  into  the  stream,  set  fire  to  her  and  sent  her  blazing  toward 
the  Falls.  This  affair  threatened  to  involve  the  United  States 
in  another  war. 

SITE  OF  FORT  SCHLOSSER 

A  short  distance  northward  of  the  site  of  the  old  dock  is  the 
site  of  Fort  Schlosser,  built  by  the  British  in  1760. 
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SITE  OF  FORT  LITTLE  NIAGARA 

Nearer  to  the  Falls,  is  the  site  of  Fort  Little  Niagara.  It  was 
built  in  1751. 

THE  OLD  STONE  CHIMNEY* 

Approximately  150  feet  northward  will  be  found  the  old 
stone  chimney,  an  ideal  landmark  as  it  stands.  It  was  built 
by  the  French  as  a  part  of  their  barracks,  about  1750.  Nine 
years  later,  the  French  buildings  being  destroyed,  the  English 
attached  to  the  chimney  a  large  dwelling,  using  a  framework 
which  the  French  had  sometime  before  prepared  for  a  chapel 
at  Fort  Niagara.  This  house,  later  known  as  Stedman’s,  was 
burned  in  1813,  the  chimney  being  once  more  left  as  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  vicissitudes  of  time.  Some  years  ago  it  was  taken 
down,  the  bricks  marked,  and  moved  to  its  present  site  where 
it  was  rebuilt. 

SITE  OF  MONTRESOR’S  BLOCKHOUSE 

On  the  present  Portage  Road,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so  from 
the  river  formerly  stood  one  of  the  blockhouses  erected  by 
Captain  John  Montresor.  It  was  the  last  of  several  built  by 
him  to  protect  the  road  for  the  passage  of  Bradstreet’s  army. 

SITE  OF  FRENCHMAN’S  LANDING* 

Near  the  upper  end  of  the  State  Reservation  is  the  site  of 
Frenchman’s  landing,  the  upper  end  of  the  old  Indian  trail 
above  the  Falls,  and  the  termination  of  the  earliest  portage. 
Here,  about  1745,  a  blockhouse  and  a  storehouse  were  erected 
by  the  French.  A  short  distance  north  from  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Reservation  was  the  site  of  the  Indian  Ladder, 
of  days  before  settlement.  It  was  a  tall  cedar,  with  branches 
lopped  off  about  a  foot  from  the  trunk,  fastened  to  the  face  of 
the  cliff.  By  this  means,  Indians  and  early  white  visitors 
descended  to  the  water  below. 

DEVIL’S  HOLE* 

On  the  River  Road  to  Lewiston  will  be  found  the  tablet 
marking  the  Devil’s  Hole,  the  scene  of  the  massacre  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1763.  Here  the  Senecas  ambushed  a  British  supply  train 
on  the  first  return  journey  over  the  reconstructed  Portage 
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Road  from  Fort  Schlosser  to  Fort  Niagara,  only  three  of  about 
ioo  men  escaping.  A  little  farther  north,  the  same  Indians 
ambushed  a  British  relieving  force  of  two  companies,  hastening 
up  from  the  site  of  Lewiston,  only  eight  escaping  the  second 
slaughter.  A  blockhouse  was  built  by  Montresor,  in  1764,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Run  near  the  edge  of  the  cliff. 

The  edge  of  the  escarpment  or  “mountain”  overlooking 
Lewiston  has  many  associations,  some  of  them  of  greatest 
importance  to  our  frontier  history.  This  was  the  last  of  Father 
Hennepin’s  “three  mountains”  up  which  were  toilfully  carried 
the  anchors  and  cordage  for  the  Griffon.  Here  is  the  site  of  the 
first  of  the  blockhouses  which  Montresor  built  in  1764.  Here 
was  the  upper  end  of  the  incline  for  hoisting  goods  from  the 
river  below — which  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  railroad  in 
America — and  here  is  the  site  of  the  garrisoned  storehouses 
built  by  the  French  in  1751.  Here,  too,  in  1812,  was  built  the 
earthwork  known  as  Fort  Gray. 

SITE  OF  “MAGAZIN  ROYAL” 

(On  reaching  Lewiston ,  turn  left  and  continue  on  road  to  river 

bank ) 

Passing  down  the  mountain  to  the  Lewiston  plateau,  we 
come  to  the  site  of  Joncaire’s  cabin,  built  in  1719,  and  soon 
enlarged  to  a  fort  called  “Magazin  Royal,”  France’s  first 
permanent  location  on  the  river,  which  endured  for  more  than 
a  year,  and  through  which  was  obtained  permission  to  build 
what  became  Fort  Niagara.  Near  it  were  Hennepin’s  Landing, 
and  the  cabin  which  he  built  in  1678;  and  very  near  are  the 
sites  of  the  small  fort  built  by  the  British  about  1764;  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  old  incline — the  actual  site  obliterated  by 
subsequent  works,  latest  of  them  being  the  construction  of  the 
new  bridge;  of  the  wharves  built  by  the  British  about  1746; 
of  the  storehouses  which  were  built  by  the  French  in  1751  for 
goods  in  transit,  and  maintained  with  increased  garrisons  by 
the  British  from  1759  to  1764;  and  of  the  approach  to  the  old 
Lewiston  Ferry. 

On  the  height  east  of  Lewiston  is  the  Tuscarora  Reservation, 
the  home  of  a  part  of  the  Tuscarora  tribe  who  settled  here  in 
1780  and  now  the  residence  of  their  descendants.  This  is  a  spot 
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with  many  associations  of  Revolutionary  and  pioneer  days. 
Near  by,  below  the  mountain,  is  the  site  of  General  Van 
Rensselaer’s  camp,  the  first  military  camp  on  this  frontier 
during  the  War  of  1812. 

On  the  hill  above  the  Lewiston  Ferry  Landing,  in  front  of 
the  Barton  homestead,  is  the  site  where  Col.  Winfield  Scott 
planted  the  battery  which  protected  the  American  troops  in 
their  first  invasion  of  Canada  on  the  morning  of  October  13, 
1812. 

( Take  road  out  of  Lewiston ,  marked  “ To  Fort  Niagara ”) 

On  the  river  bank  between  Lewiston  and  Youngstown,  are 
the  well  known  Five  Mile  Meadows  where,  on  the  night  of 
December  18,  1813,  the  British  landed  for  their  attack  on  Fort 
Niagara  which  they  captured  and  followed  up  with  the  devasta¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  American  frontier. 

SITE  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  LA  BELLE  FAMILLE* 

A  little  farther  along,  we  come  to  La  Belle  Famille,  where,  in 
1759,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Massey  routed  the  French  force 
from  the  West  which  was  hastening  to  relieve  Fort  Niagara. 

SITE  OF  SALT  BATTERY* 

Within  the  present  limits  of  Youngstown,  on  the  shore,  was 
the  Salt  Battery,  a  principal  point  in  the  line  of  defensive  out¬ 
works  for  Fort  Niagara  during  the  War  of  1812. 

OLD  FORT  NIAGARA* 

Here,  in  1679,  La  Salle  marked  out  and  built  Fort  Conti; 
here  was  Fort  Denonville,  built  1687,  abandoned  1688;  here 
stands  the  “Castle”  built  in  1726,  the  oldest  masonry  on  the 
frontier.  From  this  building,  enlarged  and  modified  from  time 
to  time,  first  the  French  and  then  the  English  held  sway  from 
Albany  westward  over  a  vast  wilderness  empire.  Here  still 
stands  the  Frenck  barracks,  built  about  1750;  the  magazin, 
built  in  1754;  the  bakehouse,  built  in  1762;  and  the  two  block¬ 
houses  antedating  the  Revolution,  built  respectively  in  1771 
and  1773,  the  best  specimens  of  their  style  of  architecture  in 
America.  Here,  too,  is  the  site  of  the  grave  of  Gen.  Prideaux, 
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killed  in  the  siege  of  July,  1759;  and  of  the  chapel  where  he  was 
buried. 

The  old  “Castle”  and  surrounding  buildings  have  been  re¬ 
stored  in  recent  years  by  the  United  States  Government  and 
the  Old  Fort  Niagara  Association. 

Four  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Fort  Niagara,  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario,  is  Prideaux’s  Landing,  where,  in  1759,  landed 
the  army  that  captured  Fort  Niagara,  and  thus  aided  materially 
in  ending  the  rule  of  France  in  the  New  World. 

ADDITIONAL  HISTORIC  SITES  OF  WESTERN 

NEW  YORK 

(. Buffalo  to  Williamsville  on  Route  No.  5,  Williamsville) 

SITE  OF  ALEXANDER  SMYTH’S  BARRACKS  1812 

On  the  right  side  of  Main  Street  (driving  from  Buffalo  to 
Williamsville)  extending  northeast  between  Garrison  Road  and 
the  creek  is  the  site  of  General  Alexander  Smyth’s  Barracks. 
The  Barracks  composed  of  log  huts,  were  occupied  by  the 
American  Forces  during  the  winter  of  1812-13. 

In  the  fall  of  1813  the  old  barracks  were  converted  into  a 
hospital  and  used  for  that  purpose  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
To  this  hospital  General  Winfield  Scott  was  brought  after 
being  wounded  at  Lundy’s  Lane.  The  British  General  Riall  was 
also  treated  there. 

OLD  1812  BURIAL  GROUND* 

( Turn  right  at  Garrison  Road ,  cross  over  bridge  at  creek ,  turn 
northeast  on  the  River  Road  about  l/i  mile  to  marker  at  cemetery) 

In  this  old  cemetery,  owned  and  maintained  by  the  Buffalo 
Historical  Society,  lie  the  remains  of  approximately  200  Amer¬ 
ican  soldiers  who  died  in  the  Williamsville  Hospital  during  the 
War  of  1812.  British  prisoners  of  war  (number  unknown)  who 
died  in  the  Hospital  also  were  buried  in  this  plot. 
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BUFFALO  FACTS 

The  village  of  Buffalo  was  planned  by  Joseph  Ellicott  in 
the  year  1799.  Lots  were  opened  for  sale  in  1803  and  1804.  It 
was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  April  1816  and  as  a  city  in 
April  1832.  Ebenezer  Johnson  was  the  first  mayor. 

The  mean  level  of  Lake  Erie  for  the  last  twenty  years  has 
been  571.5  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  highest  point  in  the  city  at  the  intersection  of  Tree- 
haven  Road  and  Croy  Road  is  127.45  feet  above  Lake  Erie  and 
698.95  feet  above  sea  level. 

(*)  In  one  hundred  square  miles  that  comprise  the  City  of 
Buffalo,  the  population  in  1930  was  573,076.  In  1940,  it  was 
575, 901,  a  ten  year  increase  of  1825  or  1/3  of  i%. 

There  are  approximately  607.875  miles  of  paved  streets  in 
the  city,  built  at  a  cost  of  $46,000,000.  Approximately  10  miles 
remain  unpaved. 

The  system  of  numbering  the  houses  and  buildings  on  the 
various  streets  is  arranged  so  that  a  number  is  based  on  a  lot 
twenty  feet  wide.  Main  Street  and  other  parallel  thoroughfares 
are  numbered  from  south  to  north.  The  even  numbers  are  on 
the  left-hand  side;  the  odd,  on  the  right.  Streets  running  to  the 
east  or  west  are  numbered  from  Main. 

There  are  309  churches  in  the  city. 

According  to  the  records  of  The  Buffalo  Historical  Society, 
the  oldest  residence  now  standing  in  the  city  is  what  was 
formerly  known  as  the  Orrin  Stickney  house,  built  in  1816,  at 
1207  Niagara  Street. 

In  the  ten  major  parks,  there  are  1,137.54  acres  of  land  and 
in  the  fourteen  minor  parks  there  are  115.96  acres. 

In  the  thirty  playgrounds,  there  are  approximately  120.23 
acres. 

There  are  700  miles  of  railroad  tracks  in  the  city. 

There  are  approximately  350,000  trees  in  the  streets  and 
parks  of  Buffalo.  The  city  is  particularly  noted  for  its  beautiful 
elms. 

(1)  Population  estimated  1947 — 625,000. 
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On  the  waterfront  there  are  36  elevators  with  a  capacity  of 
56,403,000  bushels.  There  are  6  flour  mills  having  a  daily 
capacity  of  47,600  barrels.  The  total  output  of  flour  in  1942  was 
10,412,489  barrels;  in  1943,  12,125,857  barrels. 

The  reports  of  commerce  in  1940  show  that  22,527,794  tons 
were  unloaded  at  the  port  of  Buffalo.  In  1943,  175,362,846 
bushels  of  grain  were  received. 

Erection  of  the  Col.  F.  G.  Ward  Pumping  Station  was 
started  in  1912  and  continued  through  1913,  1914,  and  1915,  at 
a  cost  of  $1,383,000.  To  supply  water  for  the  new  station, 
located  on  Porter  Avenue  at  the  lake  front,  an  intake  had  to  be 
built,  and  a  tunnel  12x11^2  feet,  concrete  lined,  to  connect  it 
with  the  station.  These  were  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $1,660,307. 

The  filtration  plant  was  added  to  our  water  system  in  1926 
at  a  cost  of  $4,000,000.  The  filters  are  of  the  rapid  sand  type 
and  the  plant  has  a  capacity  of  160,000,000  gallons  per  day, 
which  at  the  rate  of  194  gallons  per  person  per  day  would 
supply  about  825,000  persons. 

In  1935,  the  State  Health  Department  which  controls  the 
quality  of  the  water  of  streams,  mandated  the  City  of  Buffalo 
to  discontinue  the  then  existing  menace  to  health  caused  by 
dumping  its  sewage,  raw,  into  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  and 
Niagara  River. 

The  legislature  of  the  state  passed  an  act  in  1935,  creating 
the  Buffalo  Sewer  Authority  and  this  body  began  the  revising 
of  sewer  plans  by  the  construction  of  intercepting  sewers, 
drains,  pump  stations  and  finally  a  sewage  disposal  plant. 

This  plant  is  located  on  Bird  Island  at  the  foot  of  Ferry 
Street,  and  is  designated  to  care  for  a  population  of  750,000 
which  at  the  rate  of  200  gallons  per  person  per  day  would 
produce  a  daily  flow  of  150,000,000  gallons.  It  was  built  at  a 
cost  of  $4,482,000. 

The  principal  functions  of  the  plant  are:  first — screening  and 
removing  grit;  second — chlorinating  the  sewage;  third — 
clarification  in  sedimentation  tanks;  fourth — passing  of  the 
chlorinated  and  clarified  liquid  which  is  clear  and  sterile  into 
Niagara  River;  fifth — sludge  removal  from  sedimentation 
tanks  and  its  manufacture  into  a  fuel  gas  (This  gas  is  used  for 
heating  the  buildings  of  the  treatment  works  and  for  incinerat¬ 
ing  the  sludge  which  has  been  dehydrated.  Using  it  also  pre- 
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vents  the  odor  which  would  be  present  if  it  were  discharged 
unburned.);  sixth — incineration  of  the  sludge  producing  an 
ash  which  is  sterile  and  odorless  and  is  used  as  filler. 

Libraries:  Buffalo  Public 

15  Branch  Libraries 
Grosvenor 

Catholic  Institute  Public  Library 

Law  Library  in  County  Hall 

Canisius  College  Library 

Lockwood  Library  at  University  of  Buffalo 

Colleges:  University  of  Buffalo 
Canisius  College 
D’Youville  College 
State  Teachers  College 

Museums:  Albright  Art  Gallery.  Architect:  Edward  B. 
Green.  Dedicated:  1905.  Location:  Delaware  Park.  Gift  of 
J.  J.  Albright  to  the  city. 

Austin  Building,  no  Franklin  Street.  Built  by  Benjamin 
Rathbun,  1832,  as  First  Unitarian  Church.  Later  converted  to 
an  office  building  when  two  upper  floors  were  added. 

Buffalo  Historical  Society.  Architect:  George  Cary. 
Dedicated:  1902.  Location:  Delaware  Park.  Erected  as  the 
New  York  State  Building  for  the  Pan  American  Exposition, 
enlarged  1929. 

Buffalo  Museum  of  Science.  Architects:  Esenwein  & 
Johnson.  Date  of  Erection:  1929.  Location:  Humboldt  Park. 

Buffalo  Memorial  Auditorium.  Application  made  to 
Washington  for  a  Public  Works  Administration  grant  of  45% 
Federal  funds,  June  23,  1938.  Project  approved  October  31, 

I938-. 

Building  authorized  by  Common  Council,  November  4, 
1938,  and  approved  by  mayor,  November  7. 

Ground  broken:  December  19,  1938.  Cornerstone  ceremonies: 
November  30,  1939.  Dedicated:  October  14,  1940. 

Building  constructed  under  supervision  of  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works,  Louis  A.  Harding  and  Col.  M.  E.  Gilmore, 
P.W.A.  Regional  Director. 
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Architects:  Green  &  James;  General  Contractor:  W.  F. 
Hendrich,  Inc.,  Buffalo. 

Total  cost:  approximately  $2,685,000  including  site  and 
equipment. 

Seating  capacity:  Arena,  14,444;  Assembly  Hall,  1,200; 
Conference  rooms  (6),  240  each.  Total  seating  capacity,  17,084. 

Total  area:  Main  arena  and  exhibition  room,  102,000  square 
feet;  Exhibition  room  (basement),  50,000  square  feet;  Assembly 
Hall,  9,000  square  feet;  Conference  rooms  (6),  800  square  feet 
each.  Total  floor  space,  165,800  square  feet. 

The  Hall  is  managed  by  the  Board  of  Stadium  and  Memorial 
Auditorium,  a  division  of  the  Executive  Department,  of  which 
the  mayor  is  head.  The  Board  serves  without  pay. 

City  Court  Building.  Occupied:  1930.  Location:  42  Dela¬ 
ware  Avenue. 

City  Hall.  Dedicated:  1932.  Height:  384  feet.  Cost: 
$7,000,000.  Its  latitude  is  420  53'  north  and  the  longitude  is 
7fl°  53r  west.  Architect:  J.  J.  Wade.  Location :  Niagara  Square. 

Civic  Stadium.  Location:  Best,  Jefferson  and  Dodge  Streets. 
First  used  for  Colgate-Tulane  football  game — October  16, 
193 7 — stadium  incomplete.  Officially  given  to  the  city:  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1938.  Transfer  made  by  Lester  W.  Herzog,  State  W.P.A. 
administrator  who  acted  for  the  federal  government.  Accepted 
by  Mayor  Thomas  L.  Holling.  Seating  capacity:  40,000. 

Erie  County  Hall  (formerly  City  and  County  Hall). 
Architect:  A.  J.  Warner  of  Rochester.  Cornerstone  laid:  June 
24,  1872.  Opened  to  the  public:  March  13,  1876.  Location:  92 
Franklin  Street. 

Grosvenor  Library.  Edward  and  Franklin  Streets.  Archi¬ 
tect — Richard  A.  Waite.  Erected  1895-96  as  the  result  of  a 
bequest  of  $40,000  to  the  City  by  Seth  Grosvenor;  enlarged — 
1919,  1921-22  and  1937.  The  library  was  incorporated  under  a 
special  charter  in  1859.  Opened  to  the  public  in  1870  in  Lafay¬ 
ette  Bank  Building.  Moved  to  its  present  building  in  1897. 
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Jail.  Architects:  Green  and  James.  Date  of  erection:  1938. 
Location:  10  Delaware  Avenue,  corner  of  Church  Street. 

Kleinhans  Music  Hall.  Ground  turned:  October  17,  1938. 
Cornerstone:  September  12,  1939.  Dedication:  October  12, 
1940.  Seating  capacity  of  main  auditorium :  2900 
Seating  capacity  of  chamber  music  hall:  800. 

Seating  capacity  of  rehearsal  room:  200 
Architects:  F.  J.  and  W.  A.  Kidd. 

New  York  State  Office  Building.  A  modern  stone 
building  erected  in  1931  on  an  entire  block  across  Court  Street 
from  the  U.  S.  Court  House.  Bounded  by  Franklin,  and  Genesee 
Streets  and  Niagara  Square.  Houses:  New  York  Guard; 
Division  of  Parole;  Division  of  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control; 
Department  of  Taxation  and  Finance;  Departments  of  Law, 
State,  Public  Works,  Conservation,  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
Labor,  Education,  Health,  Mental  Hygiene,  Social  Welfare, 
Public  Service,  Banking,  Niagara  Frontier  Authority.  Architect 
Edward  B.  Green. 

Police  Headquarters.  Architect:  Architectural  Bureau — 
C.  E.  Hutchinson,  Engineer,  and  Director  of  Buildings  W.  P. 
Stranahan.  Cornerstone  laid:  1935;  building  occupied:  1937. 
Location:  Franklin  and  Church  Streets. 

Public  Library.  Clinton  and  Washington  Streets.  Archi¬ 
tect — C.  L.  W.  Eidlitz,  New  York  City.  Erected — 1887.  The 
Public  Library  was  organized  in  1836  as  the  Young  Men’s 
Association. 

United  States  Court  House.  A  stone  structure  built 
on  an  entire  block  bounded  by  Niagara  Square,  Niagara, 
Franklin  and  Court  Streets.  It  contains  the  U.  S.  Court,  U.  S. 
Attorney,  Sub-post  office,  Internal  Revenue  Department  and 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Dedicated  by  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt:  October  17,  1936. 

United  States  Post  Office.  Designed  under  direction  of 
O’Rourke.  Supervising  architects:  Metzger  and  Kent.  Corner¬ 
stone  laid:  June  19,  1897.  Location:  Ellicott,  Oak,  Swan  and 
South  Division  Streets. 
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POINTS  OF  INTEREST 
MONUMENTS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Beethoven,  Ludwig  von.  Schiller  Park.  Sculptor — Albert 
D.  Walker.  Erected  in  1934  to  commemorate  107th  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  Beethoven. 

Boulder — 13TH  Regiment.  Front.  Erected  as  a  memorial 
of  the  13th  Regiment  who  went  from  Fort  Porter  to  Spanish 
American  War. 

Boulder — iooth  Regiment.  Front.  Erected  in  1916  as 
memorial  to  Buffalo’s  Board  of  Trade  Regiment,  Civil  War. 

Carytids,  Albright  Art  Gallery.  Delaware  Park.  Sculptor — 
St.  Gaudens. 

Chopin,  Frederick  Francois.  Humboldt  Parkway  and 
Northampton  Street.  Sculptor — J.  &  C.  Muzlly.  Dedicated  in 
1909  by  Dr.  Francis  E.  Fronczak.  The  Chopin  Singing  Society 
erected  this  monument  on  the  occasion  of  the  one-hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Chopin,  Polish  musician  and 
composer. 

Cleveland,  Grover.  To  the  north  of  the  entrance  to  City 
Hall.  Sculptor — Bryant  Baker.  Erected  in  1932  as  a  memorial 
to  a  Buffalonian  who  became  President  of  the  United  States 
through  a  bequest  in  the  will  of  the  late  James  F.  Forsythe. 

Columbus.  Erected  in  front  of  Columbus  Hospital,  Niagara 
Street  near  Virginia. 

David.  Delaware  Park.  Replica  of  original  by  Michael 
Angelo.  Gift  to  the  City  and  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society, 
1903,  by  Andrew  Langdon. 

The  Doughboy,  74th  Regiment  Armory.  In  memory  of  those 
who  died  in  World  War  I. 

Epee,  Charles  Michel,  Abbe  de  l’.  St.  Mary’s  School 
for  the  Deaf,  2253  Main  Street.  Sculptor — Eugene  Hannan. 
Erected  August  1930,  in  honor  of  Abbe  Charles  Michel  de 
l’epee,  pioneer  teacher  and  founder  of  first  school  for  the  deaf, 
at  the  convention  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  National 
Association  of  the  Deaf. 
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Fillmore,  Millard.  To  the  south  of  the  entrance  to  City 
Hall,  Niagara  Square.  Sculptor — Bryant  Baker.  Dedicated — 
1932  as  a  memorial  to  the  first  BufFalonian  to  become  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Hiker.  Main  and  Huron  Streets.  Sculptor — Alan  G. 
Newman.  Commemorating  Buffalo  Volunteers  in  Spanish- 
American  War,  202d  Infantry. 

Historic  Lake  Erie.  Foot  of  Porter  Avenue.  A  tablet  was 
erected  in  1935  by  the  D.A.R.  to  commemorate  three  centuries 
of  the  history  of  Lake  Erie. 

Indian  Hunter.  Delaware  Park  Meadow  at  terminus  of 
Humboldt  Parkway.  Sculptor — J.  Q.  Ward.  Presented  to  the 
City  in  1926  by  Mrs.  Ella  Spencer  Darr  in  memory  of  her 
husband  Marcus  M.  Darr. 

Lincoln,  Abraham.  Front  of  Historical  Building,  Delaware 
Park.  Sculptor — Charles  Niehaus.  Gift  of  Julius  Francis 
through  the  Lincoln  Birthday  Association,  1902. 

Lincoln,  Abraham  (The  Young  Lincoln).  Delaware  Park, 
Lincoln  Parkway  entrance.  Sculptor — Bryant  Baker.  Presented 
to  the  City  in  1935  through  a  bequest  by  the  late  Mrs.  Julia 
Spitzmiller  as  a  memorial  to  herself  and  her  late  husband, 
Louis  M.  Spitzmiller. 

McMillan  Fountain.  Delaware  Park  near  Delaware 
Avenue.  Erected  in  1905  as  a  memorial  to  William  McMillan, 
superintendent  of  Buffalo  Parks  for  thirty  years. 

McKinley,  William,  Marker.  Fordham  Drive  near  Lin¬ 
coln  Parkway.  Dedicated  June  28,  1921  by  the  Buffalo  His¬ 
torical  Society.  Marks  the  spot  where  President  McKinley 
stood  in  the  Temple  of  Music  when  he  was  assassinated. 

McKinley  Monument.  Niagara  Square.  Architect — Carrere 
&  Hastings  of  New  York  City.  Lions  carved  by  Phinister 
Proctor,  other  carvings  by  Newman  &  Evans  of  New  York. 
Dedicated  in  1907  to  commemorate  the  death  of  President 
McKinley  in  1901.  Erected  by  New  York  State. 
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Mozart,  Wolfgang  Amadeus.  Delaware  Park,  north  of 
bridge.  Sculptor — Olin  H.  Warner.  Dedicated  in  1894  by 
Liedertafel  and  presented  to  the  City  of  Buffalo  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  46th  anniversary  of  the  Society. 

Mulroy,  John  E.  2  bronze  plaques  in  playground  at  Mulroy 
and  Tifft  Streets.  Erected  September  1931  by  Oakdale  Club  in 
memory  of  John  E.  Mulroy,  father  of  municipal  baseball 
leagues  in  Buffalo,  who  died  in  1923.  He  did  much  to  promote 
sports  for  children  and  was  a  South  Buffalo  civic  leader. 

Pediment  of  Buffalo  Historical  Society.  Delaware 
Park.  Sculptor — Edmond  Amateis.  Completed  in  July  1930. 
Allegorical  figures  representing  Philosophy,  Industry,  Art, 
Husbandry,  History,  Science,  Mars,  Religion,  Law. 

Perry,  Commodore  Oliver  Hazard.  Monument  at  the 
Front.  Sculptor — Charles  H.  Niehaus.  Dedicated  in  1915  to 
commemorate  the  Centennial  of  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie. 

Petrofi,  Alexander.  Riverside  Park.  Erected  to  the 
memory  of  Petrofi,  Hungarian  poet. 

Plaques — Buffalo  Historical  Society.  Delaware  Park. 
Sculptor — Edmond  Amateis.  Erected  to  commemorate  various 
historical  events:  “Trial  of  Red  Jacket,”  “Perry  at  Battle  of 
Lake  Erie,”  “Burning  of  Buffalo,”  “General  D.  D.  Bidwell  at 
Spottsylvania,”  “Underground  Railway,”  “Reception  of  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Lafayette,”  “Grover  Cleveland,”  “Formation  of  the 
Buffalo  Historical  Society.” 

Red  Jacket.  Forest  Lawn  near  Delaware  Avenue  Entrance. 
Sculptor — J.  G.  Hamilton.  Erected  1891.  Dedicated  June  22, 
1892  by  David  F.  Day,  to  commemorate  burial  place  of  Red 
Jacket.  Erected  by  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society. 

Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Monument.  Lafayette  Square. 
Casper  Buberl,  designer  of  bronze  statues,  George  Keller, 
architect.  Cornerstone  laid  July  4,  1882  with  address  by 
Gen.  S.  L.  Woodford.  Dedicated — 1884.  Reconstructed — 1890. 
Erected  by  Ladies  Union  Monument  Association  as  a  memo¬ 
rial  to  Buffalo  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  Civil  War. 
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Verdi,  Giuseppe.  Corner  of  Elmwood  and  Niagara  Street. 
Sculptor — Professor  Antonia  Ugo  of  Palermo,  Italy.  Base  de¬ 
signed  by  Henry  Schmitt,  executed  by  A.  De  Cianno.  Dedicated 
September  1907  in  memory  of  famous  Italian  composer. 
Erected  by  Italian  citizens — Societa  Giovanile  and  other 
Italian  fraternal  societies  of  Buffalo. 

War  of  1812.  Boulder  in  Delaware  Park.  Erected  in  1896 
to  mark  site  of  burial  of  soldiers  of  1812. 

Welch,  Brigadier  General  Samuel  M.  Franklin,  Mohawk 
and  Genesee  Streets.  Sculptor — Eugene  Morahan  of  New 
York.  Dedicated  May  31,  1926  in  memory  of  General  Welch 
of  the  old  65th  Infantry. 

World  War — John  A.  Boechat  Memorial.  Colonial 
Circle,  head  of  Bidwell  Parkway.  Dedicated  in  1936  by  John 
A.  Boechat  Post,  American  Legion,  as  memorial  to  boys  from 
Lafayette  High  School  and  west  side  who  died  during  World 
War. 

World  War  Memorial,  Hennepin  Park.  Erected  in  1920 
by  residents  of  10th  draft  board  district  in  memory  of  its  sol¬ 
diers  in  the  World  War. 

World  War  Memorial,  Police  Reserve.  Genesee  Street 
and  Walden  Avenue.  Erected  by  Police  Reserves  of  Precinct  12 
in  memory  of  soldiers  from  7th  and  nth  draft  divisions  who 
died  during  World  War. 

World  War — Boland  Post  Memorial  Park.  Humboldt 
Parkway  south  of  Northland  Avenue.  Memorial  flagpole  and 
bronze  plaque  dedicated  November  2,  1941  by  Louis  J.  Boland 
Post  258  of  the  American  Legion. 

World  War  Memorial,  Riverside  Park.  Niagara  Street- 
side  of  Riverside  Park.  Erected  in  1922  in  memory  of  residents 
of  Riverside  section  living  and  dead,  who  served  in  the  World 
War. 

World  War  Memorial,  i6th  Ward.  Walden  and  Sycamore 
Streets.  Erected  to  memory  of  World  War  heroes  from  the 
1 6th  Ward. 
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World  War  Memorial.  Main,  Northland  and  Masten 
Streets. 

World  War  Memorial,  South  Buffalo.  North  Legion 
Drive  west  of  Cazenovia.  Erected  by  South  Buffalo  Post, 
American  Legion,  in  memory  of  South  Buffalo  soldiers  who 
died  during  the  World  War. 

World  War  Monument.  Hutchinson  High  School. 
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Abbott,  Rev.  Jacob,  professor,  52. 

Albright,  J.  J.,  159. 

Alderman,  Elizabeth  Clifford,  memo¬ 
rial  window,  127. 

Alexander,  Benj.,  17th  Regiment,  108. 

Allegany  Reservation,  sale,  85. 

Allegheny  College,  13. 

Allen,  Lewis  F.,  68;  70;  acquires  corner¬ 
stone,  71;  land  holdings  on  Grand 
Island,  72;  Falcomvood,  72-73;  76;  78; 
150. 

Allen,  Noah  (Corporal),  9th  Regiment, 
107. 

Allen,  W.  Cleveland,  76. 

Allentown  Farm,  75;  76;  77;  78. 

Alvord,  Elisha,  11th  Regiment,  107. 

Amateis,  Edmond,  sculptor,  164. 

American  Legion,  George  F.  Lamm, 
Post  622;  assist  in  dedication  of  ceme¬ 
tery,  102. 

American  Literary  Scientific  and 
Military  Academy,  Norwich,  Conn., 
35. 

Amherst,  Town  of;  first  meeting,  103. 

Amherst  Bee ,  founded,  105. 

Amherst  College,  52. 

Andover  Theological  Seminary,  52. 

Andrews,  Charles  B.,  74. 

Angus,  Lt.,  64. 

Antietam,  Battle  of;  Wm.  McKinley 
at,  13. 

Ararat,  historic  site,  152. 

Atwood,  Elisha,  11th  Regiment,  107. 

Aubry,  Capt.  Charles,  149. 

Austin,  Benj.,  14th  Regiment,  108. 

Austin,  Stephen  G.,  47. 

Austin  Building,  site  of,  159. 

Ausunt,  Wm.,  14th  Regiment,  108. 

Ayres,  Darius,  100. 

Babcock,  George  R.,  agent  for  Ebenezer 
property,  95. 

Babcock,  Louis  L.;  marshal  of  exposi¬ 
tion,  7;  sources  of  knowledge  as  to  ac¬ 
count  of  assassination  of  President 
McKinley,  11;  prepares  Temple  of 
Music  for  reception  of  the  President, 
18;  hears  pistol  shots,  20;  meets  John 
Hay,  25;  opinion  on  Elihu  Root’s  let¬ 
ter,  29;  letter  from  Sec’y.  Cortelyou, 
30;  account  of  statement  of  Matthew 
J.  O’Loughlin,  31-32. 

Bakehouse,  Ft.  Niagara,  site,  155. 

Baker,  Amos,  21st  Regiment,  110. 

Baker,  Bryant,  sculptor,  162-163. 

Baldwin,  Nathaniel,  Dragoons,  112. 

Ball,  Adam,  17th  Regiment,  108. 

Ballard,  Linsey,  17th  Regiment,  108. 

Baptist  Church,  Williamsville;  organ¬ 
ized,  104. 


Barker,  Pierre  A.,  50. 

Barret,  Levi,  16th  Regiment,  108. 
Barton,  Maj.  Benjamin,  47. 

Barton  Homestead,  Lewiston,  site,  155. 
Base  Line  Road,  Grand  Island,  77;|78. 
Basilica  of  Our  Lady  of  Victory, 
Lackawanna;  architecture,  128-132. 
Batavia,  99. 

Bear,  Adam,  19th  Regiment,  109. 

Beaver  Creek,  74. 

Beaver  Island,  78. 

Beaver  Island  Club,  74-75. 

Beaver  Island  State  Park,  Grand 
Island,  78. 

Bedell,  Ossian,  77. 

Bedell  House,  77. 

Bedell  Road,  Grand  Island,  78. 
Beecher,  John  C.,  48. 

Beethoven,  Ludwig  von,  monument, 
162. 

Bell,  David,  builds  Lorelei ,  76. 

Bemis,  Catherine,  41. 

Bennett,  Edward,  48. 

Berkley,  Jno.,  17th  Regiment,  108. 
Bestow,  Job,  blacksmith,  Williamsville, 
103. 

Bestow,  Samuel,  105. 

Bidman  (Bidmore),  Peter,  22nd  Regi¬ 
ment,  110. 

Bieser,  John,  100. 

Bigelow,  Job,  34. 

Black  Rock,  The,  site  of,  150. 

Bledsoe,  Jacob,  19th  Regiment,  109. 
Blessed  Trinity  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  architecture,  113-116. 

Bocher,  Henry,  N.  Y.  and  Pa.  Vols.,. 

112. 

Boechat,  John  A.,  memorial  165. 

Boland  Post  Memorial  Park,  165. 
Boothe,  Grey,  10th  Regiment,  107. 
Boundary  Commission,  67. 

Bowman,  Adam,  12th  Regiment,  108. 
Bowman,  John,  12th  Regiment,  108. 
Bowman,  Isaac  F.,  100;  103. 

Brace,  Stephen,  25th  Regiment,  111. 
Bramat  (Braman),  Dan,  25th  Regiment,, 
111. 

Brazur,  Thos.,  14th  Regiment,  108. 
Breckenridge  Presbyterian  Church 
(old),  site,  151. 

Bridges,  Daniel,  4th  Regiment,  106. 
British  Block  Houses,  Fort  Niagara,, 
site,  155. 

Brooks,  Eli,  10th  Regiment,  107. 
Brown,  Alex,  N.  Y.  and  Pa.  Vols.,  112.,. 
Brown,  John,  17th  Regiment,  108. 
Brown,  Walter,  23rd  Regiment,  111. 
Bryant,  Abner,  34. 

Buberl,  Casper,  164. 

Buckhorn  Island,  62. 
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Buckhorn  Island  Park,  Grand  Island, 
78. 

Buffalo,  7;  15;  16;  49;  site  of  first  settle¬ 
ment,  see  Riviere  aux  Chevaux,  La.; 
first  postoffice,  site,  141;  first  school 
house,  site,  144;  first  court  house,  145; 
village  planned,  157;  lots  open  for  sale, 
157;  incorporated,  157;  first  mayor,  157; 
highest  point  in  city,  157;  area,  157; 
paved  streets,  157;  system  of  house 
numbering,  157;  number  of  churches, 
157;  oldest  house,  157;  number  of 
parks,  157;  number  of  playgrounds, 
157;  mileage  of  railroad  tracks,  157; 
number  of  trees,  157;  elevators  and 
capacity,  158;  commerce,  158;  Ward 
Pumping  Station,  158;  filtration  plant, 
158;  Health  Dept.,  158;  Sewer  Author¬ 
ity,  158;  libraries,  159;  colleges,  159; 
museums,  159;  Austin  Bldg.,  159;  The 
Buffalo  Historical  Society,  159;  Buffalo 
Museum  of  Science,  159;  Memorial 
Auditorium,  159;  City  Court  Bldg., 
160;  Civic  Stadium,  160;  Erie  County 
Hall,  160;  Grosvenor  Library,  160; 
jail,  161;  Kleinhans  Music  Hall,  161; 
N.  Y.  State  Office  Bldg.,  161;  Police 
Headquarters,  161 ;  Public  Library,  161 ; 
U.  S.  Courthouse,  161 ;  U.  S.  Post  Office, 
161. 

Buffalo  and  Williamsville  Electric 
Railway  Company,  incorporated,  105. 

Buffalo  Club,  cabinet  meets  at,  25. 

Buffalo  Creek  Reservation,  parcel 
sold  by  Ogden  and  Fellows  to  Ebene- 
zers,  84;  original  sale  to  Ogden  and 
Fellows,  85. 

Buffalo  Gazette,  64. 

Buffalo  High  School  Association,  act 
incorporating,  33;  34;  38. 

Buffalo  Historical  Society,  The,  39; 
48;  53;  Williamsville  Cemetery  deeded 
to,  101;  dedication  of  cemetery,  Wil¬ 
liamsville,  102;  site  of  building,  148; 
159;  pediment,  164;  plaques,  164; 
erects  monument  to  Red  Jacket,  164. 

Buffalo  Journal ,  33;  note,  35;  36;  37;  de¬ 
scription  of  new  academy  building,  37; 
announces  opening  of  the  Academy,  38; 
inaugural  ceremonies  of  Academy,  40; 
quoted,  42-43;  report  on  “Publick  Ex¬ 
amination,”  43;  47. 

Buffalo  Launch  Club,  77. 

Buffalo  Library,  26. 

Buffalo  Memorial  Auditorium,  site, 
159. 

Buffalo  Orphan  Asylum,  33;  acquires 
land  of  university,  57. 

Buffalo  Patriot ,  The ,  location  of  Academy 
described,  39. 

Buffalo  Public  Library,  159;  161. 

Buffalo  Republican ,  The,  38;  39. 

Buffalo  Road,  99. 


Buffalo  Sewer  Authority,  158. 

Buffalo  Weather;  hail,  138;  rain,  135, 
137,  139;  snow,  135,  137-138;  thunder¬ 
storms,  139;  tornados,  139;  wind¬ 
storms,  138-139. 

Bull,  Joseph,  note,  46. 

Bull,  Gen.  W.  S.,  26;  31. 

Bumley  (Burrell),  William,  23rd  Regi¬ 
ment,  111. 

Burnett,  William,  105. 

Burnham  Studios,  memorial  window, 
127. 

Burnt  Ship  Bay  (Big  Burnt  Ship 
Creek),  62;  78;  historic  site,  152. 

Burt,  Gen.  David,  36;  41;  site  of  man¬ 
sion,  148. 

Burwell,  Dr.  Bryant,  47;  49. 

Burwell,  Theodotus,  47;  48. 

Bush  Road,  Grand  Island,  76. 

Butler,  Thomas,  17th  Regiment,  108. 

Byron,  Edward,  22nd  Regiment,  110. 

Caledonia,  The,  151. 

Calvin,  William,  Artillery,  112. 

Camp,  John  G.,  34. 

Campbell,  John  D.,  105. 

Canadian  Legion  of  the  British  Em¬ 
pire  Service  League,  Fort  Erie,  Ont.; 
assist  in  dedication  of  cemetery,  102. 

Canello,  Castle,  17th  Regiment,  108. 

Canisius  College,  159. 

Capill,  Sam’l.,  17th  Regiment,  109. 

Caroline,  152. 

Carrere  and  Hastings,  architects,  163. 

Cary,  George,  architect,  159. 

Caryatids,  Albright  Art  Gallery,  162. 

Caryl,  Benjamin,  103. 

“Castle,  The”  (Peace  House),  38;  47; 
note,  51;  site,  148. 

Catdre  (Caldwell),  Andrew,  22nd 
Regiment,  110. 

Catholic  Institute  Public  Library, 
159. 

Cattaraugus  Reservation,  sale,  85. 

Cayuga  Creek,  152. 

Cayuga  Island,  152. 

Celoron,  Pierre  Joseph,  de  Blainville, 

61. 

Central  High  School,  site,  148. 

Chalmers,  James,  105. 

Champlin,  George,  25th  Regiment,  111. 

Chapin,  Dr.  Cyrenius,  recommends 
Monahinga  spring,  77;  144. 

Chapin,  Seth,  69;  144. 

Chapman,  Col.  Asa,  101. 

Charlevoix,  Rev.  Pierre  Francois 
Xavier  de,  S.J.,  61. 

Chase,  Benj.,  4th  Regiment,  106. 

Chopin,  Frederick  Francois,  monu¬ 
ment  to,  162. 

Chopin  Singing  Society,  erects  monu¬ 
ment,  162. 

Christian  Church,  Williamsville;  or- 
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ganized,  104. 

Cinnon  (Cannon),  Martin,  22nd  Regi¬ 
ment,  110. 

Civic  Stadium,  Buffalo,  site,  160. 

Clarence,  Town  of,  97. 

Clarence  Hollow,  97;  99. 

Clark,  Pendleton,  65;  evicted  from 
Grand  Island,  66. 

Clark,  Shedruk  (Shedrick),  25th  Regi¬ 
ment,  111. 

Clay,  Henry,  145. 

Clemens,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  L., 
site  of  home,  147. 

Cleveland,  Grover,  Beaver  Island 
Club,  74-75;  145;  150;  monument  to, 
162. 

Clinton,  Mrs.  George,  Jr.,  8. 

Coe,  Bela  D.,  47. 

Coe,  Thomas,  100. 

Coit,  George,  34. 

Colby,  Nicholas,  4th  Regiment,  106. 

Cold  Spring  Tavern,  site,  146. 

CoLLINGWOOD,  WlLLIAM  D.,  119. 

Columbus,  Christopher,  monument  to, 

162. 

Community  of  True  Inspiration,  The 
(Ebenezer  Community),  origin  and  re¬ 
ligion,  79-83;  decision  to  come  to 
America,  83;  purchase  of  Buffalo 
Creek  lands,  84;  troubles  with  the 
Indians,  85;  settlers  arrive,  86;  Indian 
efforts  to  expel  fail,  87 ;  origin  of  settlers, 
88;  homes,  churches,  etc.,  89-90;  adopt 
“communism,”  91-93;  amusements,  93- 
94;  dress  and  appearance  of  women,  94- 
95;  sale  of  lands,  95-96;  move  to  Ama- 
na,  Iowa,  95-96. 

Conker,  Michael,  1st  Regiment,  106. 

Conkey,  Dr.  David,  100. 

Conners,  W.  J.,  77. 

Connick,  Charles,  memorial  window, 
127. 

Cook,  Philos  G.,  49. 

Cooper,  Thomas,  N.  Y.  and  Pa.  Volun¬ 
teers,  112. 

Cornerstone  for  City  of  Ararat,  69; 
acquired  by  Lewis  F.  Allen,  71. 

Cortelyou,  George  B.,  tells  how  Buf¬ 
falo  speech  was  prepared,  17;  19;  20; 
21;  letter  to  Gen.  Babcock,  30. 

Cottar,  Joseph,  25th  Regiment,  111. 

Crespel,  Rev.  Emmanuel,  S.J.,  61. 

Critichlow,  John,  1st  Regiment,  106. 

Crooker,  Calvin,  9th  Regiment,  107. 

Cross,  George,  105. 

Crouse,  John  (Corporal),  22nd  Regi¬ 
ment,  110. 

Crow’s  Tavern,  site  of,  141. 

Czolgosz,  Leon  F.,  11;  assassinates  Presi¬ 
dent  McKinley;  20-21;  arrested,  22-23; 
statement;  23-24;  26;  tried  and  con¬ 
victed,  27-28;  29;  previous  history,  31- 
32. 


Dan,  Peter,  17th  Regiment,  109. 

Darr,  Mrs.  Ella  Spencer,  163. 

Darr,  Marcus  A.,  memorial  to,  163. 
Dart,  Joseph,  50. 

Daughters  of  American  Revolution, 
erect  tablet,  163. 

David,  monument  to,  162. 

Dawson,  Jno.,  10th  Regiment,  107. 

Day,  David  F.,  164. 

Dayton’s  Tavern,  64. 

De  Cianno,  A.,  165. 

Demler,  George,  charts  Niagara  River, 
60-61. 

Denonville,  Jacques  Rene  de  Brisay, 
Marquis  de,  61;  149. 

Deprint  (Depreist),  Austin,  17th  Regi¬ 
ment,  109. 

DeVeaux  College,  8. 

Devil’s  Hole  Massacre,  site,  153. 
Dodge,  Henry,  105. 

Dodge,  J.  Wayne,  acquires  mill  at 
Williamsville,  103. 

Dodge,  Jonathan,  37;  38. 

Dornel,  Sam’l.,  17th  Regiment,  109. 
Dorsheimer,  Philip,  84. 

Doughboy,  The,  monument  to,  162. 
DuLhut,  Daniel  Greysolon,  61;  149. 
Duncan,  George  (Corp.),  17th  Regi¬ 
ment,  109. 

Dunman,  Sam’l.,  19th  Regiment,  109. 
Durantaye,  Capt.  Olivier  Morel  de 
la,  61. 

Dwight,  Timothy,  51. 

D’Youville  College,  159. 

Eagle  House,  Williamsville;  erected,  104. 
Eagle  Park,  77. 

Eagle  Tavern,  35;  40;  site  of,  145. 

East  Boston  Company,  purchases  land 
on  Grand  Island,  70;  abandons  project, 
^  71-72. 

East  River  Road,  Grand  Island,  78. 
Eaton,  Rev.  Sylvester,  42;  45;  47. 
Ebenezer,  8;  79;  origin  of  name,  88. 
Ebenezer,  Lower  (Ebenezer),  88;  89. 
Ebenezer,  Middle  (Gardenville),  88; 
89. 

Ebenezer,  New  (Clinton  St.  Heights, 
^  East),  88;  89. 

Ebenezer,  Upper  (Elma-Blossom),  88; 

.  89> 

Ebenezer  Community,  see  Community 
of  True  Inspiration,  The. 

Edgewater,  77. 

Edwards,  Rev.  Justice,  D.D.,  chan¬ 
cellor,  52. 

Efner,  Elijah  J.,  34. 

Efner,  George  B.,  48. 

Eidlitz,  C.  L.  W.,  architect,  161. 

El  Dorado  (Sour  Spring  Grove),  77. 
Elias,  Daniel,  104. 

Ellicott,  Benjamin,  98;  99;  erects  saw¬ 
mill,  99;  100;  103. 
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Ellicott,  Joseph,  98;  103;  site  of  con¬ 
templated  home,  144;  157. 

Ellicott  Creek,  99;  bridge  across,  105. 
Ellicott-Goodrich  House,  site,  146. 
Epee,  Charles  Michel,  Abbe  De  L’, 
monument  to,  162. 

Erie  County  Bank  Bldg.,  37. 

Erie  County  Bar  Assoc.,  27. 

Esenwein  and  Johnson,  architects,  159. 
Evans,  David  E.,  47;  buys  mill  propertv, 
99. 

Evans,  Henry,  104. 

Evans,  Lewis  R.,  acquires  Ellicott- 
Evans  house,  103. 

Evans  House,  Williamsville,  98. 

Fairchild,  Joseph  L.,  74. 

Falconzvood,  72-73;  78. 

Farmer’s  Brother,  massacre  at  Devil’s 
Hole,  63;  executes  spy,  142. 

Farmers’  Hotel,  40. 

Farmers  and  Drovers  Inn,  site,  146. 
Farnham,  Thomas,  quoted,  note,  46. 
Fay,  Cyrus  Mason,  Jr.,  principal  of 
Academy,  49. 

Fegin,  William,  1st  Regiment,  106. 
Fellows,  Joseph,  84. 

Fillmore,  Rev.  Glezen,  103. 

Fillmore,  Millard  (Millerd),  34;  38; 

site  of  home,  148;  monument  to,  163. 
Filtration  Plant,  Buffalo,  158. 

Fire  Department,  Williamsville,  104. 
First  Court  House,  Buffalo,  site,  145. 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  37;  40; 
cadets  worship  at,  45;  48;  49;  51;  old 
site,  144. 

First  Unitarian  Church,  47;  159. 

Five  Mile  Meadows,  site,  155. 
Fleming,  James,  15th  Regiment,  108. 
Fleming  Patrick,  17th  Regiment,  109. 
Fleming,  Patrick,  19th  Regiment,  109. 
Flemming,  David,  17th  Regiment,  109. 
Flint,  Austin  (Dr.),  57. 

Fogelsonger,  John,  100. 

Folsom,  Oscar,  74. 

Forlorn,  (Fairlong),  Meredith,  17th 
Regiment,  109. 

Forsythe,  James  F.,  162. 

Fort  Conti,  site,  155. 

Fort  Denonville,  site,  155. 

Fort  Gray,  site,  154. 

Fort  Little  Niagara,  site,  153. 

Fort  Niagara,  site,  155. 

Fort  Porter,  site,  148-149. 

Fort  Schlosser,  site,  152. 

Fort  Tompkins,  site,  149. 

Francis,  Julius,  163. 

Franklin  House,  33;  35. 

Franklin  Square  Burial  Ground,  site, 
^  148. 

French  Barracks,  Ft.  Niagara;  site,  155. 
Frenchman’s  Landing,  site,  153. 

Frick,  John,  105. 


Fronczak,  Dr.  Francis,  162. 

Fronczak,  Joseph  E.,  architect,  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul  R.  C.  Church,  123. 

Fry,  Asa,  11th  Regiment,  107. 

Fry,  Daniel,  100. 

Gardner,  Benjamin,  99. 

Garfield,  President,  James  A.,  25. 

Gibson,  Robert  W.,  architect,  restored 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  117. 

Gibson,  Thomas  (Corporal),  Artillery, 

112. 

Gilmore,  Col.  M.  E.,  159. 

Giverron,  William,  Artillery,  112. 

Gladden,  Wm.,  22nd  Regiment,  110. 

Goldman,  Emma,  24;  32. 

Goodell,  Jabez,  50;  55. 

Goodrich,  Guy  H.,  50. 

Goodwin,  Peter,  Artillery,  112. 

Gould,  Jno.,  11th  Regiment,  107. 

Grand  Island,  8;  Indian  occupation,  59; 
named,  60;  purchase  from  Indians,  65; 
acreage  and  early  settlement,  65;  evic¬ 
tion  of  squatters,  65;  survey  by  state, 
67;  sale  of  lots,  67;  saw  mill,  70;  town¬ 
ship  formed,  72;  Falconzvood,  72-73; 
River  Lazvn,  73-74;  Beaver  Island  Club, 
74-75;  Riverlea,  76;  Grand  Island  Park 
Assoc.,  76;  Oakfield  Club,  76;  Island 
Club,  76;  Monahinga  Park  develop¬ 
ment,  76-77;  Sour  Spring  Grove,  77; 
Bedell  House,  77;  Windsor  Beach,  77; 
Eagle  Park,  77;  Sheenwater,  77;  St. 
Andrew’s  Park,  77;  Edgewater,  77; 
Buffalo  Launch  Club,  77;  Motor  Boat 
Club,  77;Town  Hall,  77;  Beaver  Island 
State  Park,  78;  Stony  Point  Road,  78; 
East  River  Road,  78;  Whitehaven 
Road,  78;  Love  Road,  78;  Base  Line 
Road,  77-78;  Bedell  Road,  78;  Long 
Road,  78;  Buckhorn  Island  Park,  78; 
site  of  Burnt  Ship  Creek,  152;  site  pro¬ 
posed  for  Ararat,  152. 

Granger,  Erastus,  64;  site  of  residence, 

^  146. 

Graves,  Lebins,  N.  Y.  and  Pa.  Volun¬ 
teers,  112. 

Graybiel,  David,  105. 

Green,  Edward  B.,  architect,  159;  161. 

Green,  Nathaniel,  Cavalry,  112. 

Green  &  James,  architects,  160;  161. 

Grey,  Duncan,  N.  Y.  and  Pa.  Volun¬ 
teers,  112. 

Griffan  (Gluffan),  Thomas,  19th  Regi¬ 
ment,  109. 

Griffith,  Dr.  H.  C.,  speaker  at  cere¬ 
monies  attending  dedication  of  ceme¬ 
tery  at  Williamsville,  102. 

Griffon,  60;  61;  historic  site,  151-152; 

^  154. 

Grimes,  James,  11th  Regiment,  107. 

Grosvenor,  Seth,  160. 

Grosvenor  Library,  159;  160. 
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Grove,  John,  105. 

Gruber,  Eberhardt  Ludwig,  leader  of 
Community  of  True  Inspiration  in 
Europe,  81. 

Guide  Board  Road,  146;  150. 

Gunnell,  William  J.,  77. 

Gurtrie,  James,  22nd  Regiment,  110. 
Guy,  John,  23rd  Regiment,  111. 

Hadderman, - ,  professor,  52. 

Hadley,  Amos,  9th  Regiment,  107. 
Hagan,  Isaac,  14th  Regiment,  108. 
Hall,  Nathan  K.,  38. 

Hall,  Simon,  11th  Regiment,  107. 
Hamilton  College,  gives  McKay  de¬ 
gree,  47;  52. 

Hamilton,  Frank  H.  (Dr.),  57. 
Hamilton,  J.  G.,  sculptor,  164. 

Hammon,  William,  22nd  Regiment,  110. 
Hannan,  Eugene,  sculptor,  162. 
Hardesty,  George,  17th  Regiment,  109. 
Harding,  Louis  A.,  159. 

Hardmann  and  Company,  119. 

Harris,  Asa,  99. 

Harris  Hill,  99;  101. 

Harris  Tavern,  101. 

Hart,  Eli,  opens  store  at  Williamsville, 

101. 

Haskins,  Levi,  25th  Regiment,  111. 
Haskins,  Roswell  Wilson,  36. 
Hastings,  Joseph,  25th  Regiment,  111. 
Haupt,  Charles  L.,  104. 

Hay,  John,  eulogy  on  McKinley  before 
Congress,  15-16;  25;  30. 

Hayes,  George  B.,  memorial  window, 
H9. 

Hayes,  Robert  P.,  74. 

Hayes,  President  Rutherford  B.,  13. 
Hayti,  Elisha,  19th  Regiment,  109. 
Heacock,  Reuben  B.,  34;  50;  55. 
Heinemann,  Barbara,  leader  of  com¬ 
munity,  82;  94. 

Henderson,  James,  1st  Regiment,  106. 
Hendrick,  W.  F.,  Inc.,  architects,  159. 
Hennepin,  Father  Louis,  60;  61;  151; 
154. 

Hennepin  Park,  memorial,  165. 
Hershey,  Isaac,  105. 

Hershey,  Jacob,  100. 

Hershey,  John,  104;  105. 

Hershey,  Dr.  Peter,  100. 

Herzog,  Lester  W.,  160. 

Hewes,  William,  N.  Y.  and  Pa.  Volun¬ 
teers,  112. 

Hicks,  John  B.,  34. 

Hiker,  The,  monument,  163. 

Hildredth,  Peter,  11th  Regiment,  107. 
Hill,  Henry  Wayland,  quoted,  38. 
Hill,  William,  11th  Regiment,  107. 
Hoar,  Senator,  disagrees  with  Pres. 
McKinley  on  Philippine  Islands  policy, 
12. 

Hobart  College,  52. 


Hodge,  William,  34. 

Hoffman,  John  T.,  104;  105. 

Hoffman,  Milton  J.,  104. 

Holiday  and  Company,  120. 

Holling,  Thomas  L.,  Mayor,  160. 

Hook,  Greenbury  (Sergeant),  22nd 
Regiment,  110. 

Hopkins,  Rev.  Asa  T.,  50;  51. 

Hopkins,  Isom,  17th  Regiment,  109. 

Hopkins,  Orlando,  early  settler,  100. 

Hopkins,  Timothy  A.,  105. 

Hopkins,  Gen.  Timothy  S.  (Capt.), 
marries,  100;  becomes  Brig.  Gen.,  101; 
103. 

Hospital  of  Sisters  of  Charity,  33. 

How,  Fanny  Barnum,  memorial  win¬ 
dow,  127. 

Howard,  Jonathan,  25th  Regiment,  111. 

Huntress ,  76. 

Hutchinson,  C.  E.,  161. 

Hutchinson  High  School  World  War 
Monument,  166. 

Indian  Hunter,  monument,  163. 

Ingalls,  Otis,  overseer  of  highways,  99. 

Inglehart,  Fred  M.,  quoted,  note,  46. 

Irondequoit  Bay,  149. 

Iroquois  Hotel,  site,  145. 

Island  Club,  Grand  Island,  76;  77. 

Janes,  Henry  M.,  74. 

Jemison,  Mary,  site,  first  burial,  143. 

Jewett,  Sherman  S.,  48. 

Johns,  Jno.,  17th  Regiment,  109. 

Johnson,  Ebenezer,  (Dr.)  34;  39;  46; 
50;  55;  site  of  home,  147;  157. 

Johnson,  William,  9th  Regiment,  107. 

Johnson,  Sir  William,  gains  islands  in 
Niagara  River,  63. 

Johnston,  Capt.  William,  site  of  home, 
142. 

Jolly  Reefers ,  74. 

Joncaire,  Daniel  de,  Sieur  de  Chabert 
et  de  Clausonne  (commonly  known 
as  Chabert  Joncaire),  61;  founds  settle¬ 
ment  at  Riviere  aux  Chevaux  (Buffalo), 
62;  petitions  England  for  return  of 
lands,  63-64. 

Joncaire,  Louis  Thomas  de,  Sieur  de 
Chabert,  62;  see  Magazin  Royal;  154. 

Joy,  Thaddeus,  34;  37. 

Jubilee  Spring  House,  site,  147. 

Keeler,  Isaac,  9th  Regiment,  107. 

Keller,  George,  architect,  164. 

Kelley,  Morgan,  N.  Y.  and  Pa.  Volun¬ 
teers,  112. 

Kellogg,  Silas  D.,  surveys  Grand  Is¬ 
land,  67. 

Kelsy,  Samuel,  99. 

Kent,  E.  H.  and  W.  W.,  architects, 
Temple  Beth  Zion,  120. 

Kerr,  Miss  Nancy,  marries  Hopkins,  100. 
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Ketchum,  William,  34. 

Kidd,  F.  J.  and  W.  A.,  architects,  161. 
Kincaid,  James,  1st  Regiment,  106. 
King,  John  S.,  104. 

Kingsley,  Silas,  48;  49. 

Kingsley,  Spencer  S.,  48. 

Kinney,  Daniel,  1st  Regiment,  106. 
Kip,  Henry,  34;  48. 

Kirby,  Maj.  James,  47. 

Kline,  John  H.,  104. 

Kline  Bros.,  factory,  Williamsville,  105. 
Knapp,  Louis  H.,  76. 

Koerner,  Mrs.  Hazel,  75. 

Koon,  Joseph,  104. 

Kraussert,  Michael,  82. 

LaBarre,  Antoine  Le  Febvre,  149. 

La  Belle  Famille,  62;  149;  battle  of, 
site,  155. 

Lafayette,  Gen.,  145. 

Lafayette  Bank  Building,  160. 
Lafayette  High  School,  8;  133;  134. 
Lainhare,  David,  11th  Regiment,  107. 
Lake  Erie,  mean  level,  157;  historic 
marker,  163. 

Lake,  Harvey,  99. 

Landon’s  Tavern,  site,  141. 

LaSalle,  Rene  Robert  Cavelier, 
Sieur  de,  60;  151;  152. 

Law  Library,  Erie  County  Hall,  159. 
LeCouteulx,  Louis,  site  of  home,  141. 
Lee,  George  F.,  74. 

Leggett,  Samuel,  purchases  land  for 
Noah,  67. 

Lehn,  John,  104. 

Lemmon,  Benj.,  17th  Regiment,  109. 
Lewis,  Loran  L.,  (Ex-Justice),  27;  76. 
Lewis,  William,  99. 

Lignery,  Capt.  Francois  le  Marchand 
de,  camps  on  Grand  Island,  62;  149. 
Lincoln,  President  Abraham,  13;  25; 

38;  145;  monuments  to,  163. 

Lincoln  Birthday  Association,  163. 
Lincoln,  Peris,  21st  Regiment,  110. 
Lint,  Lewis,  Dragoons,  112. 

Liswell,  Thomas,  25th  Regiment,  111. 
Littlefield,  George,  21st  Regiment, 
110. 

Littlefield,  Wray  S.,  34. 

Lockwood  Library,  University  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  159. 

Long,  John,  100. 

Long  Road,  Grand  Island,  78. 

Lord,  Rev.  John  C.,  50;  53;  54. 

Lorelei ,  76. 

Love  Road,  Grand  Island,  78. 

Love,  Thomas  C.,  34. 

Lovejoy,  Joshua,  41;  48. 

Lovejoy,  Louise,  41. 

Lovejoy,  Sarah,  41. 

Lovell,  Dr.  Joseph,  appointed  surgeon 
at  military  hospital,  Williamsville,  101. 


Lowre,  John,  22nd  Regiment,  110. 
Lutheran  Church,  Williamsville,  104. 

MacGregorie,  Patrick,  trader,  61. 
Mackaye,  Steele,  38. 

Magazine,  Fort  Niagara,  site,  155. 
Magazin  Royal ,  site,  154. 

Maltby,  William,  early  settler,  100. 
Manley,  Bay,  12th  Regiment,  108. 
Mann,  Dr.  James,  appointed  surgeon  at 
Williamsville  Hospital,  101. 

Mann,  Dr.  Matthew  D.,  selected  as 
surgeon  to  President  McKinley,  21. 
Manning,  Nathaniel  (Corp.),  9th  Regi¬ 
ment,  107. 

Mansfield,  Samuel,  25th  Regiment,  111. 
Mansion  House,  site,  141. 

Marcellus,  Cornelius,  25th  Regiment, 

m. 

Marsh,  Wm.,  17th  Regiment,  109. 
Marshall,  Charles  D.,  74;  acquires 
Beaver  Island  Club  House,  75. 
Marshall,  Dr.  John  E.,  46. 

Marshall,  Orsamus  H.,  41;  48. 
Martial  (Marshall),  George,  22nd 
Regiment,  110. 

Martin,  David,  11th  Regiment,  107. 
Mather,  Dr.  William,  47. 

Matson,  John,  16th  Regiment,  108. 
Matthews,  George  E.,  73. 

Mawheter,  William,  N.  Y.  and  Pa. 
Volunteers,  112. 

Mayer,  Charles  L.,  joins  community, 
87. 

Mays,  John,  17th  Regiment,  109. 
McAmy,  Sam’l.,  17th  Regiment,  109. 
McBurney,  Dr.,  24;  25. 

McCausland,  Walter,  7;  8. 

McCay,  Edw.,  22nd  Regiment,  110. 
McChritick,  John,  19th  Regiment,  109. 
McComb  House,  76-77 
McCombs,  Jno.  (?),  17th  Regiment,  109. 
McDonald,  Dr.  Carlos  F.,  27. 
McDonald,  David,  23rd  Regiment,  111. 
McDonald,  Stephen,  17th  Regiment, 

109. 

McElhany,  William,  22nd  Regiment, 

110. 

McIntyre,  Archibald,  67. 

McKay,  Capt.  (Colonel)  James  Morri¬ 
son,  37-38;  40;  42;  47;  enters  Fillmore’s 
law  firm,  48;  note,  51;  149. 

McKinley,  William,  7;  11;  12;  13; 
biographical  sketch,  13-15;  arrives  in 
BufFalo  with  presidential  party,  16;  last 
speech,  16;  receptions,  etc.,  on  Septem¬ 
ber  5th,  17-18;  arrives  at  Temple  of 
Music,  Sept.  6,  18;  reception  in  Temple 
of  Music,  19-21;  assassinated,  20-21; 
operation  on,  21-22;  death,  25;  funeral 
services,  26;  marker  and  monument, 
163. 
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McKinley,  Mrs.  William  (see  Ida 
Saxton),  arrives  in  Buffalo,  16;  26. 

McMillan,  William,  memorial  fountain, 
163. 

McMullen,  John,  1st  Regiment,  106. 

McWilliams,  John  J.,  76. 

Mellen,  Capt.  Calvert  K.,  8;  a  tribute, 
133-134. 

Mellen  School,  8. 

Mellin,  Jacob,  1st  Regiment,  106. 

Mennonite  Reformed  Church,  Wil- 
liamsville,  organized,  104. 

Metcalf,  Kendrick,  47. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Wil- 
liamsville,  organized,  103;  built,  104. 

Metz,  Christian,  leader  of  Community 
of  True  Inspiration,  82;  announces  in¬ 
tention  of  leading  community  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  83;  86;  93;  94. 

Metzger  and  Kent,  architects,  161. 

Milburn,  John  G.,  11;  17;  19;  22;  25; 
site  of  home,  146. 

Milburn  House,  President  McKinley 
taken  to;  22. 

Miller,  Ashbill  (Sergeant),  25th  Regi¬ 
ment,  111. 

Miller,  Benjamin,  104;  105. 

Miller,  William  F.,  48. 

Mills,  William,  34. 

Mission  Building,  Pan  American  Expo¬ 
sition,  18. 

Mission  House,  Buffalo  Creek  Reserve, 
site,  143-144. 

Monahinga  Park  Development,  76-77. 

Monitorial  System,  note,  34;  35. 

Monroe,  President  James,  note,  35. 

Montresor,  Capt.  John,  153;  154. 

Montresor’s  Block  House,  site,  153. 

Moot,  Adelbert,  27. 

Morahan,  Eugene,  sculptor,  165. 

Morgan,  Maj.  Lodowick,  151. 

Morrell,  Joseph,  Artillery,  112. 

Morris,  Robert,  98. 

Mory,  James,  9th  Regiment,  107. 

Motor  Boat  Club,  77. 

Motor  Boat  Island,  77. 

Moules,  James,  17th  Regiment,  109. 

Moulton,  Richard,  11th  Regiment,  107. 

Mt.  Vernon  School  for  Girls,  Boston, 
52. 

Mozart,  Wolfgang  Amadeus,  monu¬ 
ment  to,  164. 

Mudge,  Charles,  21st  Regiment,  110. 

Muller,  Solomon,  23rd  Regiment,  111. 

Mulroy,  John  E.,  memorial  plaques,  164. 

Muzlly,  J.  and  C.,  sculptors,  162. 

Myer,  Albert  J.,  48. 

Myers,  George,  N.  Y.  and  Pa.  Volun¬ 
teers,  112. 

Mynter,  Dr.  Herman,  meets  President 
McKinley,  17;  examines  wounded 
President,  21. 

Mystic,  defined,  80. 


National  Advocate,  68. 

Nations,  Frederick,  17th  Regiment, 
109. 

Navy  Island,  shipyard,  60;  64. 

Navy  Yard  (old),  site,  151. 

Neumann,  Father  John,  104. 

New  York  State  Building  (now  Buf¬ 
falo  Historical  Society  Building),  Mc¬ 
Kinley  lunches  at,  17;  Pan-American 
Exposition,  159. 

Newman  and  Evans,  163. 

Niagara  Frontier,  7. 

Niagara  River,  8. 

Niehaus,  Charles,  sculptor,  163;  164. 

Noah,  Maj.  Mordecai,  acquires  land  on 
Grand  Island,  67;  description,  68;  69; 
152. 

Noggle,  Peter,  22nd  Regiment,  110. 

Norris,  Beverly,  17th  Regiment,  109. 

Norris,  Joseph,  N.  Y.  and  Pa.  Volun¬ 
teers,  112. 

North,  Simeon,  professor,  52. 

Norton,  Charles  D.,  48. 

Oakfield  Club,  76. 

Oakly,  Chester,  architect,  Blessed 
Trinity  Church,  116. 

Ogden,  Thomas,  84. 

Ogden  and  Fellows,  Treaty  of  1842, 
85-86. 

Ogden  Land  Company,  87. 

Ohio,  The,  151. 

Old  Stone  Chimney,  Little  Fort  Niagara, 
site,  153. 

O’Loughlin,  Matthew  J.,  31-32. 

100th  Regiment,  boulder,  162. 

O’Riley,  John,  23rd  Regiment,  111. 

Packer  (Parker),  George,  21st  Regi¬ 
ment,  110. 

Palmer,  Alanson,  donates  land  for  col¬ 
lege,  55. 

Palmer,  Richard,  17th  Regiment,  109. 

Pan  American  Exposition,  7;  11;  15. 

Park,  Julian,  7;  8. 

Park,  Dr.  Roswell,  20;  21. 

Parmenter,  Dr.  John,  21. 

Partridge,  Capt.  Alden,  35;  36;  38;  40; 
41;  42;  46;  49. 

Partridge,  Elizabeth,  38. 

Pasclo,  Henry,  Artillery,  112. 

Patriot  and  Commercial  Advertiser, 
quoted,  50. 

Patterson,  William,  10th  Regiment, 
107. 

Paul,  John,  N.  Y.  and  Pa.  Volunteers, 

112. 

Pax,  Rev.  Alexander,  104. 

Peach,  Isaac,  14th  Regiment,  108. 

Peacock,  William,  47. 

Pearl  Place,  33;  38;  57. 

Peck,  Henry,  11th  Regiment,  107. 

Perrot,  Nicholas,  61. 

Perry,  Major,  site,  sawmill,  146. 
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Perry,  Com.  Oliver  Hazard,  monument 
to,  164. 

Perry  Monument  Commission,  plans  to 
erect  monument,  56. 

Petrofi,  Alexander,  monument  to,  164. 

Pettingall,  William,  21st  Regiment, 

110. 

Petty,  Ezekial,  21st  Regiment,  110. 

Philbrick,  Jonathan,  21st  Regiment, 

110. 

Pietist,  defined,  80. 

Pike,  Artemas,  Artillery,  112. 

Poinsett  Barracks,  note,  51. 

Police  Reserve,  World  War  Memorial, 
165. 

Pomeroy’s  Tavern,  site,  142. 

Population,  City  of  Buffalo,  157. 

Porter,  Augustus,  47. 

Porter,  Cyrus  &  Sons,  supervising 
architect  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  117. 

Porter,  Gen.  Peter  B.,  34;  47;  50;  duel 
with  Smyth,  64-65;  67;  70;  71;  149;  site 
of  home,  150. 

Porter,  Barton  and  Company,  152. 

Potter,  Edward  W.,  76. 

Potter,  Heman  B.  (Gen.),  34;  39;  46; 
49;  55. 

Pouchot,  Capt.  Francois,  at  Fort  Ni¬ 
agara,  62. 

Pratt,  Hiram,  50;  55. 

Pratt,  Samuel,  site  of  store,  141. 

Prideaux,  Gen.,  site  of  grave,  155. 

Prier,  John,  22nd  Regiment,  110. 

Priest,  Bartholomew,  21st  Regiment, 

110. 

Prior,  James,  5th  Regiment,  106. 

Proctor,  Phinister,  163. 

Pryor,  John,  14th  Regiment,  108. 

Pully,  Robert,  12th  Regiment,  108. 

Quackenbush,  James  L.,  18;  19. 

Quakers,  support  Indians,  86. 

Raggi,  Signor  W.  Gonippo,  artist, 
Basilica  of  Our  Lady  of  Victory,  130. 

Ramley  (Ranley),  Nathan,  22nd  Regi¬ 
ment,  110. 

Ransom,  Asa,  99;  site  of  house,  142. 

Ransom,  Elias,  early  settler,  100. 

Ransom,  Eugenia,  41. 

Ransom,  Sophia,  first  white  female  child 
born  in  Buffalo,  142. 

Ransom’s  Tavern,  98. 

Rathbun,  Benjamin,  159. 

Red  Jacket,  64;  77;  site  of  first  burial, 
143;  monument  to,  164. 

Reed,  Mrs.  Horace,  presents  memorial 
window,  note,  128. 

Reed,  Jos.,  15th  Regiment,  108. 

Reed,  Samuel,  9th  Regiment,  107. 

Reese,  David,  site  of  blacksmith  shop, 
142-143. 

Reid,  John,  100. 


Reist,  Jacob,  104. 

Reist,  John,  builds  mill  at  Williamsville, 
104. 

Riall,  Gen.,  destroys  Buffalo,  101; 
wounded,  taken  to  Williamsville,  102; 
site  where  forces  deployed  1813,  148; 
155. 

Richmond  Hotel,  site,  145. 

Richmond,  Jewett,  memorial  window, 

127. 

Ricker,  John,  22nd  Regiment,  110. 

Riley,  Col.  Bennet,  note,  51. 

Rinewalt,  Adam,  105. 

Ripley, - ,  23rd  Regiment,  111. 

River  Lawn ,  73-74;  76;  78. 

Riverlea,  76. 

Riverside  Park,  World  War  Memorial, 
165. 

Riviere  aux  Chevaux,  La,  site,  144. 

Robbins,  Hiram,  17th  Regiment,  109. 

Robertson,  Col.  A.  R.,  19;  20;  22. 

Rocheblave, - ,  62. 

Rochester,  William  B.,  46. 

Rock,  Johann  Friedrich,  leader  of  Com¬ 
munity  of  True  Inspiration  in  Europe, 
81;  death,  82. 

Rogers,  Caleb,  erects  first  school  house, 

100. 

Rogers,  Sherman  S.,  14;  quoted,  48-49. 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  Williams¬ 
ville,  104. 

Rooseboom,  Johannes,  trader,  61. 

Roosevelt,  President  Franklin  D., 
dedicates  U.  S.  Court  House,  Buffalo, 
161. 

Roosevelt,  Col.  Theodore,  24;  be¬ 
comes  president,  25;  note,  51. 

Root,  Elihu,  25;  writes  Gov.  Odell,  28- 

29. 

Ross,  John,  11th  Regiment,  107. 

Roundy,  Ralph,  4th  Regiment,  106. 

Rutt,  Christian,  105. 

Sailors’  Battery,  site,  151. 

St.  Andrew’s  Park,  77. 

St.  Gaudens,  Augustus,  sculptor,  162. 

St.  James  Hall,  site,  145. 

St.  John,  Mrs.  Gamaliel,  site  of  home, 
146. 

St.  Louis  Church,  33. 

St.  Mary’s  School  for  the  Deaf,  162. 

St.  Paul’s  Church  (Episcopal),  69-70, 
architecture,  117-120. 

S.S.  Peter  and  Paul  Russian  Orthodox 
Church,  architecture,  122-124. 

Salisbury,  Simon  (Corporal),  23rd  Regi¬ 
ment,  111. 

Salt  Battery  (1812),  site  of,  155. 

Sargeant,  Nathan,  33;  34. 

Savage,  Sam’l.,  22nd  Regiment,  110. 

Saxton,  Ida,  marries  Wm.  McKinley  14; 
see  Mrs.  William  McKinley. 

Sayor,  Jno.,  17th  Regiment,  109. 
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Scajaquada  Creek,  150;  historic  sites, 
151. 

Schlosser  Dock,  site,  152. 

Schmidt,  Henry,  165. 

Scholfield,  Joseph,  25th  Regiment,  111. 

School  House,  site  of  first,  in  Buffalo, 

.  144- 

Schools,  Williamsville,  104-105. 

Scott,  John,  25th  Regiment,  111. 

Scott,  Gen.  Winfield,  wounded,  taken 
to  Williamsville,  102;  site  of  battery 
1812; 155. 

Sealy,  Jeremiah,  Artillery,  112. 

Sellstedt,  Lars  G.,  36. 

74th  Regiment,  World  War  Memorial, 

^  162. 

Severance,  Dr.  Frank  H.,  quoted,  47. 

Shaw,  Nathaniel,  12th  Regiment,  108. 

Sheenwater ,  77. 

Shells,  Henry,  N.  Y.  and  Pa.  Volun¬ 
teers,  112. 

Shelton,  Lucretius  Stanley,  memorial 
window,  119. 

Shelton,  Rev.  William,  47;  memorial 
window,  120. 

Shepard,  Frederick  J.,  38;  quoted,  48 
and  note;  quoted,  49;  quoted,  57. 

Sheridan,  Gen.  Philip,  meets  McKinley 
and  Hayes  at  Battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  13. 

Sheridan  Drive,  78. 

Sidebottom,  Wilson,  17th  Regiment, 
109. 

Sidway,  Frank  S.,  74. 

Sidway,  Franklin,  builds  home  on 
Grand  Island,  74. 

Siexas,  A.  B.,  68. 

Silliman,  Benjamin,  47. 

16th  Ward  World  War  Memorial,  165. 

Skelton,  William,  9th  Regiment,  107. 

Slade,  Frank,  96. 

Smith,  H.  Perry,  quoted,  49. 

Smith,  Joel,  17th  Regiment,  109. 

Smith,  John,  21st  Regiment,  110. 

Smith,  Oziel,  103;  104. 

Smith,  Peter,  67. 

Smith,  Reuben,  25th  Regiment,  111. 

Smith,  S.  H.,  104 

Smith,  William,  22nd  Regiment,  110. 

Smyth,  Brig.  Gen.  Alexander,  duel 
with  Porter,  64-65;  erects  barracks  in 
Williamsville,  100;  site  of  barracks,  156. 

Snyder,  Philip,  J.,  105. 

Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Monument, 

Buffalo,  164. 

Somers ,  The,  151. 

Sour  Spring  Grove  (ElDorado),  77. 

South  Buffalo  Post,  American  Legion, 
World  War  Memorial,  166. 

Sovereign,  Jonathan,  11th  Regiment, 

^  107. 

Spaulding,  Hon.  E.  G.,  acquires  River 
Lawn ,  73-74;  78. 

Spaulding  Ave.,  Grand  Island,  76. 


Spencer,  Philip  Jacob,  founds  Mysti¬ 
cism,  80;  81. 

Spitzmiller,  Frank  M.,  78 

Spitzmiller,  Mr.  Louis  M.,  and  Mrs. 
Julia,  memorial  to,  163. 

Sprague,  E.  Carlton,  48. 

Sprague,  Eliakiam,  11th  Regiment,  107. 

Sprague,  Ephraim,  17th  Regiment,  body 
removed  from  Williamsville  cemetery 

^  102;  109. 

Staats,  Barent  I.,  34. 

Staley  Road,  Grand  Island,  78. 

Stallings,  Hardy,  10th  Regiment,  107. 

Staples,  Joshua,  N.  Y.  and  Pa.  Volun¬ 
teers,  112. 

State  Teachers  College,  159. 

Steele,  Oliver  G.,  38. 

Stephens,  James,  4th  Regiment,  106. 

Sternberg,  Christian,  17th  Regiment, 
109. 

Stevens,  James  W.,  105. 

Stickney,  Orrin,  site  of  residence,  151. 

Stocking,  Joseph,  34;  39;  46. 

Stone  Coffee  House,  site,  142. 

Stony  Point  Road,  Grand  Island,  78. 

Storrs,  Juba,  opens  store  at  Williams¬ 
ville,  101. 

Storrs,  Juba  and  Co.,  buys  holdings  in 
Williamsville,  103. 

Story,  Nathan,  25th  Regiment,  111. 

Stout,  David,  22nd  Regiment,  110. 

Stoughton,  Russel,  25th  Regiment, 

111. 

Stranahan,  W.  P.,  161. 

Stuck,  Peter,  96. 

Summers,  John,  15th  Regiment,  108. 

Sylver,  John,  4th  Regiment,  106. 

Tanner,  James,  surveys  Grand  Island, 
67. 

Taylor,  Martin,  74. 

Taylor,  Peter,  25th  Regiment,  111. 

Taylor,  Redding,  10th  Regiment,  107. 

Temple  Beth  Zion,  architecture,  120- 

122.  ' 

Temple  of  Music,  7;  18;  reception  in, 
19-21;  site,  147;  site  marked,  163. 

Tenny,  Sam,  21st  Regiment,  110. 

Terhew,  Albert,  15th  Regiment,  108. 

Thayer,  Nathaniel,  23rd  Regiment,  111 

Thayer,  Maj.  Sylvanus,  note,  35. 

13th  Regiment,  boulder,  162. 

Thomas,  Dr.  William,  succeeds  Lovell 
at  hospital,  100. 

Thompson,  John,  98;  erects  sawmill,  99; 

100. 

Thompson,  Porter,  48. 

Thompson,  Sheldon,  47. 

Tiffany  Studios,  119;  125. 

Tillinghast,  Dyre,  41;  46. 

Tillinghast,  Capt.  Nicholas,  letter  of 
recommendation  to  University  of 
Western  N.  Y.,  57-58. 
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Timon,  Bishop  John,  purchases  prop¬ 
erty  of  university,  57. 

Titus,  Robert  C.  (Ex-Justice),  27. 

Tonawanda  Reservation,  sale,  85. 

Tonawanda  Township,  72. 

Tonty,  Henri  de,  61;  149. 

Topping,  Zopher,  19th  Regiment,  109. 

Torrey,  Uriel,  34. 

Townsend,  Charles,  33;  34;  47;  55. 

Townsend’  ,  Mrs.  boarding  house,  76. 

Tracy,  A.  H.,  47. 

Tracy,  William  H.,  8. 

Trask,  Nehemiah,  4th  Regiment,  106. 

Trippe,  The,  151. 

Trowbridge,  Josiah,  34. 

Tuscarora  Reservation,  site,  154. 

Tuttle,  Charles,  25th  Regiment,  111. 

202nd  Infantry,  monument  to,  163. 

Ugo,  Professor  Antonio,  sculptor,  165. 

Uhlrich,  Emile,  architect,  Basilica  of 
Our  Lady  of  Victory,  129. 

Union  College,  49. 

Union  Free  School  District  No.  3, 
Williamsville;  organized,  105. 

Union  High  School,  Williamsville,  105. 

U.  S.  Government  Building,  17. 

U.  S.  Military  Academy,  note,  35;  47; 
letter  from,  57. 

University  of  Buffalo,  8;  48;  53;  159. 

University  of  Western  New  York,  7; 
sponsors,  50;  land  donated  to  Univer¬ 
sity,  51;  chancellor  and  faculty,  52; 
minute  book  of  Board  of  Trustees,  53- 
54;  endowments,  54-55;  classes,  56; 
speculation  and  failure,  56-57. 

Upjohn,  Richard,  original  plans  of  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral,  117. 

Vallely,  Capt.,  22. 

Van  Pelt,  Dr.  William,  104. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Gen.  Stephen,  site  of 
camp,  155. 

Van  Vleck,  George  H.,  74. 

Vaughan,  Miss  Isabel  Ann,  8. 

Verdi,  Giuseppe,  monument  to,  165. 

Villiers,  Chev.  Francois  Coulon  de, 
camps  on  Grand  Is.,  62;  149. 

Vollner,  Adam,  100. 

Wade,  John  J.,  architect,  160. 

Wadsworth,  James,  84. 

Wadsworth,  Hon.  James  W.,  speaker  at 
ceremonies  attending  dedication  of 
cemetery  at  Williamsville,  102. 

Waite,  Richard  A.,  architect,  160. 

Walden,  Ebenezer,  47;  50,  donates  land 
for  college,  51;  55;  56;  law  office,  Harris 
Hill,  101. 

Walis,  John,  10th  Regiment,  107. 

Walker,  Albert  D.,  sculptor,  162. 

War  of  1812  Boulder,  165. 

Ward,  Col.  F.  G.,  Pumping  Station, 


Buffalo,  158. 

Ward,  J.  Q.,  sculptor,  163. 

Warner,  A.  J.,  architect,  160. 

Warner,  Olin  H.,  sculptor,  164. 

Warren,  Col.  John,  47. 

Warren,  John  (Corporal),  11th  Regi¬ 
ment,  108. 

Warren,  Col.  William,  101. 

Water  Lime  Works,  Williamsville; 
established,  103. 

Watts,  William,  4th  Regiment,  106. 

Wead,  Scudden,  25th  Regiment,  111. 

Weather  Bureau,  see  Buffalo  weather. 

Webster,  Daniel,  145. 

Webster,  Henry,  professor,  52. 

Weeks,  Samuel,  23rd  Regiment,  111. 

Wehrle,  Demeter,  105. 

Welch,  Deming  N.,  47. 

Welch,  Samuel  M.,  quoted,  45;  48. 

Welch,  Brig.  Gen.  Samuel  M.,  monu¬ 
ment  to,  165. 

Wells  Street  Mission,  49. 

Wesley,  Mary,  41. 

Western  Literary  and  Scientifick 
Academy,  7;  origin,  33;  first  high 
school,  37;  McKay  becomes  principal 
of  Academy,  38;  change  of  name,  39; 
facilities,  39-40;  inaugural  ceremonies, 
40-42;  pedestrian  excursions,  42-43; 
examination,  43-44;  first  report  of 
Board  of  Visitors,  44;  curriculum,  44; 
church  worship,  45-46;  tuition,  46; 
Board  of  Control,  46;  Faculty,  47;  final 
references,  48-49. 

Westland,  Stephen,  104. 

Westminster  Presbyterian  Church, 
architecture,  125-128. 

Wheddon,  Samuel,  21st  Regiment,  110. 

Whipple,  William,  9th  Regiment,  107. 

White,  George,  22nd  Regiment,  110. 

White,  John,  11th  Regiment,  108. 

Whitehaven  Road,  Grand  Island,  77; 
78. 

Whitman,  John,  11th  Regiment,  108. 

Wiedrich’s  Battery,  105. 

Wiegand,  Philip,  quoted,  note,  89. 

Wilcox,  Ansley,  25. 

Wilcox  Mansion,  site,  146. 

Wiley,  Henry,  23rd  Regiment,  111. 

Wilkes,  Kneeland  B.,  8. 

Wilkeson,  Samuel,  36;  50;  55;  site  of 
home,  148. 

Willett,  Henry  Lee,  del.  memorial 
window,  128. 

Williams,  John,  16th  Regiment,  108. 

Williams,  Jonas,  purchases  interest  from 
Thompson,  99;  erects  grist  mill,  100; 
103. 

Williams  College,  52. 

Williamsville,  N.  Y.,  Indian  occupa¬ 
tion,  97-98;  acquired  by  Holland  Land 
Company,  98;  Ellicott-Evans  house, 
98-99;  sawmill,  99;  early  settlers,  99- 
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100;  War  of  1812  hospital  established 
at,  100-103;  cemetery  dedicated,  1939, 
102;  Water  Lime  Works,  103;  churches, 
104;  incorporated,  104;  schools,  104- 
105;  “Amherst  Bee,”  105;  water  sys¬ 
tem,  105;  site  of  Smyth’s  barracks,  156; 
site  of  1812  burying  ground,  156. 

W ILLIAMSVILLE  ACADEMY,  105. 

Wilscox,  H.  M.,  architect,  Westminster 
Presbyterian  Church,  125. 

Winchill,  Shalah,  25th  Regiment,  111. 

Winder,  Col.,  64;  Truce  arranged  be¬ 
tween  Gen.  Porter  and  Gen.  Smyth,  65. 

Windsor  Beach,  77. 

Winney,  Cornelius,  site  of  trading  post, 
142. 


Witham,  Levi,  21st  Regiment,  110. 
Witmer,  John,  105. 

Wolkodoff,  Rev.  Ernest,  pastor  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  123. 

Woodman  (Woodburn),  Robert,  N.  Y. 

and  Pa.  Volunteers,  112. 

World  War  (I)  Memorials,  165-166. 
Wright,  Judah,  25th  Regiment,  111. 
Wyer,  David,  107. 

Yates,  John  B.,  67. 

Young,  Charles  E.,  48. 

Young  Men’s  Association,  161. 
Youngstown,  N.  Y.,  155. 

Zent,  Philip,  104. 
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